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PREFACE. 



It seemed so presumptuous an act on the part of a 
foreigner to appear before the English public as editor 
of a work of which there already exist no less than two 
and twenty English translations, every one with notes more 
er less copious, that it was not till after a most carefti' 
perusal of the whole of the different editions, and a con- 
scientious study of our most celebrated German com- 
mentators,* that I was convinced that I should not be 
altogether guilty of carrying " owls to Athens " in bring- 
ing before the public another annotated edition of so 
celebrated a work as " Faust" It is, however, usual for a 
foreigner to excuse himself when writing in a language 
which he has scarcely acquired ; in making my apology, 
I feel that I shall place myself on the safest ground in 
claiming the indulgence of the reader in Goethe's own 
words. He demands, in the notes to his ,f2Bcft*fttid^ 
2)te<m/' "to be placed on the same footing as a traveller, 
of whom it is jwraiseworthy if he accommodate himself to 
the maimers of the country he visits, appropriate its 
language, shaare its views and adopt the style of thdr 
inhabitants ; when he has done his best to master all these, 
he is swre to be excused though his accent may still be 

* I must nuentioii espedally the worVa of Eoflenkianz, Dontzer, Schubart, 
Gervinns, Leutbecher, WeisEe, Botsher, Oaros, &c. 
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peculiar^ and though an unconquerable nationality ihay 
every now and then betray his foreign extraction." This 
indulgence I feel will nof be denied to me by any, for 
scholars will forgive, because I know them to be judicious, 
and amateurs, less disturbed by faults and peculiarities, 
will accept what is offered to them without prejudice. 

To give a biographical sketch of Goethe would be al- 
together superfluous, when England possesses so excellent 
a ** Life " as that written by Lewes ; and it may here be re- 
marked without flattery, that the English being of a more 
objective nature are imdoubtedly far superior as Biogra- 
phers to the Germans, who, with their placid subjectivity, 
are more apt to put forward their individual views of an 
object than to give the reader a clear, simple notion of 
the object itself. Any one who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with this part of the subject cannot do better 
than peruse Lewes' " Life of Goethe," where he will find 
all the information he can desire. 

We have selected the first part of Faust as the subject 
of our comments, as being decidedly the finest of Groethe's 
poetical compositions. Its beauties certainly surpass 
everything we have met with in modem literature, the 
mystery of its variegated allusions, the stem morality of 
its didactic poetry, the fervour of its dithjrrambic effusions, 
the bitter mockery of its satire, and the deep feeling of its 
lyric songs are as yet unequalled. Under the ablest sym- 
bols the various philosophical systems are introduced and 
their tenets commended or exposed; Idealism, Realism, 
Spiritualism, and the rest are exhibited in their true 
colours ; and though the whole abounds with apparent 
anomalies and paradoxes, yet we can always readily set our 
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feet on the firm ground of truth ; though we may at first 
feel ourselves lost in a very ocean of metaphysical specu- 
lation^ yet we have but to look steadily around us* to dis- 
cover that the simple and impressive tone of the work has 
in reality been wafting us safely to the haven of the purest 
Christianity. But it is to the great scope — the univer- 
sality we might say of the subject, that this dramatic poem 
owes the irresistible fascination which it has always ex- 
ercised on those who have not contented themselves with 
a mere superficial reading, but have studied it thoroughly 
and so appreciated its general as well as particular 
meaning. 

We must look on poetry as we look on the productions 
of nature ; for, like them, poetry is but the outgrowth of 
climate, time, religion, nationality, civilization, and so 
many outward and inward influences. Works of poetry 
must therefore be considered with pure objectiveness as 
organic wholes entirely as they present themselves ; and 
jeach observer must be allowed to draw firom them what 
conclusions may seem to him the fairest. 

To one man, a piece of chalk is merely a means of 
joining stones — a cement; to another it is a part of those 
tertiary rocks of the floetz-formation, that carry back the 
mind to the antediluvian period ; a third observer sees the 
same chalk hardened into the calcareous* spar, whose 
countless crystallisations are so many proofs of the powers 
of an Almighty. So it is with every poetical work ; we 
must not be surprised, therefore, that in Faust one man 
should see the most dangerous tendencies, a second a 
harmless effort of speculation, while another may feel 
iconvinced that it is a work likely to exert the most bene- 
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ficial influence on mankind, as a thoroughly Christian 
book; — and did we/iare to flatter ourselves that there 
is any merit in our notes, we feel that it must arise from 
our having taken this latter view, and having attempted 
throughout to show how the various characters, their 
sayings and their doings are calculated to conduce to the 
enlargement of our mind, the improvement of our morals ; 
in a word, to the elevation of our whole nature. 

It is certainly a most extraordinary feature in the his- 
tory of European literature, that in Germany, above all 
other countries, every poetical composition should not 
only serve as a landmark on the road of civilization, but 
also exercise a very decided influence on progress : 'this 
being the case we must expect to find this peculiarity 
more thaii usually prominent in Faust, which is but a 
dramatic representation of Humanity itself: and in fact 
we find that while representing humanity as the battle- 
field of the hostile inclinations of our divided nature — the 
evil and the good, it is placed as a mirror, in which may • 
be seen reflected llie period when it was conceived, and 
has always exerted the most beneficial influence on Ger- 
many's civilization. 

We shall endeavour before pointing out the general 
features of the poem, to glance briefly at the times and 
circomstimceB under which it was composed. 

From the earliest ages of German poetry, we feid that 
one of its c<mstant features is the conflict of two opposing 
principles. These antagonistic elements vary in different 
epochs. In the times of Heathen Mythology — Day and 
Night are the opponents ; each is represented as a deity, 
the one the source of joy, the other of sorrow ; the one sends 
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forth the cheering morning-star as the herald of joyous 
tidings, the other wraps the whole of nature in the sable 
cloak of mystery and gloom. In the fdda. Night appears 
as the first originating power, and Light, or Day, is the oflF- 
spring of Night. First, the mystery, then the truth. But 
truth, once engendered, is the constant enemy of mystery. 

Again, Summer and Winter are often the opposing 
powers. Summer, as the fructifying productive agent. 
Winter, as its blighting and destructive adversary. 

This feature in Grernlan poetry was* not obliterated by 
the introduction of Christianity, though a considerable 
change is to be observed in it at that period — for then. 
Light became by far the superior power of the two; being 
regarded as the emblem of reason, goodness, perfection, 
it gradually assumes the upperhand ; while Night, as the 
symbol of ignorance and evil, becomes simultaneously 
more and more degraded. Similarly, Summer, with its 
genial warmth, gradually thaws the icy coldness of her 
foe, typifying of course the victory of good over evil, of 
reason over passion, of spirit over flesh — ^in one word, of 
God over Satan. 

In process of time this dualism ceased to be repre- 
sented by the outward phenomena of Nature — civilization 
and progress began to be ejcpressed in superstitious per- 
sonifications, then in allegories, though of the roughest 
and most palpable application; these -were graduaUy 
improved till they gave rise to the sublime impersonation 
of o» spiritual and earthly natures which we meet with 
in the poem before u«. 

In the German drama as well a« in the poem, though the 
figures and emblems may be varied, the same feature is 
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always to be found — war waged and carried on between 
evil and good Similar to the ancient drama, which was 
but the offspring of th^ symbolical rites performed annually 
in honour of Bacchus and Demeter, the origin of our 
modern drama is to be found in the " Mysteries " of our 
early church; these, as the reader is probably aware, 
were religious pieces, representing various scenes from 
Scripture, such as the birth, baptism., or sufferings of our 
Saviour ; they probably were originally an invention of 
the priesthood for influencing the -senses of the masses. 
Thus in the oldest of these representations, the Archfiend 
is introduced opposing God and destroying the happiness 
of mankind by his temptation of Eve, thus acquainting 
the people not only with the two opposing, conflicting 
forces in actual life, but also with the great spiritual 
powers which are in perpetual opposition to save or to 
destroy mankind. Under these circumstances Faust may 
be considered as the outgrowth of the past, and the solu- 
tion, so to speak, of those riddles which have occupied 
the ftietaphysical nature of the Germans from the days 
of Wolf von Eschenbach to the present century. 

We must point out too, that even in the midst of the 
greatest coarseness and vulgarity (for these " mysteries " 
are little better than the grossest blasphemy) traces of the 
symbolical aboimd. Beings, which must remain invisible 
to earthly eyes, are there impersonated and embodied, 
frequently in the roughest manner, yet still in forms 
which correspond to the character in which they eaihiLit 
themselves to mankind. This love of the symbolical in- 
sinuated itself deeper and deeper into the German mind, 
till at last their paintings and their architecture, as well 
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as their poetry, were impregnated with it ; thus Gothic 
architecture abounds in crosses and roses, the former the 
emblem of salvation, the latter of love. The whole build- 
ing is to represent the idea of eternity, or, as others main- 
tain, the idea of death. The altar placed at the east, and 
the three entrances on the north, south, and west, are to 
show that Christ will receive worshippers from every 
land. The three lofty towers pointing towards heaven 
are to remind us of the holiest mystery of our Faith — 
the Triune God ! — 

Cabbalists, Necromancers, Magicians, Philosophers, 
Metaphysicians, had aU been working in the same direc- 
tion, all had been seeking to unveil the positive and 
negative, that is the creative and destructive powers of 
nature, and all had hidden their mysterious researches 
under the still more raysterous cloak of symbolism. Num- 
bers, signs, letters, were turned into so many emblems ; 
an incoherent formula was considered powerful enough 
to open the gate of Hell, and summon forth its king to 
the aid of man. The very Heavens, with its fair sun, its 
planets and countless stars, were regarded as so many sym- 
bols in which it was supposed the human eye could read 
the secrets of fate, and unveil the mysteries of the dualism 
which each felt to exist throughout nature, which creates 
on one side, destroys on the other, and though subjected 
to a continual change is continually fixed — fixed pre- 
cisely in this flux and reflux of growing and withering, 
of producing and annihilating change. The tendency to 
give to everything a symbolical form certainly reached 
its height in the Middle Ages, and hence it was that 
Goethe in coupling the leading ideas of that age with 
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the scepticism ot his own times^ has been enabled to give 
us the only possible means of harmonizing the contra- 
dictory mysteries of human nature. 

That the Roman Catholic creed did much to promote 
these tendencies is beyond all doubt ; its church seemed 
to glory in throwing the veil of symbolism over philo- 
sophy and art. By these strong means she continually 
reminds her members of those blessed times when reve- 
lation came to the aid of the limited faculties of the 
human intellect ; and the marvellous was found to work 
most efficiently on an ignorant people : but in mingling 
with Christianity too much of the heathen mythology 
which loved to personify every power of nature^ and as- 
cribed everything that was beyond their comprehension 
to the ageney of some particular god or goddess ; in in- 
troducing the mystic ceremonies of an idolatrous Poly- 
theism, the poetical Mythology of the anciejit Greeks and 
Romans was turned kito a dark mysterious Demonology, 
and the whole tissue of superstitious credulity with its 
witchcraft, sorcery, incantations, ghosts, spectres, roots, 
draughts, and the rest was step by step developed. The 
higher regions of our earth were peopled with phantoms, 
the lower with good and bad spirits, and the earth itself 
was considered totally under the influence of the devil as 
the impersonation of matter. 

As a counterpoise to this sad tendency, light was be- 
ginning to be shad upon the world by a succession of 
literary celebrities. Dante (1265 — 1321) had given to 
the world his inspired "Divina comedia." Wickliffe 
(1324 — 1384) had attempted by a translation of the Bible 
to refute some of the dangerous misrepresentations of the 
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Bomiah Churchy and to cast a ray of truth into the dark 
vault of superstition. Huss (1373 — 1415) had in another 
part of Europe expounded the gospel in its true simplicity 
and restored Faith to her original purity. Luther (1483 
— 1546) "who stood based on the Spiritual world of man^ 
and only by the footing and miraculous power he had 
obtained there,' could work such changes in the Material 
World ; Luther, who showed himself as a participant and 
disperser of divine influences, a true connecting medium 
and visible messenger between Heaven and Earth "* had 
given to the German nation in the language of the people 
the word of God in all its holiness and simplicity, in 
ajnie of Popes, Imperial Diets, Conclaves, hos^s and 
nations. Calvin (1509 — 1564)^ with all the fervour of 
an inspired believer, hurled his thunderbolts against 
Romanism ; Bacon (1561 — 1626) in publishing his Novum 
Organum led many to a contemplation of nature which 
did much to check, if it did not eradicate their dim pre- 
judices. Kepler (1571 — 1631) raising his eyes to die 
heavens, assigned, as it were, a path to the sun, moon, 
and planets by his three celebrated laws (known as Re- 
gulsB Kepleri), the study of which in after years led 
Newton ( 1642—1727) to his miraculous discoveries. Des- 
cart^ (1596 — 1650) had drawn a distinct line of demar- 
cation between matter and spirit, with his indisputable 
** Cogito, ergo sum." But the (Mscovery which perhaps 
effected more than all the labour of these celebrated men 
was the art of printing, which had been invented by 

* See T. Carlyle's " Critical and Miscellaneoos Essays,'^ pages 178 and 
179, on "Luther's Psalm/' 
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Guttenberg, Faust (or Fust)* and Schoeffer( 1400— 1463), 
in Mayence, and it is from this discovery that we must 
date the commencement of the era of modern progress 
and civilization. A new world too had been discovered 
(1492), opening out to Europe immense sources of wealth 
and a boundless field for enterprise in art, industry and 
science. * Shakespeare had in his admirable plays granted 
men a clear insicrht into the secrets of the human breast : 
still, though an entire change had come over Europe in 
consequence of all these powerful influences and dis- 
coveries, yet we see in philosophy and in religion, in society 
and in the individual the same two antagonistic principles 
— good and evil, spirit and matter, everywhere in close 
and deadly conflict. All Ae splendid array of wealth and 
genius, knowledge and enterprise, only served to give 
more bitterness, more animosity to the strife. What once 
appeared as a battle waged between Day and Night, 
Winter and Summer, destruction and creation, now be- 
came a war between opposing philosophical systems, be- 
tween realism and idealism, between superstition and 
stern religious feeling. 

It was at this juncture that Faust, the hero of the pre- 
sent drama, is supposed to have been bom. 

We have now taken a very cursory glance both at the 
dark and at the bright side of the picture ; but looking 
at the superstitions that thwarted the march of progress, 

♦ Tliis FiiTist or Fust must not be taken for the hero of our drama. 
He was a silver-smith at Mayence, and it was his money that enabled 
Guttenberg to carry out his invention and to publish the first Bible in 
1450. The psalms appeared seven years later. It may be interesting 
to mention tnat the first book in the English language was printed by 
Caxton at Cologne, 1471, being a translation of the ceUbrated "Recueilp , 
dcs histoires des Troyes." * 
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we have not seen the full extent of the difficulties with 
which it had to combat. Civilization makes its way bu 
slowly ; at its very outset it provokes an outcry from the 
foolLsh and ignorant^ who seem, like owls, to delight in 
darkness and to shun the light Germany, during the 
times of which we speak, could scarcely be said to have 
acquired any degree of civilization ; the highest classes 
were depraved ; and though in the middle orders there 
might be a general willingness for improvement, the great 
bulk of the people was no farther advanced than the 
Universities themselves, where the only knowledge to be 
obtained consisted of a dry, superficial study of Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew ; and a still more superficial acquain- 
tance with a few logical or metaphysical axioms. The 
secluded monks, who were the only men with any pre- 
tension to learning, were not unnaturally looked upon by 
the ignorant masses as men under the influence of the 
evil spirit, and this idea was at times fostered by some 
*^ charlatans " who, by imposing upon the credulity of 
their less learned fellow-beings, found means to turn this 
superstitious belief ta their personal advantage. 

Germany, at this period, swarmed with a class of men 
known as Scholastici vagantes (fjal^rcnbe ©driller)/ mem- 
bers of the Universities, but a set of rogues and vaga- 
bonds, who travelled through the country pretending to 
lay ghosts, conjure spirits, to predict the future, and to 
cure every kind of disease : they professed to be able by 
their incantations to avert hailstorms and similar calami- 
ties ; they sold salves and pastes, concocted from enchanted 
herbs, as a defence against charms, and also curious little 

images cut fronv the root& of the mandrake, to which they 

A 2 
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ascribed the power of foretelling events. These wanderers 
were the more formidable as they formed among them- 
selves a sort of corporation, while their power and in- 
flaence were held in equal estimation with that of their 
sisters the witches. 

This profound ignorance of the Germans may appear 
less astounding to the reader, when he is reminded that 
in England, even after so enlightened a reign as that of 
EliiSlabetb, her successor, James I., discussed seriously 
the ekistence and criminality of witches, and the power 
gI magicians, whom he believed " to be able to cause sud* 
denly to be brought unto them all kinds of dainty dishes 
and wine out of the wall by their familiar spirit." He 
win remember too that it is not many years since a case 
was brought before the Leeds justices, in which a *^ wizard" 
was shown even now to have many believers in his powers, 
and those not of the lowest classes. Such instances will 
show the reader that our picture of German superstition 
is not an exaggerated one. Superstition forms the Night, 
in the contest with the Day of progress. The struggle of 
civilization with this ignorance and bigotry is but the 
strife of Day and Night, Summer and Winter, of idealism 
and realism, of good and bad, only in another form, under 
another prospect. 

Bacon fought the same battle with the masses of the 
seventeenth century, yet from the field of battle sprang 
Spinoza, called by Novalis "the God-intoxicated man," 
for, intoxicated with that sublime power of reasoning 
which had been poured into his fragile frame by an Al- 
mighty Creator, Spinoza mistook the frame for a Grod — 
and thus deified mattfer. The saftie conflict was carried 
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on by Copernicus and Kepler against astrologers and a 
prejudiced priesthood, yet from the contest there arose 
Newton and Leibnitz, and from them our improved system 
of Astronomy. The tendency of Humanity, since Chris- 
tianity turned our eyes upwards to that Creator who shows 
Himself great in inanimate no less than in animate nature, 
in the wiJ I strife of the elements no less than in the still 
activity of organic, development,* has been directed to- 
wards the infinite — the spirit would soar aloft but is 
chained down within the walls of its earthly prison. 

In the play before us the two opposing principles of 
our nature are embodied in the two graphic dramatical 
conceptions, Faust and Mephistopheles ; they are engaged 
in perpetual conflict, and though represented as two dis- 
tinct individualities form in reality only one Being, The 
one (Faust) exhibits the spiritual, better part of our nature, 
ever striving with incomprehensible restlessness towards 
the invisible world, and ever trying to grasp the fir.t 
great cause of all things; the other (Mephistopheles) re- 
presents the grosser, evil part of our system, the part 
that cares for mere worldly or sensual pleasures, and de- 
lights only in whatever can stifle and stupify the spirit. 
In the play before us we shall see Faust, the great Meta- 
physician, by overrating the purest, brightest light of our 
nature — Reason — ^fall into a degrading worship of the 
lowest element of our nature — Matter ; and it is by this 
character that Goethe impresses upon us the great truth, 
that an unguided course on the field of speculation will 
always lead man to the verge of ruin if not to eternal 

♦ Humboldt's " Cosmos/' page 392. 
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destruction itself; that a mere worship of matter must 
lead to the most fatal results ; and that reason and body 
must alike submit to the guidance of the bright star of 
Religion : indeed the object of the whole drama is to 
show that the dark spectre of Atheism, the tottering skele- 
ton of materialism, and the incomprehensible phantom of 
supernaturalism, must one and all vanish into nothingness 
before the impressive doctrines and practices of the true 
religion. We know that our view is not that of the many 
commentators on Faust, but feel assured that it is the right 
one, and shall not, therefore, in the following notes fail 
to notice any single link in the chain of proofs which has 
made us feel so confident in the justice of our conclusion. 

After these general remarks, which may serve to make 
the reader acquainted with the object of Goethe's Faust, 
it may be equally interesting to know the elements from 
which the poem has been taken. 

The " F&ust-Saga," or the miraculous stories concern- 
ing Faust which have been current throughout Europe 
since the sixteenth century, always excited the deepest 
interest, from the mystery in which the fate of their hero 
is involved. It is pretty certain that Faust was an actual 
personage, and that he belonged to the higher class of 
Scholastic or rather Professores vagantes, who without 
any other aim than a vain desire for earthly distinction, 
strolled through Germany, performing astounding feats 
of magic, and draining the purses of the superstitious. 

Seven towns contended for the honour of being the 
birth-place of Homer, more than a dozen profess to have 
given birth to the necromancer (©c^toarjlunftler) Faust, 
and as many claim to be the scene of his last struggle 
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with the infernal spirit ; Maulbronn^ Cologne, the castle 
of Waerdenberg, near Bommel, in Holland^ are the prin- 
cipal rivals for this last mysterious combat. 

The first account of Faust's violent death is to be found 
in the ** Sermones conviviales " of the th3ologian John 
Gast, where we meet with the following passage : *^ When 
I once dined with Faust at the great College Hall at 
Basle, he gave the cook a variety of birds, his possession 
of which I was much supprised at, as they were diflferent 
from any I had ever seen in our country, and could not 
be purchased at Basle at that time. He had also a dog 
and a horse with him, both of which were, in my opinion, 
devils, for they could do anything. Several persons told 
me that the dog had sometimes assumed the appearance 
of a servant, and brought his master food. But the 
wretch, Faust, came to a frightfiil end, for the devil 
strangled him. His corpse was always lying on its face, 
although it had been turned five times." 

We find a somewhat similar account in Melanchthon 
who in talking to one of his disciples, Meunel (about 
1550 — 1560) says : " Some years ago this John Faust on 
the very last day of his life, was sitting sorrowfully in a 
village inn, in the Duchy of Wurtemberg. The host 
asked him the cause of his melancholy, as he was usually 
so cheerful, being always a wild scamp, who would even 
endanger his life in the pursuit of an intrigue. To this 
he replied by warning the host not to be frightened at 
anything which might happen that night At midnight 
the house was shaken as if by an explosion, and the next 
day, as Faust had not made his appearance by noon, the 
host went to his room, and found him by the side of his 
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bed, with his face turned down, and dead. The devil 
had strangled him." 

In the records of the two authors just quoted, who seem 
to be perfectly in earnest about what they say, is con- 
centrated the moral of Goetlte's conception. Both ac- 
counts describe Faust as an ungodly theorist, who by his 
doubts and discontent, and by the absence of all true 
religion, was driven to commit with his own hand the act 
of destruction which has been attributed to the devil. 

The person and life of Faust were of peculiar interest 
to the German nation, inasmuch as they saw impersonated 
in them the whole of their metaphysical inclinations. 
Such indeed was the delight she« took in the history of 
his adventures and fate, that like " Punch and Judy " in 
England, " Faust and Mephistopheles " has been for the 
last two centuries the favorite *^ puppet-show " in Ger- 
many ; where the representation of Faust's life, and sub- 
sequent removal to the infernal regions is interspersed 
with a number of metaphysical remarks on nature, man- 
kind, spirits and ghosts. 

Faust is represented in this ^^ puppet-show " as a man, 
who had dared to overleap those limits which an Almighty 
power has assigned to reason ; dissatisfied with this life 
and its limited knowledge he wishes to know something 
of the next, and thus becomes an easy prey to the devil. 
To show how the serious has been coupled with ridicule, 
we may mention that in this puppet-show we find intro- 
duced the jester Caspar, Kasperle, or Kasperl, who plays 
in Germany the part of the Italian Arlequino, the French 
Palaisse, the Spanish Grazioso, and the English Punch. 

The oldest book on Faust appeared in 1587, at Frank- 
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fort on Maine, and was edited by John Spiesa. In thia 
^tion the daring Philosopher is represented as borrow- 
ing the wings of an eagle in his desire to become om- 
niscient, on these he visits every paort of earth and heaven, 
but in his desire to obtain everything, he gives himself 
np to the devil, and is annihilated. In the same year a 
transcription of the tale in the form of an epic poem was 
commenced, though it was not concluded till the following 
year (1588) when there were also published two transla- 
tions in the Danish a|id Lower German. Two years 
later tlie first E)nglisb version appeared, and in 1597 and 
1602, Marlow published an edition under the title "Life 
and Death of Dr. Faustus,** whose history now appears 
for the first time in a pure, dramatic form. Marlow's 
tragedy certainly has great poetical power, but is entirely 
• devoid of every loftier or higher tendency. Faust is ex- 
hibited as a mere sensualist ; he has studied Necromancy 
and uses his secret knowledge only to gratify his passions. 
The last scene (in which he repents) is of terrific gran- 
deur; his repentance however, the consequence of fear 
and not of love to God — is of no value, and the un- 
happy hero is carried off by Lucifer and Mephistopheles* 
Of a deeper meaning is a sketch from the pen of Ger- 
many's greatest critic — Lessing. Faust is there depicted 
as a youth in all the vigour of life, anxious to know and 
to enjoy everything ; in his speculations on a mysterious 
iiiture he falls asleep, and in his slumber becomes the 
hero of his tragedy. He barters away his soul to the 
Infernal spirit, and goes through a life of revelry, crime, 
and debauchery. At the very moment that his soul ia 
to be handed over for ever to the devil he starts up in 
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the wildest agony, and finds that the whole has been 
but a warning dream. The youthful philosopher then 
thanks Providence for his escape, and for ever renounces 
his presumptuous and vain desires. It is to be lamented 
that so beautiful and poetical an idea should be an un- 
finished sketch ; but that the reader may be enabled to 
judge for himself of the deep meaning and the true philo- 
sophy contained in the " Faust-Saga " we quote a most 
interesting scene from Lessing's sketch, in which (in ac- 
cordance with the popular legend) Faust interrogates the 
seven spirits on the subject of their power. 

Faust and the Sbven SpiBrrs. 

Fauit, You then are the swiftest spirits of hell ? 

All the Spirits, That we are. 

Faiut, All the seven of equal swiftness ? 

All the Spirits. No ! 

Faust, And which is the swiftest of all ? 

All tTie Spirits, It is I ! 

Faust What a wonder that amongst seven devils there should 
be only six liars. I must know jou better. 

Mrst Spirit, That you will surely by and bye ! 

Faust, By and bye I What doest thou mean ? Do devils also 
preach repentance ? 

First Spirit, Certainly, to a hardened sinner. But do not 
detain us. 

Faust, What is thy name, and how swift art thou ? 

First Spirit, Thou couldst have a proof sooner than an answer. 

Fatut, Well then — ^look here, what am I doing ? 

First Spirit, Thou passest thy finger quickly through the 
flame of Ihe light. 

Faust, And do I bum myself? Well then pass as quickly 
seven times through Hell, and do not burn thyself! Thou art 
silent ! Thou lingerest ? Do devils also boast ? Indeed ! no sin 
is so small that you should slight it. — Second, what is thy name ? 
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Second Spirit Chil ; that is in your tiresome language " Arrow 
of plague." 

Fatut, And how quick art thou ? 

Second Spirit, Doest thou think that I am but an empty 
name? As the arrows of plague. 

Fartsi, Well then go and try to serve a physician. Thou 
art too slow for me. Thou third one, what is thy name. 

Third Spirit. My name is Dilla ; and I am carried on the 
wings of the wind. 

Fatist. Thou fourth one ? 

Fourth Spirit. My name i^ Jutta ; and I travel on the beams 
of light. 

Faust, you wretched ones — whose swiftness can be reckoned 
in definite numbers I 

Fifili Spirit, They do not deserve thy wrath, they are Satiln's 
messengers in a material world. We are of the spiritual world 
— thou wilt find us quicker. 

Fatist, How quick art thou ? 

Fifth Spirit, As quick as human thoughts. 

Faust, That is something! — But human thoughts are not 
always quick — not always^ when truth and virtue require them. 
How slow they are then ! Thou canst be quick if thou will ; but 
who assures nie that thou wilt always choose to be quick? No, I 
shall trust thee as little as I ought to have trusted my own self, 
Helas ! (to the sixth spirit) Tell me how quick thou art. 

Sixth Spirit, As quick as the revenger's revenge I 

Faust, The revenger's ? which revenger's ? 

Sixth Spirit; Of that allpowerful, terrible One who kept re- 
venge for himself — for revenge is so gratifying. 

Fawt, Devil! thou blasphemest! I see thou tremblest. 
Say quick as the revenge of —I was about to name him — no, his 
name must not be pronounced amongst us — His revenge quick ? 
Swifl his revenge? And I still alive, and still sinning I 

Sixth Spirit, Thy being allowed to sin is already revenge ! 

Faust, And that a devil must teach me this ! To day, — ^No, 
no his revenge is not swift — and if thou art not quicker than his 
1 eveoge— -go— (to the seventh) How swift art thou? — 

Seventh Spirit, Discontented mortal^ if I too should not be 
swift enough for thee — 

Faust. Speak, how swift art thou? 
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Seventh Spirit Not quicker and not slower than the transition 
from good and evil ! 

Faust. Ha ! Thou art my devil ! As quick as the transition 
from good to evil ! Yes ! Indeed ! that is quick — there is nothing 
quicker than that ! Away from here, ye terrors of Hell ! Away ! 
Than the transition from good to evil ! I have experienced how 
quick this is — I have experienced. 

In addition to Lessing's sketch we possess two dramatic 
pieces on Faust by the celebrated painter, engraver, and ' 
poet, Frederic MiQler, the first of which appeared 1776, 
at Mannheim, under the title „ ©Jtuattoncn au« gauff^ 
Scbcn;" the second ,,Saufr« 8ebcn" was published 1778. 
In these pieces, Faust is represented as a man of too 
gigantic genius to be content to tread the same path as 
ordinary men ; his breast is filled with hatred and con- 
tempt for everything aromid him ; though capable of great 
love, an intense pride has made him weary of a world 
whose horizon limits his sight and whose " Mutter" clogs 
the flight of his thoughts; he cannot brook the scanty 
knowledge which men can acquire on earth, and in his 
disgust he sells himself to the devil, who on witnessing 
his wretchedness sympathizes with him as a being more 
unhappy than his own accursed self. The moral is that 
a desire for unlimited knowledge and power must cause 
our ruin, and we are impressively warned never to over- 
leap the boundaries of pious humility and contentment. 

Augustus Klingemann next attempted to write a 
tragedy on the same subject, and firee from all allegorical 
or mystical allusions; but notwithstanding its great poetical 
merits, the drama has little or no interest in consequence 
of the rough blunt manner in which the scenes are 
written, and from the entire absence of all philosophical 
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meaning ; it represents the deadly consequences of a life 
of licentiousness, as Faust is at the end carried off by the 
devil. 

Far grander and wilder is Grabbers /iS'iWft Uiib Don 
3uan." This unhappy author, in consequence of a habit 
of intemperance inherited from his mother, became, in 
spite of his wonderful abilities, the antitype of the two 
principal characters of his play ; he united in himself all 
the sensuality of Don Juan with the spiritualism of Faust. 
These two characters are painted in the most dazzling 
colours. Faust's burning thirst for knowledge is a kind 
of exaggeration of Goethe's picture, which it seems to have 
been Grabbe's aim to eclipse ; but Grabbe's poetry was 
like his private life — aimless and hopeless; there runs 
through the whole a vein of scepticism and materialism, 
the only effect of which is to shock and terrify the reader. 

We may next mention Byron's " Manfred," which has 
been said to bear some resemblance to Goethe's Faust ; 
but Manfred is rather a melancholy misanthrope than 
an audacious doubter; dissatisfied with everything, he 
buries himself among the glaciers of the Alps in order 
to give himself up to boundless despair. 

We find in Manfred a blind fate, a sort of Nemesis, 
lead on, by which the hero is influenced, and which is 
said to be an imitation of Mephistopheles ; here, however, 
all similarity ceases. Manfred interests us only as far as 
the greatness of his sufferings calls forth our sympathy. 
Byron's poetry is grand, and the misery of Manfred is 
exquisitely described, but there is an immense difference 
between " Manfred " and " Faust ; " for Manfred's suffer- 
ings are merely those of one solitary fancifril individual 
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man while in Faust we see condensed all the sufferings 
errors, yearnings and delusions of Humanity itself. 
Manfred is the prototype of a romantic drama, but 
Goethe united all the elements of the ancient Greek 
tragedy into perfect harmony with the modern romantic 
drama. 

Another highly interesting poem on the same subject 
is that by Lenau, undoubtedly one of the greatest Ger- 
man poets of our age, though an Hungarian by birth ; 
as lyric poet he is unsurpassed in depth and warmth 
of feeling, in beauty of expression, richness of simile, 
originality of metaphors and fluency of rhymes. Lenau, 
himself an unhappy and unsettled character, with a heart 
too great and too noble for the country in which he lived, 
and who was doomed to end his days in madness, wrote 
his Faust by painting his own desolate feelings and in- 
satiable yearnings after knowledge ; the hero resembles 
" Manfred " more than the " Faust " of Goethe ; he is dis- 
satisfied with the world, and, feeling utterly lonely, gives 
himself up to the Devil ; but he is represented as an ex- 
treme Idealist, everything is to him a mere delusion — 
all around him is a dream ; the Devil is a mere phantom ; 
grief, happiness, guilt, and the like are the creatures of 
an excited imagination. The impression left upon us 
by the poem is most painful, as in this conception the 
cheering element of trust, the last refuge against doubt, 
is never introduced ; the modern* Hegelista, with his me- 
taphysical sophistry, is personified, ending his wretched 
sceptic existence by suicide, and boasting with his last 
breath of that unlimited freedom of his *Ego,' which 
makes him Lord of himself— nay, of thelEvil Spirit too ! 
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We may, as a finale, mention that a French writer 
has lately exerted his powers on the same subject and 
has broufijht out a piece, which appeared on the Parisian 
stage towards the close of last year (1858). The author, 
however, being unable to enter into the philosophical and 
moral meaning of the fable, has plundered Goethe of 
his ideas to murder them ; Faust is turned into a Vol- 
tariian fop, Mephistopheles into a diabolical ^^commis 
voyageur," and the gentle, poetical Margaret into a sigh- 
ing, virtuous grisette. Unlike the English, who have, 
as stated above, twenty-two translations of Faust (some 
of which, as Hay ward's, have reached a dxth edition), 
the French seem to take no great interest in the subject, 
as there exist but four noticeable translations in that lan- 
guage ; they are all, with the exception of that by Henry 
Blaze, of a very indifferent stamp. That by St. Aulaire 
is brilliant but not faithful; to anything he could not 
understand he gave his own arbitrary interpretation. 
Stapfer's translation is so faithful as to be in many parts 
utterly incomprehensible, for, not understanding the idio- 
matic phrases, he has translated them literally, instead 
of by corresponding French expressions, thus rendering 
here and there whole passages totally unintelligible. As 
to Gerard's translation, its preface is the best portion of 
the work. 

By the //JJ^uftfagc/' whether as puppet-show, biographi- 
cal sketch, or in a dramatic form, in remote as well as in 
recent times, with all its allegories, mysteries and super- 
stitions, the object with the Germans has always been to 
discover and support truth ; and certainly this object has 
been best attained in the work before us. Goethe, though 
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adhering closely to the original idea of the Faust-tale, 
has included in his work not only those general truths to 
which we have already referred in the earlier part of our 
preface, but also a faithfiil picture of his own times, when 
was commencing the reformation of German literature, 
its emancipation from a contemptible mimicry of the 
French, and the self-imposed oppression of an antiquated 
and unnatural style. Lessing, who expelled the false 
idols of French literature from the temple of German 
poetry, was the father of Klopstock and Herder, and 
Luther was the child of the expiring days of chivalry 
and Romish credulity. In both instances we see super- 
stition, ignorance and progress mixed in the same cup : 
Tetzel and Luther, Kant and Lavater, Rousseau and 
Cagliostro, seemed to have combined to bewilder the 
world with their heterogeneous theories ; so that uncom- 
promising scepticism was marching side by side with the 
most childish belief in spectres and ghosts, charms and 
incantations. The presumption which leads men to ask 
questions far beyond their reach, and which mmt remain 
unanswered, and then to plunge into the grossest licen- 
tiousness because they do remain unanswered, the gradual 
development of truth from error, the overstrained en- 
deavours of the reason, and the coarse degradation of 
humanity, are all concentrated in the single character of 
Faust. He shows us plainly that the attempted analysis 
of our spiritual nature, the ruminating over useless me- 
taphysical problems, and the pompous verbosity assumed 
by many to conceal their real ignorance, are the destruc- 
tion of science and a deathblow to knowledge. He hates 
the empty formalities of life, the jingle of words, and 
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the caricature of science, — and to a certain extent he is 
\ nght^ — ^for human knowledf^e is limited enough. But 
Faust goes further ; he is discontented with his religion, 
with his God ; he has lost all faith in the truths of the 
Bible, and gives himself up, body and soul, to the powers 
of Hell, determined to enjoy the bodily pleasures of life, 
and to stifle the outcryings of his spiritual nature by 
sensuality. But human nature is twofold; to cultivate 
one part exclusively and to disregard the other lead to 
crime against God and nature ; Faust's character show^ 
that It is only in a harmonious union of the two that we 
can discover the solution of the great problem of human 
happiness. 

Goethe has more eloquently than any other poet excited 
humanity to solve the holy problem of the universe, 
and to renew the bond which in the dawn of mankind 
united together philosophy, physics and poetry — he has 
drawn us with powerful attraction to that land, the home 
of his intellect, where knowledge rests on faith, and faith 
guides the whole life I 

Throughout the following notes it has been our aim 
to justify and promote these general ideas, but we have 
endeavoured at the same time to explain each gram- 
matical or idiomatic difficulty ; we have tried to point out 
the many hidden allusions with which the work abounds, 
and which render it at first sight obscure and unin- 
telligible ; sketches are given here and there ot German 
life in its different phases ; I have tried to draw the at- 
tention of the scholar to the meaning, origin and history 
of many a word — ^for " language is fossil history," and 
in one word we often find petrified the historical develop- 
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ment of long-perished races, tribes with their half-for- 
gotten views, customs, &c. ; in short my intention has 
been to leave notliing unnoticed that might perplex the 
reader. I have also introduced, and briefly noticed 
several of Germany's poets and historians in the hope of 
drawing the attention of the scholar to these modem 
classics, a deeper study of which tends to cement that 
feeling of brotherhood between England and Germany 
by which alone we can hope to see established the uni- 
versal dominion of the Anglo-Saxon race, under which 
the celebrated brothers, Grimm, foresaw the universal 
spread of civilization. 

In the second part of ^^ Faust " the spiritual nature of 
the hero regains its mastery over his rebellious passions, 
and we see him, after passing through a wild" and ad- 
venturous life, entering at last into eternal peace. The 
allegories and philosophy of the second part are even 
finer, and its political allusions more interesting than 
those of the first ; and we hope at some future day to be 
able to offer to the public this part of the poem in a form 
similar to the present. 



London, Mat, 1859. 
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(3fl cincm ^^odf^ficrodlbtcn, ctiacn, floti^iWcn 3tinracr mint^^tg auf feinem 

©cffcl om ^-Pulte.) 

^be nuHr ad^ ! ^^iIofo^)l^te, 
3urtftcret * unb Sffiebictn, 
Unbr Iciber ! aiid^ ST^oIogie 
£)urd^aud ftubt)^, mit l^igem ^einit^n. 
SDa ftcV i^ nnxif id) ormer 5£^or I 
Unb Wn fo Hug, al^ toie jubor ; * 
$ci§c ajiagifter^ l^tge ^Doctor gar, ' 
Unb giel^ fd^on an bic gc^n Sa^, 
^auf, i^xai, unb qner unb frumm, * 

' Obsolete form of „3u8" — Law. 

' Although "glutted now with learning's golden gifts," as 
Marlow says, and though he has studied with untiring fervour 
every subject, he has never felt satisfied, and believes himself 
"just as wise as before" — „hm fo flitg, al8 tote giitoor." 

' An allusion to the fact that Groethe was honoured by different 
Universities with the decrees of all the four faculties : viz. Phi- 

o. 

losophy, Law, Medicine and Theology. 

* Oucr unb frumm, idiomatic. — Cluer means literally, cross, 
oblique ; frumm, crooked, curved, winding ; the corresponding 
translation would be ; up and down, to the right and to the left ; 
that is : he has guided his disciples on the cross and winding paths 
of sophism. Filmore, in his metrical translation of Faust, has 
** to and fro." 
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3Rcinc ©driller mi bcr 5R(|fe Ifctnm, * 
Unb fe^e, bag toir nid^td tt>iffen f 6nncn I * 
3)a« tt>itt mtr fd^icr '^ ba« ^crj tocrbrenncn, 
^voax bin ic^ gefd^cibter at0 aUe bic Saffen, 
Doctorcn, ^Uiagiftcr, ©d^rciber unb ^faffcn ; ' 
Wd) <)tagcn feinc ©crupct nod& 3">^if^'' 
gilrd^tc mid^ tocbcr t3or f)8ttc ni>d^ Iciifct- 
S^afftr ift mir aud^ aUc greuD' cntnffcn, 
Sitbc mir nid^t cin, tt)a« 5Red^t« ju toiffen, 
93ilbc mir nid^t cin, id^ ISnntc ti)a« Ic^rcn, 
®ie 3Kcnf c^cn gu bcffcm unb ju bclcl^^rcn, • 
Slud^ iiaV x6^ »cbcT Out nod^ ®clb, 
5Rod(? @^r' unb ^crrlid^Icit ber SBdt ; 
gg m6^te lein ^unb fo ISnger Icbcn ! 
®rum iaV id) mlc^ ber 3Kagte ergcben, '" 
Db mir burdi? ®cifte« iltaft unb ^unb 



* 2(n ber SfJafc ^fcnintjiel^ctt, to lead by the nose ; used also in Ger- 
man for, to cheat, to mock, to laugh at ; here more in the sense 
of the same English phrase : " to lead or mislead one, whose 
opinions are entii'ely subject to oUr own." 

* Confessing, what great men always have confessed, that 
the deeper they plunge into learning, the more they feel their 
ignorance. 

' @4ter, nearly, from fd^ieren, \(intU, quickly. @d^ter 3)id^, is 
used in some parts of Germany for — make haste. 

® ©d^retbcr, lit. writer, clerk, means here students of Theology, 
corresponding with the English legal name for a clergyman ; from 
the Gr. Kx-npucSs, Lat. "clericus." — $fftf[cn, from the Lower 
Saxon *'Pape," Anglo-Saxon "papa," Wallone "pope," Gr. 
irmnras, Lat. " papa " — lit. priest, used in German contemptuously 
of such priests as care only for their own interests. 

^ Faust is overcome by despair, because he has missed the 
comfort of religion. 

^^ This is the reason of his having devoted himself to the 
study of Magic ; to learn from ghosts and spirits, by unnatural 
means, what he has failed to discover in the usual course of study, 
and on the humble path of religion. 
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IRic^t manif ©e^tmntg " tourbe funb, 
!E)a6 idf nicbt mc^r^ mit faurcm ©d^njeigr 
3u fogen braud^e^ tt)a9 1<^ ntd^t xmfy 
®a6 id^ crfcnne, loa^ bte JBelt 
3ra 3nncr|icn jufammcn^alt, 
©dt^au' die SBiUen^fraft unb ©amen, 
Unb t^tt' xd<ift me^r in SBorten tramen. *' 

O fa^t 5Du, boiler 3»onbenfd>cm ! 
3um le^ten IWoI auf meine *i|Jein, 
®cit ic^^ fo mand^e IFiitternac^t 
8ln biefera ^utt Ijerangewac^t I ^' 
!iDaim fiber 23ud^er unb papier, 
Sriibferger greunb ! erfd^ienft bu mir. 
ad^ ! tfinnt' id^ boc^ auf Serge^^S^'n 
3u beinem lieben gid^te ge^n^ 
Urn 33erge«^8^te mit ®eiftern fd^tveben^ 
Sluf SSiefen in beinem Ddmmcr webenr 
SSon Sltlem JBiffen^quatm cntlaben, 
3n beinem SE^au gef unb mid^ baben ! ^* 



" The mysteries of creation, or the secret working of nature 
— an allusion to certain philosophers and metaphysicians of whom 
the proverb says : „@tc ^Srcn ba« @ra« »a<3&fcn/' or according to 
the English adage, *' they make mountains of mole-hills." 

" SBittcnSfraft— the power, the force of will. @amen, the seed, 
in an alchemical sense, the elementary matter from which every- 
thing is formed. — 3n SBortcn Iramen, to traffic with words, in order 
to hide one's ignorance. 

*' ^erangettJao^t, though a subjective intransitive verb, is used 
here in a transitive sense. S)cn SWonb ^jcranwacjen means, to 
ivatch the moon on, that is, as it were to bring her on by watch- 
ing. A fanciful idea as if the moon hurried on, because the 
watcher was getting impatient. 

" The moonlight streaming through the narrow gothic win- 
dows of his gloomily vaulted study, excites in him the desire to 
leave his dry books, to throw himself into the arms of gentle 
nature, and to dwell on the mountains with the elementary spirits 
of air, which; according to the superstitious belief of thoa^^iiues. 
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mV ! ftecf id^ in bcm ftcrfcr no^ ? 
aScrflud)tc6^ bumpfe^ TOauerlod^, 
SBo fclbft t)a« Itebc ipimmel«lid(^t " 

ZxixV burd^ gemalte ©d^cibcn brid^t ! 
93efc^>vanft mit bicfem Sftd^er^auf, 
!Den SBBiirmcr nagen, ©taub bcbcdft, 
!Bcn bt« an« l^o^e ®etp6lb' ^tnouff 
(gin angcraud^t Ropier umftcdft ; 
ma ©Ififcm, 33uc^>fcn ringe umftcllt, 
3Kit Snftrumcnten j)onge^)fro|)ft,i 
UtDStcr ^an^xatti brein geftopft— 
!©a« ift bctnc SBelt I ba« ^ctgt efne ©eft I 

Unb fragft bu nod^, toarum betn §crg 
®td^ bang In beinem iBufen Hcntmt/ 
gSarunt ein nnertlarter ©d^mcrj 
35ie altc gebcn^regung l^mmt ? 
(gtott bcr Icbcnbigcn 3latur, 
®a ®ott bte aJJenfd^en fd^uf l^tnctn, 
Uragiebt in SRaud^ unb 5Wober nur 
©id^ 5r^iergerij>p' unb 2:obt€nbein ! " 

pc^ ! Sluf ! ^inau« in^ tocitc 8anb I 
Unb bicg gc^eintnl^oMc 55ud^, 



rose just at the momeDt when the moon was full. Full moon, as 
possessing magic power, was considered in the Middle Ages as the 
proper time for conjuration, digging for treasures, or searching 
for enchanted roots. 

** Bj ^tmmelSli^t (heaven's light), the sun is miderstood. 
Ovid calls the sun, the eye of the world — mundi oculus ; Pliny 
— the soul : hunc mundi esse totius animum ; Milton combines 
the two ideas : 

" Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul ! " 

** These lines must be considered as a beautiful description of 
the little world — his study — in which he lives, as it really sur- 
rounds him, and of that higher world which in his phautastic 
imagination, he wishes to attain. 
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SSon 9ioftrabamu« " eigncr ^anb, 

3ft bit e6 nid^t ©clett gcnug? 
(Srtcnneft bann ber ©tcrne i?auf, 
Unb toenn 5Ratur X)icl^ untemeift, 
!Dann gel^t bic ©eelcnfraft bir auf^ 
SBie fprid^t ein ®eift jum anbcrn ®cifU 
Umfonft^ ba^ trodned @mnen l^ter 
!Die l^c'l'gctt ^^td^en bir crfldrt : 
3l^r fd^wcbt, i^r ©ciftcr, ncben mir ; 
?lntti)ortet mit/ ttcnn i^r mtd^ Ifoxt ! 
©r fd^ISgt ba8 SBucfi auf unb crbltdf t ba8 Seid^en bc8 SWafrolo8mo«. « 

$al SBcIdt^ aSonne fliefet in biefcnt ma 
Siuf einmal mir burd^ alle mcine ©inncn ! '^ 
3d(^ fii^Ie lunged, ]&cirgc« \!cb€n«gffi(f 

*' Michel de Notre-Dame, called Nostradamus, according to 
the custom which prevailed in the Middle Ages of giving every 
name a Latin termination. Nostradamus was horn at St. Bemj, 
in Provence, December 14, 1603, and died at Salon, Julj 2, 
1566. He was of Jewish origin, and celebrated as an as- 
trologer and a physician. He published a collection of prophecies 
in 1555 in rhyming quatrains under the title of: " Les prophecies 
de Michel Nostradamus," The MS. alluded to in the text is a 
magico-cabbalistic book, the "Aurea Catena Homeri," which 
Goethe studied at Frankfort, in which is taught the existence of 
a secret connection running through all nature ; a connection, no 
longer a secret to those who study Natural Philosophy, as they 
everywhere observe a gradual, scarcely perceptible transition from 
one phase or kingdom in nature to another. Many of the pro- 
phecies of Nostradamus have been fulfilled ; but we must remember 
that prophscus at those times included all mathematical or as- 
tronomical calculations, and even political combinations; their 
fulfilment, as also the extreme depth of Nostradamus' learning, as 
evinced by these <^ Prophecies,'' has been fully shown in the 
** Etudes sur le seizi^me siecle en France " of Philardtes Ch&sles, 
a learned French critic. 

^^ The sign of the Universe, from the Greek fiaKp6s, great, and 
Hwrn6%, world, 

^' No longer used with ,,en" in the plural. Tlus shows that 
the first monologue was written before 1789. 
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T)a^ arme §erj mit greube filCcn, 

Unb/ mtt gc^cimnig^onem S^rteb, 

Die fttdfte ber Jiatur rtng6 um mld^ iftx ctttl^uffctt ? *» 

* In the old cabbalistic books (see Note 448) every idea and 
doctrine had its own peculiar sign. It may be interesting to 
know, what these cabbalistic ideas of the secret powers of nature 
were. As an illustration we give some brief extracts from a work 
published under the title ** Heptaplus/' by John Pico di Miran^ 
dola* (1463 — 1494) as a mystic and cabbalistical interpretation 
of the history of creation, the principle object of which is to re- 
concile Plato with the Mosaic account, " There are, undoubted- 
" ly three different worlds ; the bodily world, the heavenly world 
** and the super-heavenly world, this latter comprising the intel- 
'Mectual world, or as Theologians call it, the angelic world. 
*' These three worlds form One, not only because they have One 
** originator (creator), but also because they have One aim. Any- 
** thing existing in the inferior world, exists also in greater per- 
** fection in the higher one. Thus, what in our world is elementary 
** heat,is in the heavenly world heating power, and in the intellectual 
" world the abstract idea of heat ; therefore in our world elemen- 
tary fire only exists ; in the heavenly world tlus fire is ethereal : 
— the Sun — and in the super- heavenly world the same element 
becomes seraphic fire or pure intellect (ratio, raison, reason, 
^erflanb) ; the elementary fire bums, the heavenly fire animates, 
and the seraphic fire — is love. Again, there is water on earth, 
^' water in heaven, water above lilie heaven. Water on earth ex- 
'* tinguishes the heat of life ; the heavenly water produces and 

* Oioyajmi Pico of Mirandola was born in 1463, and waa the yoim^Bt aoa of a petty 
Prince of Concordia and Mirandola, by a daughter of the house of Boiardo, the poet. 
He was sent, when only fourteen, to study common law at Bologna, and actually ob- 
tained tlie rank of a prothonotary Apoetolio. But after two years, the burning thirst 
for knowledge drove him out into foreign lands, to study the mechanical dialects of 
Lully at Pans, or to write fluent Latin under Baptista Mantuanus. After seven years 
of restless study, Pico turned his steps towards Borne, and proclaimed a tournament of 
learning, such as the world has never again witnessed. An unrivalled master of dialec- 
tics, he had extracted four hundred theses from the Keo-Platonists, the writers on 
Hagic, and the Talmudists ; to these he added five hundred of his own creation, and 
proposed to defend them against all comers : and in true knightly style, he added that 
he would defray all the expenses of those who accepted the challenge. At the age of 
twenty-eight, Pico determined to withdraw from the world. But the student's mode of 
life never seems to have varied. Twelve hoius of the day were spent in reading aaad 
writing; the Cabbala had been laid aside for the Bible ; the old dialectics were dis- 
used— ¥ico had learned to regard them as learned triftings ; and he only soui^t to finish 
the great works ol his life, a Harmony of Aristotle and Plato, a Conmientary on the 
Bible, and a Defence of the Faith. Always keeping up a liberal hospitality, Pico had 
practised in secret the most rigid austerities ; and an attack of fever, in 1494, found a 
frame unable to resist disease, and carried him off in the space of a few days. (See for 
ftuther details an excellent article on Pico of Mirandola in the " Saturday Beview," 
November 6, 1858, page 451 .> 
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9{eug(n!^nb mir burd^ 9lttt>' unb Sbem rinnen. 
SBar 60 eiit ®oit, bet btefe ^xdfcn fc^rteb, 
!£)te mir bad inn'te 2ioben fttUen, 

'^ nourishes it, and the seraphic water — conceives it. In tlie 
" first world, the Highest one — Grod is the supreme Unity, motion- 
'' less himself, all things move towards him ; in the middle world 
*' the empyrean, the Sun forms that unity ; motionless itself, all 
** other bodies move round it ; in the elementary world Matter is 
the fundamental substance surrounded by nine circles of tran- 
sitory things ; three of which are lifeless- the elements ; three 
Unfinished; three living, as: trees, bushes, plants, animals. 
** These three worlds form the ' Macrocosm.' Besides them 
** there is a fourth, including everything that the three others con- 
tain, the ' Microcosm ' — MAK. In him is to be found a body 
formed of all the elements^ a heavenly spirit, the vivifying 
power of plants, the feeling of an unconscious soul, and lastly 
*' reason as the angelic soul, that is— God's likeness." 

The Cabbala on the other hand teaches : that four worlds ema- 
nated from the Divinity as the source of all things ; the first pure 
emanation was the world called Axiluth — a word then used to 
designate God's most spiritual productions, (bte geifliAfle ^rt ber 
gSttli^en ^robuftton) — which is unchangeable in itself; the second 
world called Briah which changes ; the third Jezirah ( Jehzirah, 
Jesrahia, Jesraja, meaning : liDer @(i^ein bed $erm, the Lord's lustre, 
that is the Lord's shining, the Lord's splendour) — was formed 
by degrees, and contains the souls of the stars, and all pure 
spirits ; the fourth, Asiah, was considered as the elementary world. 
— The deeper the pure light descends, the more it loses of its 
spiritual power, the thicker it becomes, till it is at last embodied. 
The higher world influences the next inferior, and this again aspires 
to the higher one. 

The *' Cabbala denudata, seu doctrina HebrsBorum Tratiscen- 
dentalis etMetaphysica" (1677) gives the secret doctrine of the 
Oabbalists on the creation of the world in the following terms : 

** Totum mundum niaterialem in primsevo suo statu aut dia- 
phanum fuisse aut lucidum, hoc est, in soles, transparentesque 
coelos, iEthereosve Vortices fuisse distributura. 

''Duo quasi esse prsecipua mundi materialis elementa. iVa- 
vrale alt v rum, alterum Dimnum, 

'* Spiritum Naturse — ISandalpJtonem appellant Cabbalistas. 

'* Elementum Dirinum"— Ezechielis, sive Mercavam. 
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Sin id& cin ®ott ! SRit tt)trb f o lid^t " 
3d^ f d^au' in biefen reinen ^^m 
3)te toirlenbc 5Ratur bor mciner ©eclc ttcgcn. 
Seftt erft erlenn' td^ toa^ ber S33elfc fprid^t : 
,,©ie ©elftewcU ift nid^t b^rfd^loffen ; 
5Dctn ©inn ift ju, bein §crj ift tobt ; 
auf ! babe, ©driller, unbctbroffcn, 
35ie irb'fd^c 93ruft im greorgertrot^ ! '' « 

'' jS^oZ^m ill uno quoque Yortiee et Medium esse at Imtun, sive 

^' In quataor insoquales partes dividi posse Vortieem quatnor* 
que inde fingi Mundos, sive Orbes^ ecNrumque supremum vociui 
4.2ilui7iicum, alterum Briathicum, tertium' Jeziraihicum, et ulti- 
iDum denique Asiathicum, 

*' Orbis sive Mundus Aziluihieus extendatur ab margiae Yor- 
ticis Solis ftd Orbitam Saturni. 

'^ Briaihicus ab Orbita Saturni ad Orbitam Martis. 

'' Jeziraihicus ab Orbita Martis ad orbitam Mercurii. 

'' ^ia<^tou« ab Orbita Mercurii ad corpus solis jam frigesoentis. 

'' Duplicem enim Farmenides posuit, et calidum et frigidum 
Solera, qui primo Cometa factus mox Planeta fit seu TerraJ* 

Wagner in bis celebrated " People's Book '^ (SSoIt^budJ) speaks 
of six different worlds comprised in tbe '* Macrocosraos." Man 
forms, according to bis doctrine, tbe fifth world, or the ^' Micro- 
cosmos." — Many interesting passages concerning tbe above men* 
tioned worlds are to be found in Agrippa's well-known work '^ De 
occulta Pbilosopbia," a book wbicb Goethe appears to have studied 
thoroughly. 

'^ Faust fancies, he has discovered the oonsectiDg link between 
the elementary and intellectual world. 

^ S^^orgenrot^, morning dawn, stands for the whole of nature. 
The more we make ourselves acquainted with nature, the more 
capable does our heart become, of appreciating the greatness of its 
Creator. The word ®d^ii(er, by which Faust addresses himself, is 
used in a sense taken from cabbalistic works, the writers of which 
addressed their readers as their disciples or sons. Although it is 
denied by the celebrated Diintzer in his work on Faust, that the 
last lines are a rhythmical condensation of Nostradamus' preface 
to his son Csesar, the sign of quotation shows, that Goethe has 
quoted from some author, and as Nostradamus addresses his son 
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SSie ailed fid^ jum ©mtjen toebt, 
@tnd in bent anbem toirlt unb Ie6t ! 
SBte ^immcWIrSfte auf * unb nieberftetgen 
Unb fid^ btc golbnen (Sinter retd?en, 
3Rit fejjettbuftenbctt ©d^tofngen 
SSont ^immel burd^ bfe ©rbe bttngen, 
^armontf d^ aU ba« M burd^nhtgen I " 

aOScIc^ @d|^auf<)tcl ! aber a6^ I cin ©df^anfpiel nnr ! 

SBo faff' •* td^ btd^, uncnbli^e 5Ratur? 

(Suc^, Srttfte, 0)0 ? 3^r DucHen allcd 8cben«, 

Sin bcnen ^tamcl unb Srbe l&Sngt, 

Da^in bie tocKc Sruft fid^ brSngt— 

3f^r qucHt, i^r trSnlt, unb f c^^mad^f td^ f o t)crgcben3 ? " 



in a similar strain , there is no reason against our accepting the 
above lines as taken from Nostradamus. 

** Scarcely ever has been described more powerfully and gra- 
phically the continual motion of nature's forces. These lines show 
us, how our intellectual powers are constantly acting upon the 
elementary or earthly substances within us, and how a union of 
the two produces a longing towards the infinite. 

The words ,,unb fU^ bte golbnen d^tmer reic^cn'' are an allusion to 
the creed of the Manichseans (the followers or disciples of Mani 
or Manicheus, who founded a religious sect that flourished in the 
third century after Christ), who believed that the souls of the 
dead are retaken in golden vessels through the moon to the eternal 
light, — ^the Sun, whence they had emanated. 

'^ ^af{m, to seize, here to understand ; exactly like the English 
''grasp;" — faglid^, intelligible, S^ffungShaft, the intellect or 
power of understanding. 

** These lines, often objected to as unpoetical, must he con- 
sidered as personifying nature. In the bold figure of heaven and 
earth hanging on Nature's bosom, like a child on its mother'a 
breast, there is nothing common place. Besides its metaphorical 
beauty, this passage also contains the confession, that ail he sees 
is still incomprehensible to him, as his limited intellect is too weak 
to understand the real source of nature. 
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(St f(!tf(5fit untt^tHtg bft8 8ud^ ntn, unb txl>Mt ba« 3etd;en bed Srbi^eifled. *' 

©tc anber^ toirit bie^ ^^i(i)tn auf mid^ ein I 

Du/ ®cift bcr @rbe, bift mtr itcil^cr ; 

@d^on ffil^r xci) tneine itrfifte J^o^er^ 

@(i^on gtii^' id) toit bon neuem ^etn ; 

3d^ f fll^Ie aJiut:^^ m\6) in bic 2BeIt gu toagcn, 

{Dcr erbc ©e^, bcr (grbc ©lad ju tragcn, 

^tt @tilrmen mtd^ l^erumjufd^Ioigen, 

Unb in bc« ©d^iffbruc^^ ifnirfd^en nid^t gu jagcn. 

& toSat [vif fiber mir— 

!Dcr aWonb ocrbirgt fcin 8id(^t— 

iDic 8am^c f d>tpinbct I— • 

& bann)ftl— S« juden retire ©tra^Ien 

aWir urn ba« 5)au<)t!— (£« »ebt 

(gin ©d^aucr Dom Octoolb' ^crab, 

Unb f a^t mid^ an ! 

SO) \m% bu f ci|^tt)ebft nm mid^, crflcl&tcr ®eift ! 

(Snt^uae btd^ I 

^al totc'd in mcincm $crjcn rcigtl 

^u ncuen ©efii^Icn 

W* meine @tnne fid^ enpfil^Ien I 

3d^ filiate gong mein ^erg bir l^ingegeben I 

X;u mngt I bu nrngt I unb f oftet' ed mein Seben ! 

^ fagt bad Sudb unb f))r{4t bad 3eid6en bed ®et{led ae]^etntttigt)o!I and. 
e« 2n(ft eine tdt^Itii^e glamme, bet ® e i jl erfc^etnt in ber glamme. « 

®cift 
ffier ruft ntir ? 

,1 III I I I I L - - - ----- - ^ _ 

** (Srbfleifl — the spirit of earth. Archeus — an obscure term used 
chiefly among ancient chemists, to express some occult principle 
of life, or the cause of all the eflects which we obserre in nature ; 
derived from apxny principle ; it is also used in the sense of the 
spirit of this elementary world. According to Paracelsus — Archeus 
18 that power, which separates the elements and forms and changes 
them into the various forms they assume. Faust must feel him- 
self more at ease on looking upon this sign. 

^ The spirit conjured by Faust is supposed to appear in a red- 
dish flame ; flames being always considered as emblems of earthly 
intellect. 
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tSan^t (a!»gctt>cttbct). 

®d;rcdtid^e«®cfid^t? 

®cift. 
S5u l^aft mtd^ mSd^tig angcjogcn, ' 

?lti mcincr ©<)^5rc tang gcfogen, 
Unb nun— 

gauft 

fflc^; id(?crtra9'Wd^nid(?tl 

I)u flcl^ft crat^mcnb m\6) ju [c^aucn, 

aJicinc ©timmc ju ^6rcn, mein Slntll^ ju fcl^n ; 

aRtd^ nclgt bein mftd^tig ©eelcnfle^n/ 

I)a bin tc^!— SBeld^ evbarmlid^ Orauen 

gaSt Uebernicnf c^cn " bi^ ! SBo ift bcr ©celc 9Iuf ? 

SaJo ift bte SSrttft, bte cine SSBcIt in fic^ crfd^uf ? 

Unb trug unb l^cgte, bte mit greubebebcn 

erf^toofl, fid^ un«, ben ©ciftcrn, gtcid^ in l^ebcn ? 

SBo bift bu, Sauft, beg ©timme mir crflang^ 

Dcr \ii) an mt^ mit aUen StcSL\ttn brang ? 

S3ift bu e«, bcr, bon mcincm ^aud^ umwittcrt, 

3n alien ^^eben^ticf en jittcrt, 

@in furd^tfam ttcggelrfimmtcr SBurm ! 

Sauft. 
@oD x^ bit, JJfcimmcnbilbung tocid^cn? 
3cl^ btn'«, bin gauft, bin bcine6 ©letd^en ? 

®etft. 
3n 8cben«flut^en, im S^atenftunn 
SBall' idf auf unb ab, 
©cbc l^in unb ijex ! 
©ebutt unb ®rab, 
(Sin etoige^ 5!Jteer, 
(Sin njed^felnb SSSeben, 
(Sin glfi^nb i?eben, 

* " Upperman," supernatural man, one wbose ideas nre capable 
of higHer flight than those of ordinary men. 
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©0 fd^aff' tdf) am faufcnbcn SBebftui^t bcr 3^it, 
UHb totrtc bcr ©ott^eit Icbcnbige^ ftleib. 

gauft. 
S)cr bu bic tt>cttc SBcIt umfd^ioeifft, 
©cfd^aftiger ®cift, tote na^ fft^fP id^ midSj bir ! 

®ctft 
Du gtcidf^ft bcm ®eift, ben bu begreifft, 
S«tc^tmir!~ 

3 a U ft (aufammenfiiirgejib). 
ma)t bir? 

®em benn ? 

3c^,(SbenbiIbber®ott^it! 

Unb nid^t eirnnal bit!** 

(g« froi>ft. 

O Job I — id^ fenn'« — ba« ift metn gamulu« ! " 

28 In floods of life, in storms of deeds 
I wander up and down, 
I weave hither and thither, * 
Birth and grave. 
An eternal ocean, 
A changing weaving, 
A glowing life — 

Thus I create on the rattling loom- of time. 
And work the living garments of God ! 

There is scarcely anything to be compared with these few lines 
of Gt>ethe in modem poetry, not only for brevity of ezpression, 
and purity of versification, but also for intensity of meaning. 
Nature in its eternal changes creates only the outward forms of 
Divinity, but not Divinity itself. Thus the visible creation re- 
presents, as it were, the garments of Divinity, which in itself must 
remain invisible to our earthly eye. 

** Man is man, and nothing else, he cannot rise above his hu- 
man nature. The secret working of nature must remain for ever 
an incomprehensible riddle to him. 

'* Ashamed of his pride and conceit, Faust breaks down under 
the consciousness of his failing. 

^ By this title were distinguished all those elder students in 
the Universities who had been intrusted with the special atten- 

* That 10 : now to pcodnee, now to destroy. 
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(g« toirb mcitt f d^Snftcd ®Vxi in nid^te ! 

Dag blcfc gaac ber ©efid^tc 

5Der trodne ©d^tcid^er" ftCrcn mu|! 

S3 a g n e r , im @4(afrocfe nnb ber ^atSftm^t, ettte Sam)}e in ber i^anb, 

gaiijl metiDet fic^ unmiUifl. »* 

SBagner. 
SScrjci^t, id^ ]^B»' cud^ beclamir^ ; 
3^r laf't gcwig ein gried^ifd^ Xrauerfptet ? " 

dance on the person of a professor ; they had to copy the MSS. 
of theur learned master, to collect fees, to take down the names 
of the students, and to superintend the classes, for which seryices 
they enjoyed free hoard and lodging in the house of the professor. 
— Famulus Wagner is the personification of pedantry, of that 
book-learning that deals only in words, in sentences, in gram- 
matical subtUities, 'wi&out ever penetrating into the spirit of the 
subject. 

^ Xtx trocfne ^6)Ux6ftt, the groveller unconscious of his higher 
human dignity, wanting in inspiration for anything better, an au* 
tomaton looking out at his ease for his own profit. 

This first monologue of Faust is full not only of poetical beauty, 
but also of truth. There is no man of intellect who has not felt 
in a greater or less degree all the despair by which Faust's soul 
is tormented in his yearning to penetrate the mysteries of nature. 
The natural philosopher seeking on the heights of the Antilles 
and in the depths of the earth to discover its age, by means of 
strata, and the different formations of coals, clay, &c. ; the astro- 
nomer calculating the course of some mysteiious star ; the t>oet 
living in the empire of thoughts; the investigator of ocean's 
hidden paths ; the analytical chemist surrounded by his retorts*- 
must one and all have felt in certain hours like Faust. iNay ! even 
those, who have devoted themselves to branches of scieuce more 
tangible and apparently less abstruse, must have shared with 
Faust the same feelings of hopelessness, and have been humbled 
by the same despair. Men may always find in religion, in the 
confiding trust in an Almighty Being a clear solution to their in- 
quiries, and avoid tbe risk of falling a prey to the demon of doubt. 

^ In Wagner's dressing gown, night-cap and lamp we see be- 
fore us emblematically the dry pedant. 

^ A Greek tragedy seems to him all that could disturb tho 
night's rest of a learned man^ and in that tragedy not the horrors 
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3ii biefcr fifunft mbOfV id) t»a« <)rofitirciv; 

SDcim ^cut ju Sage totrlt fca^ »ieL 

3d(? l^ab' e^ Sfterfi^ rii^mcn l^i5rcn, 

(Sin ftomSbiant I5unt' eineit ^farrer lel^ren. "^ 

gauft. 
3a, tocnn ber ^farrcr cm flotnSbiant ift ; "^ 
aSic ba6 bcnn tpo^l gu Beitcn fommen mag. 

SBagncr. 
Sld^ I mm man f o in fctn aJiufeum gebannt ift, 
Unb ficljt bic SBelt !aum cinen geicrtag, 
ftaum burdj cin gernglae, nur Don tociten, 
aSie f oU man fie burc^ Ueberrebung Iciten ? « 

0auft. 
SBenn i^r'« nid^t fiil^lt, il^r tuerbct'^ nic(^t eriagen, 
aSenn c^ nld^t aii^ ber ©eele bvingt, 
Unb mit urfrfiftigem Sebagcn 
!3Die ^crictt atter |)i5rer jwingt. ^ 



of an inexorable fate, driving men to unnatural crimes, but the 
difficulties of a declension or a conjugation, the critical use of a 
subjunctive or optative mood, the mode of scanning a doubtful 
verse. 

^ That is, to teach him, how to profess feelings when there are 
none in his breast ; how to feign belief, when there is no faith 
in his bosom ; in one word, how to plaj the hypocrite successfully. 
Wagner, who is not inspired by any higher thoughts, wishes at 
least to know, how to become a teacher of words — of great, sound- 
ing words. 

*' That is : if the preacher does not believe what he teaches, 
he is nothing but a comedian. 

^ Here Wagner humbly confesses, how difficult it is for us to 
govern mankind by mere persuasion, whilst we look on the world 
from our studies, and see it only at a distance as through a teles- 
cope. 

* If there b no higher inspiration, you will never learn to move 
the hearts of your hearers. „SSa8 ni^t Horn ©ergen !5mmt , bringt 
ni^t gum ©ergcn," — "what does not come from your own heart, 
does not touch another's heart " — says the German adage ; that 
is if we are not ourselves convinced we never can convince others. 
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@t6t t^r nur immer, leimt iufammen, 
aSraut ein 9?agout Don anbrcr @c^mau3, " 
Unb blaft bte fiimmerltc^en Slammen 
Xud curcm af df;cnl>aufd?cn 'rau« ! *' 
SScwunb'rung Don JtiiiDcrn unb affcn, 
SBenn cu^ *• barnad^ ber ©aumen ftc^t ; 
a)oc^f »erbct t^t otc 4)erj ju 5>erjen fc^affcn, 
SSenn e9 eud^ nic^t Don ^ergcn gei^t 

Siagner. 
ancln bcr SBortrag « mad^t be« JRcbnct^ ®(a« ; 
3^ f&^r e9 mol}(/ nod|^ bin xiif n>ett jurfid. 

gauft 
@uc^' (Sr ben reblic^en ©emtnn ! 
®ci 6r Icin f d^cUcnlautcr ** 2^or ! 

^ What a deep satire is contained in these few lines* Men 
who gather the ideas of others, to cook« as Faust says, a stew from 
them, or who endeavour to shine only with borrowed flames of in- 
spiration, can never persuade. 

*^ ^\dittx\fin\6^, our body — lit. a little heap of cinders ; as ia 
the words : ** ashes to ashes." %\^t, obsolete for dust ; a dusty 
ground is still called in many parts of Germany S([d^e— afc^icbt* 
The word itself is derived from the Greek ^^a — dust ; in Nother 
and Ottfried we find Ascu, and Asgu. Gothic : Azgo, Anglo- 
Saxon, Acse, English, Ashes, Swed: Aska. This word occurs 
also in the following idiomatic expressions : (S9 gUmmt J^euer unter 
ber 2lf(!jc —there is some danger ; 3m ©od! unb bet %\6)t SBugc ti)\m 
— to be sorrowful — to mourn — to be grieved — referring to the 
Jewish custom, pouring ashes on their heads when in great dis- 
tress. Ungebrannte 9[[4e means a stick; — in the comic style, 
demanbeu ntit ungebrannter %\6)z beflrenen — is to beat somebody. 

^ By addressing Wagner here in the second person plural, 
Faust addresses in him all those, who, incapable of all deeper 
feeling, are mere " every-day-men." 

^ The delivery, the diction is all that he cares for. 

** 2)ie @c!(;ettf, the little bell ; f^ellenlaut; noisy like the jingling 
of a foolscap. An allusion to the words of the Apostle : '' Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal " 
(the German version r^ads *' littU hell "). 
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e^ trfigt SScrftanb unb reciter ©inn 

yjlit tt)cnig Jhinft fid^ [clbcr »or ; 

Unb tDenn'd eitd^ Sntft ift mad }u fagen/^ 

Sft'd nSt^ig aBortcn nadf^iujagcn ? 

3a, eure iRtttn, bie f o blinlenb ftnb/ 

3n benen i^ bet 3J{enfd^^ett ®ifmijA fr&ufelt 

@inb unerquidlidl^/ toie bet S^ebeltDtnb, 

S)er l^rbftlid^ burd|^ bie bfimn :iBI&tter fanfett!'' 

SBagnct. 
Sld^®ott!bieJlttnfttftIang; 
Utib lurg ift unfcr 8eben. *• 
9Jiir tt>irb bci meincm Iritifd^ 33cftrcbcn 
S)od^ oft urn Stop^ unb 93ufen bang. 
SBlc fd^iDcr finb nld^t bie SWittcl ju ertocrben, 
JDurd^ bie man ju ben r^ueKen fteigt ! 
Unb tlf ntan nur ben Ijalben SBeg errcidjt, 
!Piu6 too^l eitt armer leufel fterbcn. *' 

gauft. 
Da« ^rgantent, *® ift bad ber l&eil'ge ffironnen/ 

^ He adTises Wagner, to use his own reason ; this, he^sajs, 
does not require any ornament, but readily adapts itself to any 
style and can always express itself clearly ; he then points out the 
'* errors of the word-makers'' and compak^s their florid speeches 
to shreds of paper in which they twist humanity, and again, to 
a eheerless, damp wind blowing through dry autumnal leaves. — 
$erbjl— autumn, lerbftltd^f autumnal. 

*• „2ana ifl bie Stunft — turj ifl baS ficbcn" one of those epigram- 
matical observations in which Goethe is so rich and striking — its 
meaning is : that the brevity of man's hfe never allows him to 
become perfect in any branch of science or art. 

^ Wagner realises only the outward difficulties of study, the 
grammatical knowledge, which is bo difficult to obtain. S)ie 
STlittel, refers to the necessity of acquiring the language, before 
any real use can be made of the original authors : bie Cuetlen. 

^ Faust expresses his utter contempt for critical and historical 
commentaries, as, by their dry treatment of the living book of 
history, those matters are frequently made most prominent which 
are in reality of only secondary importance. Faust knew that 
there is a logic in events as well as in reasoning. 
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SSoraud etn Ztnvi ben S)urft auf emig ftiUt ? 
Srquidung ^aft bu ^ ntd^t gen>onnen, 
3Benn fte bir nid^t au9 eigner ®eele quitlt 

Sagner. 
Ser^etl^t ! ed ift ein grog (Srge^en, ~ 
©id; in ben ©eift ber 3eiten gu berfe^en, 
3u fd^ouen, tok tox und ein tDeifer ^iann gebad^t, 
Unb toir n^ir'd bann }ule^t fo ^entidf^ loeit gebrac^t. 

gauft 
O j[a^ bt« an bic ^tcrnt melt ! 
SRein grennb, bie ^citen ber SSergangen^eit 
©inb un« ein iBud^ mit fieben ©iegcln ; " 
S5$ad i^r ben ®eift ber ^eiten l^igt, 
33a^ ift im ®runb ber ^cncn crgner ®eift, 
3n bent bic S^ittn fid? bef piegeln. " 
35a ift'd benn " toal^Tlid^ oft ein 3ammer ! 

*^ The S)u is here taken in a general sense, as the two last lines 
are a general obserration rather than an address to Wagner in- 
dividually. 

^ Or ^gS^en — an amusement. 

" An allusion to Revel. V. 1-3. 

'* And I saw on the right hand of him that sat on the throne 
a book written within and on the back side, sealed with seven seals. 

*' And I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud Toice, who 
is worthy to open the book^ and to loose the seals thereof. 

'' And no man in heavetiv nor in earth, neither under the earth, 
was able to open the book, neither to look thereon.' ' 

" Faust breaks out into bitter satire as he thinks how his- 
torians substitute their own narrow thoughts for the spirit of by- 
gone time?, and how apt they are to lay down their own biassed 
views as historical facts. Goethe aimed in these lines more par- 
ticularly at the well- known historian Ludeu. Are not his words 
applicable to many modern vniters ? 

^ ^cmn is found in the old editions, and agrees better with the 
general sense of the speech, as this exclamation should simply be 
united by a copulative conjunction to the preceding sentences. 
^tnn, as a causal conjunction, would imply a conclusion from ar- 

C 
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3Ran ISuft cu*, bci bcm ctftcnSSIi* botoon. 
®tt ftcl^n^tfai" unb cine iRumpclfammcr, " 
Unb ^5d?ftcn« cine ^aitpt^ unb ©taat^action, " 
ma treffli*cn <>ra8matifd^cn'' TlaTcmtn, 
SStc fie ben ^up|)en »o^t tm 3Jeunbe jiemcn ! 

SBagner. 
Mein bte ©dt ! bc« 3J{enf(]^cn ^erj unb ®eift ! 
?W6d?f Jeglid&er bod^ tt>a« babon eriennen. " 

gauft. 
3a, \Da^ man fo cricnnen l^eigt ! 
SBer barf ba(J ffiinb betm red^ten 9lamen nenncn ? 
!Die wentgen, bic toad babon eriannt, 
!Die t^Srid^t g'nug t^r bofleS §erj nid^t toal^rtcn, 
5Dcm $6bet iljr ®efil^(, tljr ©d^auen offcnbarten, 
$at man oon Je gefreugigt unb bcrbrannt. »• 

gaments, which does not exist ia the simple exclamation — '* !S)a 
ijl'8 t)ann toa^rlit^ oft cin Sammcr I " 

** The dust-hin. 

** Lumher-room. 

*• The name given to dramatical representations of events, 
taken from the old Testament, and from the histories of Greece, 
Bome, Turkey or other countries. They were first introduced 
into Germany by Magister Velthem at the end of the seventeenth 
century; the pieces were generally had translations from the 
Spanish, and a clown or other comic character always took a pro* 
minent part in the performance. Lessing intended to publish a 
collection of these ,,^au^t»unb @taat9afttonen'' but left the work 
unfinished. 

*' With " pragmatical maxims," because the principal characten 
of these ,r$<tu^t« unb ©taatSattionen" had to utter vague political 
doctrines. The term '' pragmatical " was first used by the Greek 
historian Polybius for the doctrinal part of the historical narrative. 

" Goethe puts the word " knowledge" in the mouth of Wagner 
merely as a contrast to his pedantry. 

^ Faust alludes not to the outward formal learning which 
Wagner considers knowledge, but to the true inward knowledge 
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3d^ bitt' tViO^, t$ceunb, e9 tft tief in bet 92ad^t ; 
%3tr m&ffen'd btegmd unterbred^n. "^ 

SSagner. 
3dt^ ^dtte gem nut immer f ortgetoac^t, 
Um f gelebrt mit euc^ mid^ gu befpred^n. ^^ 
X)o(^ morgen^ aid am erften Oftertage, 
Srlaubt mir ein' unb anbre Stage. 
SJttt (Stfer ^b' ic^ mid^ bet @tubten befliffen ; 
3n)ar tocip ic^> bicl^ bod^ mdd^t' ic(> alted toiffeu. •* 

gauft (affcin). 
SBic nur bem ffopf nid^t aHc ^offnung fd^toinbct, 
35cr tmmerfort an fd^alcm 3^"8C Hebt, 
SRtt gtefger $anb nod^ @c^%a grdbt^ 
Unb frolj ift, tocnn cr 9legcnn>urmer ftnbct ! " 

of those reformers, who wished to draw the masses from erroneoas 
religions views, and who generally had to suffer for their noble 
intentions on the cross or on the stake, as the martjra, Huss, 
Giordano Bruno, Savanarola, and others. 

^ It is impossible for Faust to put up any longer with Wag- 
ner's shallow speeches, and he begs him to postpone the conver- 
sation till another day. 

^^ How conceited and self-engrossed this narrow-minded pedant 
is ! He has pb^prved nothing of the painful excitement under 
which Faust suffers during the whole colloquy. 

" What contrast is heie I Warner indeed pretends to know 
mnch, and would fain know all, but how widely does the ^* All " 
of the Famulus differ from the metaphysical '' All ** of Faust ! 
These two plastic characters represent Genius in opposition to 
formal knowledge, (a word which must be taken in the sense in 
which Aristotle uses it, namely as a demonstrative habit, by which 
we acquire the science of things necessary and eternal. See 
sixth book of the JSicomachsean Ethics.) We see here the 
machine put in opposition to its inventor ! 

" Faust feels himself thoroaghly depressed and unhappy. 
Wagner has shown him the utter nullity of human knowledge, 
and in him Faust sees his whole species degraded — he is justly 
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35arf cine fold^c URcnfc^cnftimmc l^icr, 
SBo ©dfterfftllc mid^ umgab, crtSncn?" 
S)o(^ adf ! fflr bie^ntd ban!' td^ bit, 
{Dem firmlid^ften bcn aUen (SrbenfSl^nen. 
®u riffcft mid^ bon bet aSergweiflung M, 
!Dte mir bte ©tnne •* fd^cn jcrftdren toollte. " 
ad^ ! bie (Srf d^einMHg roar f o rief engrog^ •' 
^1 idt^ mtd^ ted^t aid 3^^^S em))tinben foKte. 

3c^, (gbenbilb ber ®ott^ctt,«« ba« fid(^ fd(>on 

disgusted with a race that professes to search afiter treasures, and 
jet is contented on merely finding a rain-worm I 

With these lines ended the first fragment of this immortal 
poetry ; it was sketched in Fehruarj, 1788, and published as a 
fragment in 1789 in the midst of those eventful times, in which 
the attention of the whole of Europe was directed towards the 
convulsions in France, and when all minds were filled with hopes, 
as a new era in continental life dawned upon them. How many 
Fausts did not France produce ! How few have survived their 
times so gloriously as this poetical creation of Germany's master- 
mind I 

^ The second monotone did not appear in the fragment pub* 
lished in 1789« That it was written much later is beyond all 
doubt, and it is thought to have been composed in 1799 or 1800. 
Not only the versification, but also the orthography is much altered: 
thus Gbethe iu ihe first monologue uses „^ituitii*' for the plural 
of „©inii/' while he now has ,,@innc." There is too a deeper 
feeling, a greater intensity of passion in the second monologue, 
though it is not written quite in accordance with the spirit and 
style of the first. 

*^ ^tnne.^yide preceding note. 

^ He thanks Wagner for having saved his soul from utter 
despair by such shallow and limited reasoning. 

*' ^ot to be taken literally. Stiefengrog, refers to the intellec- 
tual superiority of the spirit of earth. 

^ In the first monologue, (Sbenbilb ber (Sottl^eit, is taken in its 
usual sense, as in Genesis I. 27. '* So God created man in his 
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©anj nal^ gebilnR bent <S)>iege( eio'ger IBai^tl^it, ' 
€ein felbft 8eno§,'* in ^tmmd^glan} unb ftiar^ett, 
Unb abgeftreift ben (Srbenfol^n; 
3d^^ mtfft M S^rub, ^ beffen frele ihraft 
®(^on bnrc^ bte W>em bet 92atur ju fitegen 
Unb, fd&affenb, ®9tterleben jn geniegen 
@t(^ aJ^nnns^ooQ bermafi, tt>ie mug tci^^d b&gen 
Sin .S)onnern)ort ^ ^at mtd|r l^intoeggerafft. 

iRid^t barf id(^ bit gu g(eid|^en ntid^ t)ermeffen. 
$ab' idf^ bie ffraft bidl^ anjujiei^n befeffen, 
®o ^' i(^ bi(^ }u ifOXtn teine jhraft. 
3n fenem fel'gen Kugenblide ^ 
3d^ fiii^Ite mi(!^ fo tiein, f o grog ; 
S)n ftie^t graufant mid(^ {urftde, 
3ad ungeiDijfe SRenf dbenlood. '^ 

aum imagey in the image ef God created he him '' ; but here 
„&tnhxtb dotted" referg to the godly power of acting with con- 
adoasaess. 

• " Enjoying my ownidf" — ^he would have felt the fullest satig- 
£stction in looking with spiritual purity into the mirror of eternal 
truth — ^in which his own ^If would be reflected, 

^"1 more than Cherub.*' Allusion to Ezekiel XXVIII, 14, 
Tide also Note 51. ''Thou art the annointed Chervh that 
coTereth ; and I have aet thee so : thou wast upon the holy moun- 
tain of GK>d; thou hast walked np and down in the midst of 
the stones of fire." I more than Cherub — ^meaning : I stand- 
ing nearer to the Almighty — like a Seraph ! 

" That thundering word r,T)onnertt>ort" viz : that he is equal 
only to the spirit which he is able to oonoeiye. 

^ Faust distinguishes here between two moments, the moments 
of appearance and disappearance of the ghost : the demonstra- 
tive pronoun „icncr, t, H/* is therefore perfectly correct. Many 
commentators took it as referring to the remoter period at which 
the first monologue had been wntten by Goethe. 

^ The antithesis— fo Hein— fo grog, refers to the dualism in our 
human nature ; Uule in consequence of our being earth-bom, yet 
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• 

SBcr le^rct midf ? toa^ foil id) meibcn ? 

©ott ic!^ gcl^ord^cn jenem !lDrang ? ^* 

a^ ! unfrc iE^atcn felbft, fo gut at« unfrc gcibcn, 

@ic l^cutmcn unf rc« 8cbcn« ©ang. "^ 

35cm ^errlid^ftcn, toad aud^ bcr ®ctft cntpf«ngen, 
SJrSngt immcr fremb unb f rcmbcr ^ ©toff fid^ aii ; 
SBcnn »ir gutn ®utcn biefer S33elt gctangcn, 
S)ann l^ei^t bad 33effre SErug unb ffia^n. 
Die und bad 8cbcn ^ gabcn, l^errlid^c ©cffil^tc 
©rftarrcn in bent trbif^cn ©ctoul^Ic. 
SKcnu ^l^antafic fid> fcnft mit lill^ncm JJIug 
Unb l^offnungdooU gum (Stotgen ertoeitert^ 
®o ift ein fletner Staum il^r nun genug, 
2Benn @IM auf ©lud tin ^ettenftrubel f d^eitert 
!Dic ©orgc niftct gtcic^ im tiefcn ^crjen, ^ 

great as regards the power we possess in the world of thoughts ; and 
as Faust reflects on tkp power of the earthly part of man's nature, 
he is again thrown hack upon, and overwhelmed hy tlie recollec- 
tion of his fettered existence. 

^* Aflber the highest knowledge ! That is, to pluck the forbidden 
fruit from the tree of knowledge. 

^ „®ang"— used for the flight of our spirit. 

^* A poetical license very often used hy GK)ethe in connecting 
two comparatives hy the conjunction iinbi and omitting the teimi- 
nation er of the former : the words should he : /^frember unb frember 
©toff" — (matter); that is, However high our spirit mayfly, 
there is gross matter enough in us to drag us downwards to earth. 

" SeBen — life, in the sense of consciousness, knowledge, un- 
derstanding. What gave us life, and developed in us the faculty 
oi thinking? and why is this faculty continually checked hy 
earthly honds ? 

'^ Every man, who has heen visited by misfortune ceases to a 
certain extent to delight in life, and care nestles in his heart, 
creating in him secret sorrows ; but such extreme disquietude and 
despair, as is here painted, is the fate only of one who is with- 
out faith. 
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S)ort mirfet fie ge^eime ©d^mergen, 

Unru^ig toicflt ftc fi* unb ftSret 8uft unb 5Ru^' 

©ic bcdt fid^ fteW mit ncuen 3Jia«fcn jU/ 

@ic mafl aW ^au« unb ^ol al^ fficib unb ftinb erf c^^einen, '^ 

ate geuer, SBaff cr, ©old? unb ©ift ; 

Du bebft bor allem, n)a« nid?t trifft, 

Unb tt>a« bu nic berlierft, ba^ mu^ bu ftet« fccmeinen. " 

Den OSttem glcid^' i^ nid^^t ! 3u t'cf ift e« g^f "I?" ; 
S5em aaSurme gteid^' \6f, ber ben ©taub burc^toii^It^ 
^n, tt)tc er fid^ Im ©taubc nd^renb lebt, 
35c« SBonb'rerfi Zxxtt cernid^tet uno begrabt. " 

3ft e« nid^t ©taub, toa^ biefe Solje SBanb, 
au« l^unbcrt gSd^crn, mir Derenget/ 
S)er irBbel/ bjr, mit taufenbfac^;em JCanb, 
3n biefer 3Kottentoclt mid^ brSnget ?^ 
^ier f oH i^ finbcn, »a6 mir fe^lt ? 

^ To such a man, evtrytliing becomes a source of fear : house, 
wife, children, fire, water, dagger, pouou — all excite in him the 
feeling of suspicious dread. 

^ ^etDcinen, designates the anxiety that a man without faith is 
constantly suffering in his fear of losiag something dear to him. 

. The part of this monologue, commencing at "^ CSbenbilb ber 
Gott^tt"— to the words «ba« mugt bn fietd bnoetnen" is too plaintive, 
too like an elegy in its composition, and therefore not quite in 
accordance with Faust's active, dramatic character. 

^^ Expressing the nullity, the utter impotence of our nature, 
the vanity of our existence. Cf. the following passage from 
Werther : — »®cr ^irailofc ®^)agicrgan0 loftettaufenoanncn 2Bilrmd^ett 
bad Seben, ed gerrlittet ein ^ugtrttt bie miil^feltgen <3^eb&ube ber Smeifen 
unb jlam^ft eine !leine SBelt in ein {d^md^Itt^ed ®rab.» 

" Everything surrounding us is but dust. »SWottenroeU" world 
of moths. — The word v^taub" is in German often used for body ; 
thus, 

Unflerblt«, boc!^ bed 2:obe9 9taub 
@tnb n>tr balb @n()el unb (alb etaub. 

(Sronegf. 
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©oU id^ DlcUcid^t in taufcnb ©ii^crit Icfcn, 
5Da6 ftbcratt bic ajfenf d^cn fid^ 8^^"*^^^ 
5Da6 l^lc UHD bei cin ®lii(flid^cr flcmcfcn ? ^^ 

at« bag bcin ^trn, tt)ic mcinc^, einft t)crtoirret/ 

!Ccn Icidjtcn 2afl gcfudf)t unb in bcr !iDSmm'ruttg fd^tocr, 

ma 8uft nad^ SBa^r^eit, iSnuncrlid^ gcirrctl** 

3^r Snftrumcntc frcilid^ «* f<>ottet mein, 

IWit liRab unb ftdmmcn, SBalg unb ffliigel. 

3d^ ftanb am X^ox, i^r f ofltet ©dililffel f cin ; 

3tt>ar cucr S3art tft fraue, bod(^ ^ebt il^r nid^t bie 9Jiegel. 

®c^cimnigi>otI am lid^tcn ilag^ ^ 



it 



In this sense it is also used in the plural, thus : 

SBctiit 

@tti @tetn {16 wSrbet fiber beibe S t a u b e , 

2)ann wtrb bcr glu;^ cntwaffnct fcin, ©fitter. 

^ In a conversation with the celehrated historian Luden, Goethe 
once said — "Ev?n were you able to unveil and scrutinize all 

the sources of 'history, what would you discover ? nothing but 

one great truth, which was known long ago . « 

• viz. that everything, in every age and in every land 

** has been miserable enough, that men have tortured themselves, 
'< and, have schemed, have tormented and harassed each other, 
" and that but very few have enjoyed comfort and happiness." — 
The confession that here and there has been seen a happy man 
does not quite agree with the dark despair under which Faust 
labours. 

^ Compare these lines with Shakespeare, Hamlet, Aot Y., Sc. I, 
''Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how 
oft. Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? your songs ? 
your flashes of merriment that were wont to set the table on a 
roar?" 

" ,;35nnncrlt$," wretchedly, miserably, implies the idea of 
t^^totx" in a higher degree. ,,S)cr Ictd^tc Xa^" the day's clear light. 

** „grctft(i&" — indeed — forsooth ! — making a strong contrast 
between his actual despair, and his former confidence in the 
success of his philosophical inquiries. 

^ Nature is described as a '' dark secret in the €;pen day.*' 
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8&gt fid^ 9latur bed ©df^Ieterd ntd^t berauben, 

Unb mad fie beinem ©eift ntc^t offenbaren magf 

!3)ad ^toingft bu t^r ntd^t ab mtt ^ebeln unb mtt ©d^rauben. ^ 

T)\x alt ©er&tl^e/ bad id^ nid^t gebraud^t, 

!£)u ftel^ft nur \^ct, loeit btdf^ mein SSater braud^te. 

X)u alte 9lo(Ie, bu mirft angeraud^t, 

®o lang an btefem $ult bie tritbe i!amt>e fc^maud^te. 

SBett beffer l^&tf {d|^ bod|^ mein SBentged bert^ra^f 

^td, mtt bem 9Bentgen beCaftet/ l^ter ju fd|^tmfeen ! 

SBad bu ererbt bon betnen 8$&tera ^ft, 

(Srtoirb ed, urn ed ju befi^en I 

SBad man ntd|^t nfi^t, ift etne f df^tt)ere Saft ; 

Slur »ad ber augenblicl erfdf^afft, bad f ann er nfifcen. * 

S)o(!^ iDarum l^eftet ftd^ mein 93Iid auf jene ©telle ? 
3ft iencd giafdt^^en bort ben Slugcn ein 2Kagnct? 
aSSarum U)irb mir auf einmat Iieblid(^ l^eUe^ 
Slid tocnn Im nadf^fgcn SBalb und 3JionbengIanj umioel^t ? 

She lies before us, yet none of us is able, in spite of all our 
metaphysical hypotheses, to draw the bolt that guards her mys- 
teries. 

^ Compare these lines with HaIIer*s version ; 

3n'« 3nnre bcr ^atnx 
S)rinat fcin crfd^affncr ®ctfl; 
©(ftafelig, menu fte nuc 
2)ie &ugre ^dfalt n>ei{L 

Or with Lesaing's transcription of the same idea; 

3tt'« 3nnrc ber il^atnr 
2)ringt me bein tuner ^lid, 
2)ein alStffen ifl gu leid^t 
Unb nur bed ^dbeld mUd. 

the two last lines meaning that all our knowledge may be 
sufficient indeed to please the generality of men, but cannot really 
penetrate the secrets of nature. 

" The lines „Xvi alt ©erStV' „^a9 farm er nfiftcn" repeat the 

idea of general disgust with everything around him, contained in 
the first monologue. The sense of ^e last two lines is, that 
anything which cannot be used, anything not prcustical, is a bur- 
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3(^ gtiile btd^/ bu einjtge ^l^iote^ 
S)ic id^ mxt Slnbad^t nun l^crunter^olc ! 
3n bit J>erel^r' td^ 93?enfd^cntDi6 unD ftunft. 
35u Onbegrtff bcr l^otben ©d^IummerfSftC/ 
5Du Slu^jug atter tSbtltdji feincn iPraftc, 
ertocif c bctncm 9Ketftcr bctnc ®unft ! ®* 
3c^ fe^e btd^, c6 ti>irb bcr ©d^nicrg gclinbcrt ; 
SS) f aff e btdS;, ba^ ©treben toirb gcmtnbcrt, 
©c^ ®cifte« glut^ftrcm ebbet na6) unb naci^/ 
3n^ l^ol^ 9Rcer ti>crb' id^ l^inauggetoicfcn^ 
!E)ic ©ptegelflut]^*' crglfingt gu meinen gfigen, 
3u neucn Uf cm locf t cin ncuer S^ag. " 

Sin g^ucrwagen fd^mcbt auf Icidptcn ©d^toingcn 
Sin niid^ l^cran 1 '* 3c^ ffil^Ic mid^ bcreit, 

den to US; and that only that is useful which the present moment 
demands. 

^ Faust's mind is whoUj given up to the one daring dream 
of seeing clearly into the dark night of our earthly existence. 
Having failed to penetrate this darkness, alike by the beaten track 
of study, and the mysterious paths of magic, he concludes that 
the only remaining road to success is Suicide — he determines 
therefore to free his soul from its bodily burden, in the hope of 
beginning a fresh unfettered existence, in the anticipation of which 
he feels himself already surrounded by a glorious flood of light. 

^^ Compare these lines with Shakespeare's Borneo and Juliet, 
Act. v., Sc. I. where Borneo asks for the phial that coatains the 
means of procuring eternal slumber. Goethe calls the poison, 
** the essence of gentle lulling juices — an extract of all deadly re- 
fined strengths." — ^Bomeo speaks of it as a Cordial* 

®' ®^t€gelf(ut]^— the glassy waters. 

^ @tn neuer 2^g— a new day, a newly beginning life. 

®* ©n geucrwagcn— may be an allusion to the ** chariot of fire " 
in which Elijah was translated to heaven. Faust in his excited 
imagination continually compares himself to those more highly 
gifted spirits, which in sacred as well as in profane history he 
sees selected to shine above the vulgar crowd. 
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auf ncucr 33a^n ben acti^r ju burc^brmgcrt, 
3u ncucn ©p^Srcn rcincr I^atiglcit, * 
!J)icfe Ijcljc 8ebcn, biefc ©Sttcrtoonnc ! 
!Cu, crft nod^ ffiurm^ unb bic bcrbicncft bu ? 
3a, Ici^rc nur bcr l^olbcn grbcnfoimc 
gntfd^Ioffcn bcincn JRftden gu I 
aSermcffc bic^, bic ?Pforten auf jurctgc^if " 
SSor bcncn jcbcr gem borftbcrfc^tcic^t ! 
^ier ift e« ^\t, tvixdf S^aten gu bcweifen, 
!Co§ 5Kamie«»ftrbe nid^t bcr ®5tter^i5^c iDcid^t, 



*3u neucn @i)Wren rcincr 2:]^&ttflfeit — of a pure activity; i.e. 
an activity no longer clogged by earthy matter. 

^ Compare this and the following Hues with Shakespeare's 

Hamlet, Act 3, Sc. I. 

" To die, — ^to sleep; — 

•* To deep ! perchance to dream ; — ay, there's the rub ; 
" For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
"When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, • 
" Must give us pause ; there's the respect 
"That makes calamity of so long life — *' 

What a difference between the two characters. There the 

wavering, undecided, terrified philosopher — ^here the daring, fiery 

doubter, who is continually wishing, like the fallen angels, to prove 

himself equal to that eternal source from which he inherits hiv 

intellectual powers. Hamlet bears a nmcb closer resemblance to 

Werther, who with his weak and womanish character, is too great 

a coward to bear misfortune, and exclaims despairingly : 

^en Sor^attfl aufsuftckn unb ba^intct ju trctcn I !3)ad tfl Wit9 1 Unb 
iDarttm bad 3ftubcrn unb ^a^tn*? S8ci( man nt($t mctg n>tc cd ba^intcr 
andftcf)t? nnb tt)ct ( man n^tcbcrfe^rt? Unb bag bad nun bic (Si(^cnf((aft 
nnfcred @ctftc9 i% ha ^cnDirrung unb ginfleniig ju a^ncn, voo toir 
nid^td i^efthnmted miffcn. 

We see Faust at the very beginning of the tragedy wishing to 
put an end to hiis existence, from a desire of unriddling his dreams 
of the future life —of discovering the after-state of his spirit 
when freed from all its bodily fetters. Unable to bear his iffno- 
ranee of things that are beyond the reach of human knowledge, 
and to free himself from his unhappy state of fear, of doubt and 
of despair, he would risk the awful step of self-destruction, '* a 
path whose narrow portal is wreathed around with flames of hell." 
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a?or jcncr bunlcin ^Sl^lc nid^t ju UUn, 

3n bcr fid^ ^^antafic ju clgncr Oual J>crbattimt, • 

Wa^ Jcncm S)urd^gang l^inguftrcbcn^ 

Urn bcffcn cngcn Tlm\> blc gonjc ^iik flammt ; 

3tt btcfcm ®^rttt ftc^ loiter gu cntf df^lic^en, 

Uttb toSr* c« mtt ®cfa^, m« 3Zid^t« bal^ln gu flic|cn* •' 

5Wun lomm' l^rab, Iiljftatlitc, rctne ©d^alc, 

$crbor au6 bctncm attcn guttcralc^ 

Sin bte id^ bide Sa^xc ntd^t gebad^t I 

Dtt fll&ijtcft bci bcr SSSter grcubcnfefte, 

grl^citcrteft bic emftcn ®aftc, 

SEBemt etner bid^ bent anbem iugebrad^t. 

3)er bielen 33tlber InnftUd^ reid^e ^«d^t, 

S5e« Srtnler« ^flic^t, fie reimtt)et« ju erftSren, 

tluf einen ^n^ bie ^Sl^tunj au^juleeren, ^ 

Stinnett mtd^ on mond^e duaenbnad^t 

3d^ n)etbe je^t btd^ leinem mc^batn teid(^en, 

3d^ toetbe meinen S3Bife on beinet Jfunft nld^t gcigen : 

$iet ift ein ®aft, bet eilig ttunlen ntad^t ; 

9Rit btaunet ^ut^ ctpitit er beine ^iffU. 

S)en td^ beteitet, ben ic^ toSifU, 

• ^ la this last line he clearly discloses his character as a doubter, 
and is ready to destroy himself " even at the risk of vanishing 
into nothingness." 

^ The Germans introduced into their feasts a kind of poetical 
system, exercised principally during the free libations after dinner, 
when the cup of fraternity was passed round. Every one present 
was obliged on such occasions to recite some rhymes ; if he made 
a mistake in his delivery, or failed to finish his cup at one 
draught, he was obliged as tf punishment to drink off a second 
bumper. These drinking-cups were of the most extiaordinary 
shapes ; very often in the form of horns, boots, &c., the latter 
with the inscription : 

jt'er ijl Tetn beutf^er ^aun, 

2)er nid^t fetnen ©tiefel trinfen !ann. 

A most curious collection of cups of every variety of device 
is to be found at Hanover in the King's treasury. 
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!Cer le^te Xrunt fe^ nun mit ganger @tt\tj 
aw fcftlid? i^o^er ®xvi% bem aJiorgcn— •• 

(St fe^t bie @4ale an ben SD^tnb. 
<SI(oden(Ungunb(S^orgefong. 

(S^lfox ber (Sngel. 

C^ft ift crftanbcn 1 »" 
0reub€ bem ©terblid^n, 
S)en bie berberblid^enf 
©d^leid^enben^ erblit^en 
SJt&ngel umtDanben. 

SBelc^ ttefed @nmmen, toeld^ ein IjeUer.Slon 

3ie^t mit ©etoolt bad ©lad bon meinem HJ^unbe ? 

aSerlflnbiflet i^^r bumpfen ©loden fd^on 

5De« Ofterfefted erfte geierftunbe? 

3^r 6^6re, fingt ifyr fd^on ben trSftlid^en ©efang, 

SDct einft um ©rabednad^t bon (Sngeldti)>))en Honfl/ 

©etpit^eit einem neuen SBunbe ? *'* 

Sl^or ber SBeiber^ 

SRit ®)>eieteien 

fatten tt)it il^n ge))fle3t, 

" '^ A festal high greeting to the morn ! " — the dawning of a 
new life. At the yery moment he puts the cup to his lips the 
Easter chant is heaard from an adjoining church. 

**° This chant is what the Roman Catholics call a sequence, a 
song sung between the Hallelujah and the reading of the E?an- 
gelium. It was introduced in the ninth century. 

^^ The chorus of angels announces the victory gained by Christ 
over sin and death ; a victory by which men have received the 
clearest proof of a new covenant. The associations called up in 
Faust's mind by the song which of old pealed from the lips of 
angels amid the darkness of the sacred tomb, draws down the 
cup from his lips, and he is at once seized with all the terrors of 
that destructive and all pervadiug inherited wil, from which 
Christ redeemed mankind — he begins at once to feel the whole 
weight of his criminal intention. 
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SBBir f eine STrcuen 
fatten tl^n l^ingelcgt ; 
Judder unb aSinben 
ateinlid? umtcanbcn toir ; 
W) I unb toir f anbcit 
Sl^rift nid^t mc^r :^ier. 

Sl^or bcr @ngeL 
e^rift ift crftanben ! 
<gcttg ber Siebenbe, 
!Der bte bctrfibcnbc, 
^citfam' itnb ftbenbe 
^rufung beftanbcn. *~ 

gauft. 
SDBa« \\xd)i t^r, mSd^tig unb gclinb, 
3^r $tmmct«t8ttc, trric^ am ©taubc ? 
iRingt bort utn^r, too toeid^c 5Kenfc^ctt finb. 
!iDte aSotf c^aft W '^^ '^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^*^ t^^^^ ^^^ Olaubc ; ^ 
©a^ aSunber ift bc^ ©taubene licbftee Rinb. 
3tt icncn ©<)^&rcn toag' id^ nid?t ju ftrcbcn/" 
SBo^cr bic Ijotbc 3^a(3^rid^t t&nt ; 
Unb bo*, on btcfcn ftlang ©on Sugcnb auf gctoS^nt, 
JRuft cr and? icfet jurftd mid^ fat bd« Seben. 
©cnft ftatjtc ft^ bcr ^ImmcWltcbc ff ug 
Sluf mid^ Ijcrab in emficr ©abbatl^ftillc : '^ 



^^ The angels praise those who in their love for the Lord have 
gone through the trials of sorrow. These trials, heavj though 
they be, are yet wholesome, as they purify us, and make us &e 
more fit for salvation. 

*^ Having forfeited the purity of his faith, though he knows 
the happy tidings they tell, yet he does not dare to raise his 
thoughts to those spheres of bliss ; he does not indeed believe 
now, but he remembers those happy, innocent days of his youth, 
in which he could share the deep enjoyment of a prayer. 

*°* The calm of piety amidst the solemn silence of the Sabbath 
is here described as a kiss of heavenly love, imprinted on our in- 
nermost soul. 
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Da Sang fo al^nungdDoU bed ©lodentoned ^vlUc, 

Unb cin ®cbct tt>ar brfinftigcr ©cnug ; 

®n unbcflrcifltd^ l^olbcd ©cl^ncn 

Srieb midf^, burdl^ SBalb unb SBiefen ^inpse^n, 

Unb unter tau[enb l^t^n ST^r&nen 

gft^If {(!(> mix cine SBelt cntftel^n. 

35ie6 8ieb berfiinbete ber 3ugcttb muntre ®pitU, 

!iDer 3ril^ltnfl«feier fretce ®Iftd; 

(Srtnn'rung l^It midE^ nun^ mit f tnbUd^em ®efu^(e^ 

SSom le^ten, ernften @d^rttt juriid. 

O Wnet fort, i^r f ft§en ^immetelicber ! 

S^ie 2:^&ne quiui bie &:be l^t mi6f toieber I '*^ 

Sl^or ber 3ilnger. 

^at ber ©egrabene 
®ifon \x6f nadf oben, 
gebenb (Sr^bcne, 
^errlid^ erl^oben ; *~ 
3ft er In fficrbetuft 
©d^affcttber grcube *®^ na^ ; 
ac^ ! on ber grbc 58ruft 
©tub toir jum Setbe ba. 
8te6 cr bie ©einen 
©d^mad^tenb nnd l^ter jurud/ 
8ld^ ! tDir betoeinen, 
a»eifter,bein®ia(!! 



*^' The fiery man who but a few znoments ago resolved to 
throw his life as a burden from him, is now withheld from perdi- 
tion by the sweet remembrance of his early childhood, ani a tear 
again gives him hack to earth. 

^^ The inversion in the first part of the whole period is against 
all grammatical rules. It seems to have been Goethe's intention, 
to mark out forcibly the antitheses „!5)et ©cgrabcne"--„ttad^ obcn." 

^'^ Quite right, and not as in many modem editions ,,{((affeiibe 
greube/' which would mean, the joy of creating. 
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ei^rift ift erft(;(nt)en 
9lu0 bet SJettDefung ®(i|^oo|. 
JReiget Don SSanben 
greubig eud|^ lod ! 
I^Stig t^n i^rcifcnbcn, '"* 
Sicbc bcttctfcnbcn, 
©rflbcrlld; fpcifcnbcn, 
^btgenb reifenben, 
aSonnc bet^cigcnbcn/ ** 
(Su(]^ ift bcr aJictftcr na^, 
(5tt^ ift cr ba I *" 



@))a3terg&tisex aller Srt gie^ett l^inaud. 

Sinige ^anbkoerl^burfc^e. 
^ SBarum benn bort ffinan^ ? 

^^ ^dttg— through good deeds ! that is^ let your good deeds 
be his praise. 

*^ SBonne— for eternal salTation, That is^ '* preach the Oospel, 
and save all believers." 

"^ Thus Faust has been given back to life by a pure human 
feeling, by a child-like emotion, which was not extinguished 
even in this doubting bosom. — As Faust's glowing spirit 
cannot fall into a dead resignation, he intends to satiate his as- 
piring nature in a whirl of sensual pleasures. Goethe prepares 
the reader for this entire change in Faust's life in the following 
scenes. 

"^ The Oerman commentators differ in their opinions as to the 
town at which this scene is supposed to take place : some contend 
for Strasburg, others for Frankfort. The lively genial descrip- 
tion, the true and characteristic sketch of the lower classes of 
German society drawn here, affords by its epigrammatical shortness 
a striking proof of Goethe's power of producing a finished pic- 
ture by a few bold touches. From the dark room of a philosopher 
we are at once taken into the open air on an Easter-day's after- 
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Wx ge^n l^inaud aufd 3Sger^«. 

©t€ grjicn. 
IBtr dbet t^oden nad^ bet 9Kfl^Ie loanbem. 

tgln ^anbn}cr!«burf(^, 
9^ r«tV eac^, nati|^ bent SBefferl^cf ju fle^n. 

3»cttcn 
!Ccc ©cfl M)m ift gar nid^t f c^m 

!DU 3^cttcn. 
:393a9 t^uft benx bu ? 

ein ©rittcr. 
3ci^ ge^c mit ben anbctn. 

aSiertcr. 
?fl«td> 93urflborf lommt l^crauf ! ®tm^ bort finbet i^r 
a51c fci^nftcn aJifibd(>cn unb ba« bcftc Siet/ 
Unfc ^Snbel bon bcr crftcn ®ertc« 

giinftcr. 
®u fiicrtaftiger ©efcQ, 
diutt bid^ }um brtttenmat bad SeQ ? 
Sd^ mag ntc^ l^itv ntir graut ed bor bent Drte, 

Dt^ttftntftbd^etu 
3>2emr neiitl td^ ge^ nad^ ber @tabt juruct* 

Slnbrc. 

5D3ir finbcn tl^tt gctt)ig bet ieiteit ^ap})etn ftcl^en, 

grfte. 

5)a« tft fflr ittid^ f cfat groped ©lurf ; 
Sr iDirb an beiner ©ette gc6en, 



noon in a thoroughly Boman Catholic town ; a great feast is be- 
ing celebrated in the usual Bomish method, by walking, drink- 
ing and courting. Artisans begin the conversation, one of whom 
expresses a wbh to go to the Burgdorf, as there are to he found 
those greatest inducements, the piettiest of girls^ the best of beer, 
and a first-rate fight ! Some maid-servants are next introduced, 
indulging in their usual topics. 
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Tilt bit nur tanjt cr auf tern ^fan. 
SBaii gel^n mtci^ beinc greubcn on ! 

anbrc. 
$cut ift cr ftd^er ntd^^t oHcin ; 
®er Rrau«fo<3f, "* fagt' er, toiirbc bet i^m fein, 

©d^ulcr. 
SSIi^, toic bie toadcm "Dimen f d^reitcn ! 
$err Srubcr, fomm' ! toir mfiffcn fie begleiten. 
©n ftarle^ 33ier, ein beigenber Zoiad, "^ 
Uttb etnc Wi%t> im ^u^, ba^ ift nun tnein Ocfd^marf. 

Silrgermfibd^em 
5Da fiei^ mir nur bie fc^fiuen fi^aben ! 
(S^ iff toal^rl^aftig eine ©^ntad^ ; 
©cfeltfd^aft tflnnten fie bie allerbefte l^abcn^ 
Unb laufen biefen 50ifigben rndf I 

3U)eiter ©c^iiler ftumcrpen). 
9lid(|t fo gcfd^tijinb! bort l)inten.fommeu jttjei! 
@ie ftnb gar nieblid^ angejogen. 
'« ift meinc 9lad?barin babei ; 
36) bin bem 3J{fibd^en fel^r geiuogen* 
®ie gc^en il^ren ftillen ©d^ritt, "* 
Unb ne^men un« bod^ auc^) am ©nbe mit, 

(Srfter. 
$err 93ruber, nein ! 3d^ bin nid^t gem genirt 
®cfd;U)inb ! bag tt)ir ba« SBiIbt>ret "' nid^it Derliercn. 
Die ^anb, bie ©amftag^ i^ren 33efen fii^irt, 



»" A person with curly hair, 

*■' Instead of the modem word „Zahad" from the Spanish 
"Tabaco," Goethe, like Adelung, uses the more English and 
older form, " Tobacco ; " the name as well as the use of which 
plant was introduced into Germany from England.— In speaking 
of tobacco-smoking in the times of Faust, Goethe commits an 
innocent anachronism. 

'** They walk with " prim step." 
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©irb ©oimtag^ bid? am bcftcn corefprcn. "• 

Silrgcr. 
gjctn, cr gcf ant mix nidft, kcr ncuc Sutgemciftcr ! '" 
3l\in, ba cr'^ ift, toirb cr nur tagtid^ brclfter. 
Unb fflr bic ®tabt toad t^iit benn er ? 
SQSirb c3 nici^t allc Xagc f c^Iimtwer ? 
©e^ord^n f oU man me^r aid immetf 
Unb ja^Icn mc^r aid jc t)orl^r. "* 

fflctttcr (rmst). 
Sf)x flutcn ^crrn, tl^r fd^oncn graucn, 
@o too^Igepu^t unb hadcmotif, 
93cHcb' cd cu^^ mid^ angnfci^aucn, 
Unb fcl^t unb milbert mcinc 9iot^ ! 
Sagt l}ier mtc^ nid^t bergebend letern ! 
ainx bcr ift frol), bcr geben mag. 
@in Siagr ben alle SJtenfd^en feiern^ 
gr fc^ fiir mtdji ein Srntetag. 

Slnbcrcr SSiirger. 
5Rid(?td 93cffcrd tocife id^ mir an ®onn *= unb geiertagcn, 
aid cin ®cfj)rSd^ loon itrleg unb ffriegdgefc^rei, 

^'^ A germanized form of the French verb ''caresser," only 
used in a low style of wriUng. 

*"^ An obsolete form for w^ftrgermctftcr." 

"•In these lines is sketched a discontented towijfeij/kri, one 
of the class known as *' Philisters," a word nearly cor responding^ 
to the English " cockney I " — Philister is a corruption of the 
Latin word '* Balistarii " or *< Balistsei/' as the militia in small 
towns was called, from the cross-bows (SS[nnbrii^e, Balistii) which 
they generally used. In later times the corrupted derivative 
was used in the sense of \ulgar, low, common people, unlearned 
men, pedants, government officials, &c. In German Univer- 
sities the name " Philister " is applied by the students to all who 
are not at the time members of their body, whether they have 
previously studied at Alma Mater or not. Many commentators 
derive the word from the " Philistines ; " the students, considering 
themselves as the " chosen peopU of Apollo and the Muses,*' 
look iipon every ''non-reading" man as a hostile Philistine, 
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9Benn l^inten^ totit, in ber S^urlet, 

S)ie 935(Ier auf eincmber f d^lagen« 

^on ftel^t am t$en{ter, trtnft fetn ®(&dd^n ou6, 

Unb fie^t ben Slug ^inab bie bunten @^tffe gleiten ; 

!iDann le^rt man Slbenbd frol^ nad^ ^a\x^, 

Itnb fcgnct gricb' unb gricbcn^jeitcn, "• 

fritter 33flrgcr. 
^err 3la6jii(vc, [a I f o lag id^'d aud^ gef (i|;e]^ : 
®tc mSgen fic^ btc ffSpfc fpaltcn, 
9}!a8 oQed burd^ einanber gel^n^ 
S)0(^ nut lu ^ufe bletb'd beim Sllten. 

SI He (gu ben mrdermSbd^etr)' 

e ! tolc fle<)u$t ! ba6 f d^6nc iunge Slut I 

asset fell fid^ nid^t in eudi? bergaffen ? 

SRnr nid^t f o ftolj ! & ift f d^on gut ! 

Unb toae i^ tounfd^t, bad tofigt' id(? toDl^I ju f df^affcn. '» 

S3ilrgermSbd^cn. 
Sgotl^/ fort I id^ nel^me mtd^ in %ii)t, 
ajtit f old^en §cf en 6ffentlid& ju geljen ; 
®ie lieg mic^> gtoar in ©anct anbreae 3la(ift, "* 
3Den liinffgen 2iebftcn Icibti^ fe^en. 

"' In this character we see a good specimen of the ^' pot-house 
politician/' who does not care what goes on in renM>te countries, 
as long as he can drink his glass in peace at home. 

"** The fortune-teller may he considered as a humorous allusion 
to Faust. She also occupies herself with the study of magic. 
The great metaphysician and the old woman meet on the same 
field of superstitious research ; the only difference between the 
two being that she makes a sordid business of her pretended 
secret lore, while Fawt is driven to it by an instinctire and ir- 
resistible yearning for knowledge. 

"* On St. Andrew's eve she showed her her future lover ; — 
„leiblicit"— in body — really — living. — St. Andrew is considered 
among the lower clanses of Eoman Catholics in Germany as the 
patron-saint of all the girls, who pray to him for a husband. If 
on the eve of his festival a gui implores the saint, she is sure to 
have her wish gratified in her dreams. Again, if at midnight 
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!Ctc anbrc. 
3Wlt gctfltc pc t^n im flt^aH, »» 
^ottaten^ft^ tnit ntel^reren ^iBertDegnen ; 
3(^ fey wlcil? m, x6f inOf' i^n ilbcraU, 
SlUein tntr toUI er nid^t begegnen. 

©olbaten. 

SBurgen mtt l^o^en 
5D?aucrn mt> 3tnncn, 
3Rab(i^en mtt ftMsen 
^d^nenben ©innen 
^efid^t' i(!t^ getDtnnen ! 
mn tft bad aJtii^en^ 
^erdtdj^ ber Sol^n ! 

Unb bte Zxoxttiftte 
Saffcn »tr toerbcn^ 

ahe melts some lead, and pours it through the open parts of a key, 
(the wards of which must form a cross), into water drawn the same 
night hetween eleyeD and twelve o'clock, the metal will infiUlibly 
take the form of the tools used in her future lover's craft ; a third 
method is to lay a table for two persons, carefully omitting forks, 
the presence of which would destroy the spell, she is then sure 
to meet her future husband in propria persona ; anything that he 
might leave behind on such occasions was to be kept and carefully 
concealed from the lover in the visits which, before long, he was 
sure to pay her — but woe to her if the lost article was discovered : 
the certain consequence was death ! The custom of melting lead 
is still preserved in many parts of Germany on St. Thomas's eve 
and on the eves of Christmas and the new year. For a fuller 
account of these quaint but interesting superstitions of Germany, 
see Grimm's r,2)cutf(^t aJi\?t^oIogtc" or „'S)ttit\6)t @agctt" Vol. I. p. 
171, &c. 

^^ And mine (lover) she showed me in a crystal glass. The 
superstitious belief in the power of revealing the future by means 
of crystal is very ancient and general. The crystal-spirit used to 
exhibit, to those who wished it, persons as well as objects. It is 
aaid that Christopher Haylinger instructed Faust in the art of 
pn^hasying by means of crystal-glasses. Vide Grimm as above. 
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3Bic ju bcr greubc, 

®o jum aScrbcrBen. 

T)a^ ift cin ©tflrmcn ! 

©ae ift em Sebcn ! 

3Jlo!td)tn unb Surgen 

3Ku[fcn fid^ gcbcn. 

tu^n ift ba3 3SuiS^cn, 

§erriidi> bcr Sol^tt ! 

Unb bic ©olbotcn 

3ie^cn babon^ "' 

ganfl nnb SBagner. 
gauft. 
aSom ©fc bcfrcit pnb ©trern unb SSSd^c 
3Durd^ bee grii^ting^ l&olben;. belebenbcn 93licf ; 
3m J^ate grflnet poff nung^gtatf ; 
S)er Qtte ©inter, in feiner ©(^Se^c 
3og fid^ in rou^e 95erge juriidtJ 
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^'^ This soDg of the soldiers must be considered as the expres- 
sion of a bold and r^kless mirth. — The „iinb" at the beginning 
of the second strophe is used without any idea of connection. In 
the modern German style it is not unusual to begin a sentence 
with „unb" without any idea of coupling it to what has gone be- 
fore. 

^" According to the ancient mythology of the Germans^ 
winter and spring were persons. It may be noticed as a pecu- 
liarity of northern as well as German mythology that everything 
has reference to humanity itself, as the originating power of the 
whole creation. — Thus the earth is looked upon as a living creature, 
its blood is the water, its hair, flowers and trees, while rocks 
are the bones and teeth ; and the general belief was that the 
earth contained in itself the vital principle. — The first hinnan 
being was the giant Ymir or Aurgelmir, that is Uralter (old age) 
— the second was Bury, the father of Bor, whose three sons, 
Odin, Wili, and We, killed the giant Ymir, and formed of his flesh 
the earth, of his bones the rocks, heaven of his skull, and seas 
and rivers of his blood. The sun and the moon tv^re regarded as 
fiery sparks, wandering at random in the sky. The whole ten- 
dency of the Scandinavian and German mythology was to atfcri- 
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S5on bottler fcnbct zx, fliel^ub, nur 
O^nmSd^tlgc ©c^aucr fdmigen (Sifc* 
3n ©trcifen fiber bic grunenbc ?Jtur, 
abcr bic Sonne butbet fein aBeified ; 
Ueberatt reflt fic^^ SSilbung uub Strebcn, 
giUe« tDttt fte mit garben beleben ;"' 
©oc^ art Slumen fe^lt'e tm SRebier, 
@ie ttimrat ge^juftte 5Utenfd^en bafilr. 
ffe^re bid^ urn, Don biefcn $3^n 
5»ad|^ ber ©tabt juriltfjuf c^cn. 
3lu3 bem'^o^en, finftern X^or 
SJringt etn bunted ©ctoimmel ^er»or. 
3eber f onut '« ftd^ ^cute f c gcrn ; 
®ie f ciern bte ^ufcrfte^ung be« $crrn : 
SDenu fie finb felber auferftanben ; '^ 
au^ niebriger ^aufet bunH)fen ©emSd^em, 
5lu« §anbtt)er!«> unb OewerbeSbanben, 



bute life and consciousness to lifeless objects. This led to those 
poetical superstitions of the Middle Ages, which, with their gnomes 
and elves, ghosts and spirits, dwarfs and devils, now frightened, 
now cheered the lower classes, and gave rise to those varied and 
interesting fairy tales and sagas, which not only amuse children, 
but supply even philosophers with ample matter to explain much 
of the dreamy and mystical nature of the German mind. 

^** On this view is founded the theory of colours. The first 
natural philosopher who attempted to explain the origin of colour 
was Ifewton. Goethe differed widely from Newton in many points, 
and tried to demonstrate that colour is but a greater or less in- 
tensity of light. Thus the sun at its highest position in the heavens 
appears white, but as it descends it assumes a yellowish and at 
last a reddish tint — a phenomenon, which Goethe attributes to the 
fact that we receive less and less of the sun's light as he descends 
towards the horizon ; the colour of perfect light being, in his 
opinion, white. 

"* A reflective verb formed from „@ontte." 

^^ Considering spring as the resurrection of nature from win- 
ter's death. 
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5lu« bcm !Dru(! r>en ©icbcln unb SDfidjernr 
au« ber ©tra^cn quetfd^cnbcr (Snge, 
au« ber Jiird^en d^rtoftrbtger S^ta^t 
©tab fie olle an« »id^t gebtad^t.'^ 
©iel^ nut, fie^ ! toic bc^cnb '" fid& bie 3Keiifie 
2)ur(i(^ bie ®&rten nnb gelber ierfd^tSflt^ 
SDSie bet gtu^, in SSteif unb Sange, 
©0 man*en tuftiflcn Sitad^cn ben)efit •^ 
Unb, 6i« ium ©infen ubertabeu, 
entfemt fid^ biefer lefete ftal^n. 
©elbfl Dtn be« Serge* fcmcn ^fobeu 
Stinlen un* forfeige £leibet on. 
Sdf ^xt fd^en bee Dorfd ©etfimmel; 
C)tcr ift bef 93oIIe9 toal^rer ^tntmel;^ 
gufrfeben ioudf^jet ®to6 unb ffleln : 
^ier Wn t^ SKenf d^, l^ier barf id^'6 f etn. '» 

SKagner. 

SKit end^, ^err SDoctor, "* ju f^jajlcren 
3ft ttftcrtooU nnb ip ®e»imi ; 
iDod^ tofirb' id^ nidjt allein ntid^ l^er berlieren^ 
©eit id^ cin Seinb »cn oUcm SRol^n bin,*" 

"^ The beauty and fi)rce of the epitEeta ia theae descriptire 
lines should he obsenred. 

^ Handy— -te^enb— from $anh— bond. 

^^ ffers I am a man— -a human being — equivalent to the Latm t 
homo ; — ** herB I may feel like all ether beings^" Paust eon* 
fesses thai in this gay and cheevful simplicity exists real content- 
ment. 

"1 Wagner addresses Faust by the title of Doctor, and not 
IVo&ssor, which last is a much higher distinction. In the 
" puppet-show '^ (see preface) Wagner addresses him 1^ the 
title due to a Eeetor, yiz. SO'^agntftceng (Magnifice.) 

'" Wagner really detests coarseness, and as he is unable to 
see in the boundless joy of his fellow-ereatures any of the better 
purer feelings that exist in it, he sets daim aU their natural cheer* 
fulness as coarseness. 
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!Ca« gicbcto/ ©c^rcicn, ft'cgclfc^iebcn 
3ft mir ein gar t>erl^a§ter l?(ang ; 
@ic iobcH/ tt)ic bom bSfcn ®ctft gctriebcn, ^" 
Unb nennen'S greube, ncnncn*^ ®cfang. 

SBaucrn untcr bcr i?tnbe* 

£an} unb ©efang, 
5Dcr ©d^Sfcr j)Ufetc fid) gum long, *** 
5Wit buntcr Sadc, Sanb unb ifranj ; 
©d^mud tDar er angeiogen. 
@ci^on um bie Sinbe n>ar e^ t)oII, 
Unb oiled tan}te fd|^on tote toK. 
^^fft\ 3udf^^l 
dud^^al C)etfa! $)el 
@o ging bet Siebelbogen. 

(Sr br&dte HtiS fi<^ ^^^^^ 

S)a ftteg er an ein 3Jt&bd^en an, 

Tilt fetnem gdenbogen* 

Die frifd^e 5Dime fc^rt' ftd^ uni/ 

Unb fagte : 9?un, bad finb' ic^ buinm ! 

3itd^^e! Sud^^c! 

audb^lfa ! §cifa I ^ I 

©etb ntd^t f o ungejogen I 

5Dod^ l^urttg in bem ^effe gtng'd, 
@te tangten red^td/ fie tangten linf d, 
Unb aUe 9?Sdte flogen, 
■Sie tourben roti^, fie njurbcn toarm, 
Unb ruWcn atl^menb Slrm in Wcm, 
3ud^^! 3ud^^e! 
Oud^^ifoi 5)eifal §e! 
Unb $uft' an SUenbogen. 



^'^ Ab if possessed by an evil spirit. 

"* An old German song quoted by Gt)ethe in his celebrated, 
endianting novel ,,bte Se^rja^re/' published 1795. This song 
first appeared in its present form in the complete edition of the 
first part of Faust in 1808. 
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Unb tl^u' ntir bod^ md>t f o bettraut ! 
^te mand^er fyit ntd^t fetne Sraut 
33cIoflcn ntCo bctrogcn ! 
6r fd^meid^cltc flc bod& bet ®cit', 
Unb bott bcr ?mbe fd^ott cfi tocit; 

3udt>^cifal ^ifa! §c! 
®cfd>rct unb gicbelbogcn. ^•* 

Sitter ©aucr. 
^err Sector, ba« ift fd^Sn bon eud^, 
Tki^ xl)x un« l^cute nt^t bcrf d^mfll^t/ 
Unb unter btefe^ 3SotI«gebrangV 
aw eln f ^od^gcla^rter *"* gc^t. 
©0 nel^met au(^ ben fd^Snften ffrug, 
©en toir mtt frifc^em irunf gefftllt 
J>d^ bring tl^n gu unb toilnf d^e kut, 
IDag er nic^t nnr ben Durft tud) ftittt ; 
5Die 3^W t'Ct Zropfen, bic er l^egt, 
©ei> curen S^agen jugclegt. ^'^ 

gauft. 
3d(^ nel^nte ben Srquidfung«tranf, 
ertDiebr' eud^ aHen §cil unb Danf* 

S)a^ aSoII fammelt fid^ im Srei6 uml^er. 

alter a3auer* 
gflrtoal^r, e« ift fel^r tooljlgetl^an, 

*^ This song is a humorous warning to young girls not to giye 
themselves up to voluptuous dancing, which amusement was con- 
sidered in many parts of Geraiany as of demoniacal origin. The 
moral of the song is : '' Enjoy life, but do not allow passion to 
become your master, for the careless, unfeeling crowd shout 
alike during the miseries of the fallen and the enjoyments of the 
innocent." 

^M An expression common in the Middle Ages for gelel^rt 1 

''^ A very usual wish among the lower classes in drinking a 
health : ** May you live as many years as there are drops in my 
bumper of wine/' 
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5Dag i^r am frol^cn Xa^ crfd^ctnt ; 
^abt t:^r ed ))ormaId bod^ mtt und 
Sin 68f en Siagcn gut flcmcint ! 
®ax mcmd^er fte^t lebcnbig l^ier, 
Den cucr S3ater nod^ gulefet 
X)cr l^igcn giebcrttjutl^ entrig, *"* 
211^ cr bcr ©cud^c ^id gcfc^t. 
2lud^ bamaW i^r, cm junflcr 3Kann, 
3^r gingt in jiebe^ Jlranlcn^au^ ; 
®ax m<ind(?c Seiche trug man fort/ 
3^r abcr lamt gefunb ^crau^/ 
Scftanbet man^e i^artc ^robcn ; 
!Dcm ^clfcr l^alf bcr §clfer brobcn. *® 

ailc. 
®e[unb^cit bcm bcti)3^rtctt 9Kann, **° 
S)a6 cr nod^ langc l^Ifcn lann I 

gauft. 

25or jcncm brobcn ftel^t gcBftdtt, 
©cr ^Ifcn Ic^rt unb |)illfe f d^tdCt. »*» 

dt ge^t ntit iSSagnern n>etter« 

aSagner. 
SQBeld^ cin ©cfil^l muf t bu, o grdgcr iKann, 
33ci bcr aScrc^rung bicfcr 3Kengc l^abcn I 
O gtiidttid^, ti)er bon fcinen Oaben 

"® Eeferring to the great plague that raged throughout Ger- 
many in the sixteenth century, which visited Nuremberg in 
1533, Augsburg in 1535^ Dresden in 1540, Vienna in 1541, 
Ulm in 1547, &c. ^ 

^^ $elfen, used both as a verb and a substantive-^e Helper 
helped the helper, i.e. God assisted those who assisted othera. 

^*^ ©ctoal&tt— proved, tried men. 

^^^ Eaust speaks here as a believer to a believing people, and 
touched by their hearty kindness and gratitude, which he cannot 
but feel unmerited, repays them with words of truly pathetic 
fervour. 
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©old^ cincn SBort^lI jtc^cn !cmn ! '** 
iDer aSater jeigt bic^ fctncm ilnabcri/ 
®n jcbcr fragt unb brSngt unb cilt, 
Die gibcl ftodt, bcr JTfinicr toeilt *" 
5)u gel^ft, in 5Rci^cn ftc^n fie, 
5)!c gjififccn ptcgcn fat bic §6^' ; 
Unb iDcnig fc^lt, fo bcugcn ftd^ bte ^nic, 
ate Ifim' ba« aScncrabttc. "* 

Sau ft. 
8lur wcnig @(?^rittc nod(> l^inauf ju icncm ©tcin ! — *** 
^Icr tooUcn toir bon unf rcr SBanb'rung raften* 
^ier fag id^ oft gebimlenbcU aUein, 
Unb qu&lte mtd^ mit S?eten unb nttt t^ften. 
an ^effnung reid^, im ©(auben feft^ 
9Rtt S:^5nen, @euf jen, ^finberingen 
5Dac^t i(]^ ba« Enbc jcncr ^cft 
aSom ^crrn be« ^immcte ju cr jtolngcn* 
!Ccr SDiengc SctfaU t5nt mir nun tote ^ol^n, 
£).fi)nnteft bu in nteinem Snnem lefen/ 
23ie toenig SSatev unb @o^n 
@olc^ cine0 Wul^mc^ toctt^ gctocfcn ! 
SWeln aSatcrltoor ein bunfler **• S^rcnmann, 
Der fiber bie 9?atur unb j^rc ]6eit'gen itreifc, 

— ... - _ 

*^ Wagner again thinks only of the material advantages which 
Faust has gained by his great learning. 

*** ©eilcn— to stop, to stay (intransitive and transitive). 

^*^ A fine douhle sense. '' Venerahile" also used for the Host, 
which the Boman Catholics keep in peculiarly shaped vessels, 
called *' MonstrantiiB," from monstrare, to show. 

>^ An elliptical sentence in which both verb and subject are 
omitted; ,,IBiT f^aben nur tiD^ »entge ©il^ntte gu ienem €tein 
Ijinattf/' 

*^ S)ttnlet— a simple, humble, obscure man; not, as Filmore 
translates it, a iomhre man. S)BnIe( is used in exactly the same 
sense aa the English, or rather Latin word *^ ohscurus/' obscure. 
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3n 5RcWi*Ieit, jebodj^ auf feme SSJcifc, 

3n griden^after Wt)ii)e \am, 

5Dcr, in ®cfcllfd>aft Don abcptcn, 

®i^ in bic fd^toarjc iJiid^ »*' fd^log, 

Unb, nac^ unenbltd^en dtecepten, 

Dad ffiibriflc, "• aufammcnflo§. 

5Da toarb cin rot^r Vtn, cin Ift^ncr Srcier, 

3m laucn 95ab ber 8ilic DcrmSl^It »^ 

Unb bcibc bonn/ mit off ncm fjlammcnfcucr^ 
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^^ The laboratory was called in the language of the Oerman 
AJchemirts the '^ Black kitchen.'' 

*** 3)a« SBibrtge— opposing forces. 

1^ From the eighth century of the Christian era the endeayoara 
of all alchemists were exerted to find by their secret arts a mix* 
ture which would bestow not only riches, by turning anything 
whatever into gold and silver^ but also health, and a long or even 
endless life. The alchemists, according to Goethe's description 
given in 1807, wished to represent emblematically the three ideas, 
Qod, Virtue and Immortality, by the philosopher's stone with its 
three creations (gold, health and eternal life) ; they also generally 
believed that the philosopher's stone could be produced by an un- 
known mixture of metallic '^ seeds." According to Paracelsus, 
„tin rotter Sen" is the seed of gold ; a lily is the seed of silver ; 
„^a9 taut ^b" is the first fire to which gold and silver were 
exposed ; the vessel in which this was done was called the " ovum 
pbilosophicum," and the alchemist himself obtained the name of 
a fire or coal-pbilosopher (philosophus per ignem). From the 
first fusion (technically called the putrefaction) was obtained a 
black substance, which, by a continuation of the fusion (distin- 
guished as albification) turned into a white one, called the white 
swan or lily ; the heat being again increased the matter changed 
into a yellowish, and finally into a reddish substance, and this last 
was the philosopher's stone in its highest perfection I 

>'» By an open flaming fire, i.e. the most intense heat. Cora- 
pare Milton's Paradise Lost. Book V. 

" nor wonder, if by fire 

" Of sooty coal th'empirick alchemist 
" Can turn, or hold it possible tb turn 
" Metals of drossiett ore to perfect gold 
**As from the mine ^' 
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8lu3 cincm Srautgcmad^ "* in§ anfccrc gcqualt^ 

©rf d^icn borauf mit bunten garbcn ^" 

!Cic iungc JlMgtn tm ®M : '** 

^icr tear btc Srienet, btc ^attcntcn ftarben, 

Unb nicmanb frafltc : tocr flena« ? 

©0 ^aben toir, mit l^BHifd^en gatwcrgcn, 

3n btcfcn S^SIcrn, biefcn ©ctfleit, 

SSBett fc^ltmmcr aU bie ?cft gctobt. 

3d^ l^bc felbft ben ®ift *" an SCauf cnbc gcgcben ; 

'^^ The dififerent vessels. 

^^ In allusion to the above-mentioned succession of colours, 
black, yellow and red. 

"" SHf jnngc iiSntgtn is here the philosopher's stone, to which 
numerous names were given. In the old alchemical book, " Do- 
num Dei Samuelis Barucb," we read the following : — 

*< Put the royal maiden or hermaphrodite into an oblong vessel 
*' of *'aciu*es" (glass), and that into a sand chapel ^^alazabus," and 

this again into an oven, if thou appliest such algir (the four 

degrees of heat) as Termon, Hervo, Humor, Algir, then will 
'' aiise the ' aiiima regis,' or lilium album, which is also called 
" draco volans ! " 

"Wieland in his " Amadis " Vol. X, 29, describes the fabrica- 
tion of the philosopher's stone in the following charming lines : 

@(3^on Ba^et ft$ itn Wlox^tnxct^ bet fabmetf^e ^xa6)t, 
9ia6fhtm ed t^n ga^m gu madden S)tanend ^auben gelang ; 
3n rocnig Za^m, 'oitMcbt in ttjcnig ©tunDen, 
SBirb t^red afttalifd^en @o^n@ bad nn^jlifd^e SBeib etithttiben. 

The white and red doves of Diana, and the dragon of Cadmus 
are often mentioned in alchemical operations. The story concern- 
ing Cadmus is, after killing the dragon that guarded the fountain of 
Ares, he sowed its teeth, from which immediately sprung up armed 
men ; these turning their arms against each other, all fell with 
the exception of five, who afterwards assisted him in founding the 
city of Thebes. 

The *' bathing in the morning" refers to the change into the red 
colour. 

>6* 25cr ®ift — in conformity with some old authors as Canitz^ 
Giinther, &c. Modem writers always use „ha9 ®ift." Opitz even 
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®ic todften l&in, i^ mug eriefccn 
5Da6 man bie fre^en ajiorbcr tobt» 

2Bagner. 
aSic ISnnt il^r zudf barum bctrfibcn ! 
SEl^ut nid?t cin braDer Mam gcnug, 
3Dic flltnft, bie man i^m itbertrug, 
(Scwiffcn^aft unb j>unltlic^ au^juubcn ! 
SBenn bu, at^ Sunflting, betnen SSater c^rft, 
®o toirft bu gem X)on t^m em^fangen ; 
SBcnn bn, al8 3}iann, bie SBiffenfdt^aft bcrme^rft, 
©0 fann bein ©o^n ju l^S^erm 3^1 gclangen* *** 

gauft 
O glfl(Itiei&, toer nod? l^offcn lann, 
Slug bicfem ajieer be^ 3rrt!^um« aufsutaud;en ! 
SBBa« man nic^t toeig, ba^ eben brau^te man, 
Unb toa« man xoei% fann man nicl(;t braud^en. 
5Dod(^ lag un« biefer ©tunbe fd^cne« Out 
aSurd^ f old^en Sriibfinn nid^t berf iimmern ! 
SSetrad^te, n)ie in Slbenbfonneglnt^ ^«* 
5Dle grilnnmgebncn ^fltten f d^immcm ! 
©te x&St unb toeid^t, bcr 5i:ag ift iiberlebt, 
SDort etlt fie ^in unb fSrbert neuee 8eben» 
O, bag fein glflgel mid^ bom fflobcn l^e&t 
3^r nad^ unb immer nad^ gu ftreben ! '^^ 



makes it feminine, but „bic ®ift" like iWitgift, is now exclusiyelj 
used in the sense of a dowrj. 

*" Wagner is incapable of appreciating Faust's remorse ; he 
thinks every one has done his duty who has acted according to 
the wisdom and will of his father ; but Faust, convinced that we 
are ourselves answerable for our doings, is not contented with the 
vulgar consolation of his disciple, though he wishes not to dis- 
turb this pleasing moment with gloomy reflections. 

*" A compound of three substantives, Slbenb, ©onnc and ®Iutl^— 
the glowing of the setting sun* 

Eipressing his infinite longing to struggle for light. 
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3df^ fa^' Im ctoiflcn Slbcnfeftral^I 
^te fttOe SBelt gu meinen p^n, 
entjanbet aKc ^S^H/ berul^tgt iebc« J^al, 
3)en @tlberbad^ in go(bne ®tr5me fliegen. 
9!td^t l^emmte bann ben gSttergleid^en Sauf 
!3Der totlbe i&erg mtt alien fetnen ©d^lud^ten ; 
©d^cn tl^nt bad 3)Ieer ftdt^ mit erioSrmten Suc^ten 
93or ben erftaunten Slugen auf . 
!£)od^ fd^eint bte ®5tttn enbttd^ tDegjuflnten ; 
Slllein ber neue SErieb ixxoadft, 
3d(^ eile fort, il^r eWged Stc^t gu trlnfen/ 
S5or mtr ben iag unb l^inter mtr bie 9fa^t, 
jDen ^tmmel fiber mir unb untcr mix bie SBeCcn 
(Sin fc^Sner Irannt, inbeffen fie entn?eid^t I 
Slc^ I ju bed ©eifted gtugetn mirb fo leid^t 
ftein ISr^serlid^er tJluget fic^ gefeUen. * ® 
!Di)d^ ift e6 jebem cingeboren, 
5Da6 fein Oeffiljl l^inauf unb bor»art« bringt, 
SSSenn fiber und/ im blauen Siaum berloren, 
Sifx fdl^mettemb li^ieb bie Serd^e fingt, 
SSenn fidber f(^rcffen i^dbtenl^5^en 
!iDer f[bler audgebreitet f d^tDebt, 
Unb fiber glSci^en fiber ©een 
!E)er iltanic!^ nadf^ bee ^eimot^ ftrebt. 

SBagner. 

36^ l^atte felbft oft griflenl^afte ©tunben, 
l^o(fy fold^en S^rieb l^ab id) nod^ nie eni))funben. 
3)fan fie^t fid? letc^t an ©alb unb gclfen fatt, 
®e6 ajogeW gittig »erb* ic^ nie beneiben, 
SBie anberd tragcn nn« bie ®eifte«freuben 
aSon 93ud? iu S5ud^, bon JJIatt ju S3Iatt ! 
!iDa loerben ilBinternac^te l^olb unb fd^Sn, 
Sin feltg Seben n)&rmet aUe ©lieber, 

^^ There is do " bodily " wing to help our spirit in its flight, 
still it is our nature to strive upwards. 
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Unb ad^ ! enttoUft bu gar etn m&rbig ^rgamen/ ^" 
©0 ftetgt bcr gonjc ^immcl gu bir nieber ^^ 

Sauft 
®u bift bir nur bc« cincK IricbS betougt ; 
O lerne nie ben onbern lennen ! 
3tt>cl ©eclcn mol^ncn, ad^ ! in mciner Sruft^ *** 
!Die eine xoVl \vif bon ber anbem trennen ; 
!£)ie eine It^&lt, in berber Siebedtuft, 
@id|^ on bie %SAt, mit f (omnternben Drganen ; 
S)ie onbre ^ebt gewaltfam fid^ t)om !Duft '"^ 
3u ben ©efttben l^o^r Sl^ncn* *•* 
O gibt e« ©eifter in ber 8uft, 
JDie itoi\(lfm (Srb* unb ^intmel l^rrfd|^nb n)eben, 
©0 ftciget nieiSer and bcm golbnen !iDuft, *" 
Unb f il^rt mid^ tpeg, ju neuem, bnntem Seben ! 



*" An older form for ^Pcngament 

^""^ Here we again find the dry learned pedant considering only 
the outward comfort which study affords, unable to appreciate the 
higher range of Faust's thoughts. 

^^^ Faust avers openly that Wagner is impressed by the one im- 
pulse of bodily comfort, while in his own heart, alas ! there are 
two souls. We find the same view in Xenophon, where Arespes 
says that he has two souls, a good one and a bad one. Pythagoras 
also spoke of two souls, of which one had its seat in ^e heart, 
the odier in the brain. 

^*' S)itfl — a provincialism of Frankfort and its neighbourhood 
for ,,@taub." In English this word is still used in the sense be- 
fore us. 

'^ Used of the higher beings wiUi whom men are connected 
by their superior mental capacities. 

^"* Golden is not to be taken literally in this passage. It is 
very frequently used in German for exceUent, distinguished, brave, 
sweet ; thus Groethe says : golbener 3unge, golbene f$rft(i^te, golbene 
@)>rii4e/ flolbeue !^age, golbene 9{u(e u. f . lo. ^^ Here golden atmos- 
phere stands for the higher atmosphere, as opposed to the lower 

and less pure air near the surface of the earth. 

£ 
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3a^ tofirc nur cln ^anbcxmatitd mtin, 
Unb trflg' cr m\(i) in frcmbe gSitbet, 
mx f oUf er urn bie ISftlid^ften @ett>&nber, 
5Rld>t fctt urn eincn jJdirfgemmttel fe^ti. "" 

©agner. 
a3erufe nid^t bie tDol^Ibefamtte ®S^ox, 
5Die ftrSmcnb fid^ im 5Dunftheii8 ftbetBteitel, 
!Dem 9Renf d|^n taufenbf&Ittge @efal^r, 
93on alien Snben i/tx, %erettet« 
aSon Slorben bringt ber fd^otfe Oeiftcrjal^tt 
Sluf btd> l^tbel, mit pfeilge^ifeten ^ungen ; 
SSon SRorgen jielfn, bcrtro(ftienb> fie l^ron, 
Unb nfi^tpn fid^ »ott bcinen Sungen ; 
S33enn fie ber 2Kittag auf^ ber SBfifte f<^i(ft, 
Die ®Iut]^ ouf ®Iut^ \m beftten ©t^itel ^feir, 
®o bringt ber 9Beft ben @(^t))arm, ber erft erquidt. 
Urn bid^ unb gelb unb Sue ju erfdufen. »*' 

■^ In the time of the '' Fathers " it was the general belief that 
demons in the service of sorcerers liyed in the lower regioiis of 
the atmosphere : it is these demons that Faust here invokes. 

*" IWbcrtreitet, in the sense of ** pervading all space " — ^ilderdl 
l^itt fi^ t^erbrettcn.'' Goethe also uses ^iibetbringen'' instead of 
r,bnr^brittgen*'^ 

^ The Buperstitionsy narrow-minded Wagner with all his learn- 
ing still believes in the existence of these spirits of the elements, 
and even ascribes to them the several destructive characteristics 
of the four winds. The sharpness of the north wind, the drjness 
of the east, the burning of the south, and the obnoxious rains 
brought by the west, are (he thinks) so many attributes of these 
spirits. Angelo Manzolli, better known as Marcellus Palingenius, 
published in 1527 a poem with the title : " Zodiacus Yites, or 
the four kings of ghosts," in which he describes very circumstan- 
tially all the demons whi(h torment humanity. In spite of all 
the apparent folly which seems to have dictated these visions^ 
there is much truth allegorieally hidden in them, discernible in 
the names given by Mau^ioili to his demons ; for instance : Ty- 
phurgus ^the preparer of vapours), Aplestus (the insatiable), FM« 
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®ic ^Srcn gem, ium ©df^aben fru^ getoanbt, 
©cl^ord^en gcrn, toeit fie un« gcrn bctrflgen, 
®tc ftettcn tplc i)om $immel fid^ gcfanbt, 
Unb fi«»)clii cnglif d^, »^ toc»ii fie lugen. 
Dodj^ ge^tt toir! (grgraut ift fd^on bie ©elt, 
®ie 8uft gclft^lt ber 5RebeI fattt ! 
am abeab fd^Sfet man erft ba« $au«. — 
SBa« ftel^ft ba fo, unb blidft erftimnt ^iuaud? 
aBa« fonn btd^ in ber DSmmrung fo ergretfen ? 

ijauft 
©iel^ft bu ben f c^marjen fnmb turi^ @aat tmk ®to)>t)f I ftniifen ? 

SBagner 
3d(> fa^ t^n longe f d(^on ; nidfet hndl^tfg fdjjien et mir. 

93etra(^f i^n re(^tl g&r m^ ptft bu bod X^ter ? 

Wagner, 
gilr einen ^ubel^ ber auf [eiue ffieife 
@td|^ auf ber ®pur bed ^erren plagt. 

gauft 
SSemerlft bu, n>ie in toeitem ©d^uedCenfreife 
(Sr urn und l^r unb immcr nSl^er Jagt? ^ 



lokreus (the friend of flesh), and Miastor (the avenger). Theae 
^ain are all subject to the great Sarkotheus (the god of flesh or 
lust). 

*" They speak " angelically " — like angels— and not as Lord 
Gower wrote in his translation of Goethe's Faust^ published 1823 
page 46 : 

"They feign their native home the sky, 
Assume a fiilse gentility. 
And lisp in EngHth when they lie." 

(Sugftf* stands for cngel^aft, derived from ^Uflet, and is not here the 
contraction of engeHSnbtfd^r derived frt>ni (Sngtanb. 

'^' Alludhig to the seducer's closer and closer approach as he 
encircles his victim. 
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Uttb in' id^ nid^t, fo jtc^t cin gcucrftrubd 
auf fctoen ^fabcn ^tntcrbrcin. »'^ 

933 a g n c r. 
Sd^ fel^ ntd^td d9 etnen fd^toarjen $ubel ; 
& mag bet eud|^ tDo^I Slugentaufdf^ung fe^n. 

Sauft. 
Tlix fc^cfatt c«, bag cr magtfd^ Icifc ©d^Iingcn 
3u fiinft'gcm Sanb um unfrc pgc jtc^t 

SBagner. 
3d& fcl^' i^n ungcn>!§ unb furc^tfom un^ umf^)ringcn^ 
SBctt cr, ftatt f cinc« C^ctm, jtoct Unbclanntc flc^t. 

gauft. 
S>er flrct« toitb cng, fd(^on tft cr nal^ I 

SSSagner. 
Du ftel^ft, cin ^unb, rnib f cin ®e\ptn% tft ba ! 
Qx f nurrt unb itpcifclt, Icgt fi(^ auf ben Saud^, 
er tocbelt — alle« ^nnbcbrauc^ I '" 

gauft 
(ScfeUe bid(? gu un^ ! ft omm* l^ier ! ^^ 

^^ Whenever we look at a dark object moving quickly in the 
twilight, the spaces successively lefl by the body seem brighter 
than the surrounding gloom-; an optical delusion which makes us 
believe that dark objects are followed by a luminous train in the 
night. But here the word gcitcrftrubct (a whirlpool of fire) is to be 
taken in its literal sense, as an actual attribute of the evil spirit. 

*'^ Wagner sees in the apparition nothing but a dog. ^imbc* 
braixd^— just like all other dogs in all his ways. The power of the 
German language is especialiy shown in such compound words, 
which in a few syllables convey the meaning of whole sentences. 

"' The proper word is ^cr, and not ^ter. We say : fomtn ^tcr* 
(er or (teller, but not fonrnt l^ier, which is onlj used by a poetical 
license, as it confounds the interrogatives too^tn, kDol^er (whence 
or whither) with too (where) ; a similar confusion occurs in such 
English phrases as "come here" (instead of hither), "where 
are you going ? " phrases which in English seem sanctioned by 
custom. 
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SBaflner. 
@« ift ein ))Ubelnfitrtfd^ ST^ier. 
S)u ficl^cft fan, cr toartct ouf ; 
!Du fjjrld^ft i^n an, cr prcbt an bit ^inauf ; 
SScrlicrc xoa^, er toirb c« brlngen, 
3lait beinem ©tod tnd SSaffer f)}rin8en. 

gauft 
S)u ^afl tool^l 5Rcc^t; i(i^ flnbe nid&t bie ©pur 
SBon cincra ®ctft, unb allc« Ift Dreffur. "' 

SBagner. 
3)em $unbe, tDenn er gut gejogen, 
SSStrb felbft ein meifer 3Rann gemogen. 
3a, betne ®unft Derbient er gang unb gar 
dx, ber ©tubenten trefflidl^r ©colar. ''' 

€^ ge^en in ba9 @tabtt(or. 



©tubiratmmer. 

3 a U ft (mit einem $ubel; l^ereintretenb). 
aSerlaffen l^ab' id) gelb unb auen, 
!Die eine tiefe 3la6)t bebedt, 
Wt al^nung^DoUem/ i^eirgem ©rauen 
3n und bie bcff re ©ccic ©edt* 
(Sntfd^tafen finb nun mitbe S^riebe, 
9J!it jiebem ungeftiimen Z^fvai ; 
(S« rcget [x6) bie aKcnfd^enliebe, 
Die 8iebe ®otte« rcgt fid^ nun. '"^ 



^''Wherever we find but a superficial polish we may well 
employ these words of Faust : '' There is no reality but only an 
outward trwning P* 

^^^ Instead of „^t>iax/* Gk)et;he here uses the Italian form. 

''' Eaust seems to have been subdued and cahned by his walk 
through the fields. — Love to man, and. even love to God now 
moyes his hearty though the feeUng perhaps is more deceptiTe 
than real, as it springs merely from the recollection of happier 
days. • 
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@c\) viffii, ^bel ! remte ntd^t ^bx imb tt)teber I 
Sto bcr ©d^tocHc toa« fd^nobcrft bu l^icr ? ''* 
Sege btd|^ Winter ben Of en nieber I 
"SJttin befied ^ff en ^tV id) bit. 
SBie bu braugen auf bem bergigen SSege 
t>wcdf 9{ennen unb ©pringen ergel^t und l^ft^ 
@o nhnnt nun avL(fy t)0n mtr bte ^fiege, 
We efn tofDIommner, ftiCer ©aft. '"^ 

^df, iDenn in unftet engen ^Ut 
S)te S(an))e freunbtid^ lofebet item, 
tXam iDttb'd in unferm 93nfen i^Ue, 
3m ^erjen, ba« fid^ feI6ct Ictwt* 
93emunfi f &ngt loieber an (u \}^tedfe», 
Unb ^offnong toiebet on jn bWltfu ; 
Tlaa fe^nt fid^ nod^ bed Sebend 93fid;^en, "" 
Sld^I nad|^ be« Sebend DueUe ^in. "* 

fi!num nid^t, ^bel I Qsi ^^^ l^Utgen Xtoett^ 

!I>te ie^t nteine gan}e ®eet' umfoffen, 

fS&m ber tl^erifc^e Saut nit^ p(4^ttL 

Sir finb *geti>c]^ ba| bte SKenfdjfett i»tt^5]^nenr 

SBad fte nid^t Derftel^n, 



■ - -I • ' 



*'* &lfnoUxn, old foitii fet f(i^tto^))etn, or in modem German 
fd^nu)))>em. @c^noBem seoms tobe deriyedfrom fd^nobett orf^nauben, 
words used rather of horses ^an of dogs. 

As soon as Faust occupies his mind with ideas of the ^ Love 
eS Ood ** the poodle begins to be restless. 

^^ After this invitation to become his i»eteonUy quiet guest the 
poodle again lies down. 

'^ Faust would persuade himself that hd is a trusting, hoping 
flvan ; he longs to drink of the stream of life. t>t9 £^tid ^5d^e, 
meaning life in its quiet «etive flow, 

'^ « The fount of Hfe*^ is used for divinity, the real fidurce of 
lUe ; this allusion to God is the reason of tiie poodle's agun be- 
ginning to growl. 
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S)ag fie t)or bem ®9Uo imb ©d^neti/ 
9)ad il^nen oft bef^laoeislidl) ift murren ; 
SBiH c« ber ©unb, toic fie, bebiurren ? *** 

«ber ad& I fd&on ffl^' i^ Bet bent beften WHIkn, 

JBcfrtebigung nidj^t nteljrattd bem Sufen quiHen. 

aber toaruttt mu^ ber ©trom f o batb berfiegen, 

Unb t»ir toieber itn ©urfte Uegen ? 

©ctbon t)aV i^ f o biel (Sx^atfrnn^ ! 

®od(^ bicfer 9Kanget IS^t ftd^ crfe^en ; 

ffiir lernen bad Ucberhrbif d^e f d^S^cn, 

SBir fel^nen und na^ Offenbormtg, 

S5tc ntrgenbd tofirb'gcr itnb f(3^ner bteitnt, 

%Id in bem nenen S^ftom^nt 

"SJixdf brSngt'9 ben ©runbtejct aufjufc^Iag^n, 

Wt reblid^m ©efill^I einrnal 

!Dad l^ilige Original 

3n mein geliebted S)eutfij^ gu iibertragen.^^^ 

(Sr fd^iagt ein i^otunt auf unb fd^tcft fi^ an- 

®efd(?rieben fte^t: ,,3m 9lnfang toar ba« SSJort" *" 

>» In this blaek poodle Faust's own rebellious temper is sjm- 
bolicallj represented ; he endeayours to pacify his own growling 
and snarling, but in yun ; the more anxious he is to quiet his 
diseontent & more unrulj does it become. 

^^ Faust stretches his hand towards the Book of books, but he 
does it without £Edth ; he wishes to translate the holy writ from 
the origiznl text into his darling German, that he may find com- 
fort fiif his disturbed mind ; but alas I there is no comfort for one 
who believes not ; the Bible affords no consolation to those who 
attempt to critidse what should, and must, be taken as the word of 
God, I^ is not without design that Faust is made to open the 
Bibls at the commencement of St. John's Gospel. It was this 
Yery portion of Scripture inrhich principally occupied the learned 
ip the Middle Ages, and which was made the subject of the most 
coojtradictory commentariies from the pens of those wb9 trusted 
top HLU^ to tb0 pow^r of their own scrutiuizing wi^oip. 

^ X'h^ f^ijt of doubting oriticisin rises ip Faust's jup^i at th# 
very first line. ** In the beginning was the word^^ 
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©icr ftoff ifS) fd^on I 2Bcr l^ilft mtr tDcitcr fort? 

3dt team bad 31$ o r t [d l^od^ unntdatidt^ f<^S^n, 

3d(> mu§ cd anbcrd ilBerfefeen, 

X$enn id(^ t)om ©etfte red^t erleud^tet Bin. 

®ef d^ricben ftcl^t : ,,3m Slnfong toar bcr ® t n n." *® 

Scbenle tt>o^I bic crftc 3^^^/ 

35a§ bctne t^eber fid^ ntd^t abcrcHc ! 

3ft e« bcr © t n n , ber attcd toirit unb fdi^afft ? 

e« f^atc ftc^jn : „3m anfang tear blc « r a f t" ^^ 

@d^on tDamt nttd^ toad, ba^ td;^ babet ntd^t Heibe. 

5UHr ^llft bcr ®ctft I Sluf cinmat fcV idt^ ^CLt% 

Unb fd(>rdb flctroft : //3m anfong mar bie 2: l^ a t." 

©oO id^ ntit bir bad 3^^^^ tl^eitcn/ 

?ubcl/ fo Ia§ bad $culcn/ 

@o lag bad Scttcn ! 

@otd(^ ctncn ftSrcnbcn ©efcllcn 

SUiag id^ ntd^t in bcr m^ Icibcn. 

@incr bon und bcibcn 

SRug bic gcKc mcibcn. 

Ungcm ijcV x6) bad ©aftrcd^t auf ; 

®ic Srpr ift offcn/ l^ft frcicn «auf. 

^" The ihought, or rather the «Mamti^ or aenM ; trying to de- 
monstrate that before there was a word, there must haye been a 
meaning to require that word. 

^^ He doubts still; bethinks the|>oii;er which could supply the 
meaning, or invent and pronounce the word, must have existed be- 
fore either. 

^^ Not yet contented, he thinks himself suddenly aided by the 
spirit, and writes : " In the beginning was the deed" Superior 
and previous to the power, the sense, the word, must have 
been the deed, which used the power in order to bring sense 
into the word, and to pronounce it. Thus Faust, instead of gain- 
ing comfort, loses his last support, and entangles himself more 
and more with contradictions till at last he doubts in revelation it- 
self. At this point the growling of the poodle beoomes louder 
than ever. 
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Stann bad notiitltd^ gef d^e^en ? 

3ft c« ©d^ttcn? ift c« aBitHid^feft? 

SBte toitb mein $ubel long unb breit I 

(Sr ^ebt ^6f mtt ©emolt ! 

IDad ift nid^t cined ©unbcd ©cftatt ! 

mi^ eln ®eft>cnft bradf^t' xO) itt'« §au«! '«* 

@d^on fiel^t et mie ein 9{it)>fevb aud^ 

5DWt fcurigcn 3lugcn^ fdl^rcdttid^m ®ebig. 

D I bu bift mir gcti)i§ I 

Pr f old^e %albe ^Sllcnbrut '"^ 

3ft ©otomonid ©d^tflffcl gut '* 

©eifter (onf bem Gonge.) . 

Drinnen gef ongen ift dner ! 
S(eibet l^ng^n, f olg' ii^m teiner I 
mc im (Stfen bet ^lOf^, 
^agt cin alter ^SHenlud^d, »* 
SbergebtSld^t! 

^^ He sees before him his own incredulity embodied as an awful 
spectre. 

^ He mistakes the poodle for one of the spirits of the four 
elements* 

$atbe $511enbrutr half-helliah brood. 

^ ©alamoniS @(iJIflffeL In the works of Flavins Josephus (who 
wrote in the first centuij of the Christian era), is mentioned king 
Solomon's power over ghosts, and the same power is spoken of in a 
well-known conjuring book ascribed to Origen (A.D. 185.) -^ 
There appeared at a later period another conjuring book in Hebrew 
which has been attributed to Solomon^ and which was translated 
into Latin, French, Italian, German and Spanish. The best 
known German edition has the title : ** Clavicula Salomonis et 
Theosophia pneumatica." The book contains different forms of 
^conjuring spurits^ and it is to these that Groethe alludes. 

** The old Ijmr of hell — Mephistopheles — whom the choras of 
spirits piomise> if possible, to set free. 
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©d&tocbct ^tn, fcl^tDcbct tptcbcr, 

auf unb ntebet/ 

Unb cr l^at fid^ lo^gemod^t 

ia^ Win nid^t fi^cn I 
S)enn er tl^^at un9 oQen 
©d^n bid ju (Sef^cru 

gattft 
Crft 3u BegcgKca bem X^tcre, 
Srcmd^' id^ ben ©|)rucb Dcr SBierc : ^•^ 

©alomanber foil filill^n^ ''* 

Unbcne pd^ t»inben, '** 

iM 2)er @pru(]^ b^r 8iete— agiuneft the difiRsrent spirits of the four 
elements. 

*'^ According to the Cabbala there are four classes of spirits, or 
middle beings (i.e. beings of a nature intermediate between Grod 
and man) residing between hearen and earth, called ^' STiedims,'' 
all subject to one chief, Asmodens. These spirits were composed of 
fire ; fire and air ; or fire, air and water ; or again of fire, air, water 
and a fine earthly matter. Those of the first two classes, (and 
therefore the Salamandri, spirits exclusively of fire) were in- 
Tisible and benevolent; those on the other hand, into whose 
composition water or earthy matter entered, were visible and mis- 
chievous. 

Empedodes, the Agrigentine philosopher, accepted four ele- 
ments : fire, air, water and earth, as also two principle faculties 
I or powers, concord and discord, or amity and enmity, of which one 

j had the power of uniting, the other of dissolving. In reference 

to this hypothesis we find in Plutarch's *' Ethica " the following 
lines personifying (like the Oabbalists,) the several elements : 

" Four seeds and roots of all things that you see, 
Now listen, first, and hearken -what they be. 
Lord Jupiter with his ignipotence. 
And Lady Junoes vital influence, 
Eich Pluto, and Dame Netiit weeping ay, 
Who» with her tears our seed-Bouree wets alway." 

This and sunilar passages may ahow how great an analogy exisis 
between the old Jewish traditions and the heathen philosophy. 

1^ Nymphse or Undense, the spirits of water, also Nfuads. 
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©^Ip]^ bcrf d^tDinbcn, *" 

ftobolbfidf^mu^n!*" 
9Ber fie ntc^t temtte, 
SHe Slemente, 
3^rc ib-aft 
Unb (Stgettf d^oft; 
SBSrc Icm aJicifter 
Ucbcr bie ©ctftcr. 

Serfc^tpfatb' in i^Iotmncn, 

©olomanber ! 

SiaHfd^enb fliegc ^ufammen, 

Unbene I 

Seudj^f in 9K€teorenfc^6ne/ 

Sring' ^fiuglic^e ^(fe, 
Sncttbud! 3ncubtt«!'^ 
SCritt l^Tbcr unb ntod^ ben ®d^u^! 

'»* Sylvaiii, Sylplii, the spirits of air. 

*^ Pygmseiy also Gnomes or Cobolds, the «pirits of earth. Al- 
bert the Great, Count of Bdlstaedt * wrote, under the pseudonym 
''Teutonicus/' a very learned treatise on the elementary spirits 
(i.e. spirits of the elements, water, fire, air, (fee.) ; and we hare 
also £n)m the pen of Paraoelaus another essay, ** De Nymphis, 
Sylphis, Pygmseis et Salamandris, et de ceteiris spiritibus''; 
in his *' Philosophia Sagax" he inveatigates the nature of the 
NymphsB (water spirits), Gnomi (earth spirits)* Yulcanales (fire 
spirits), and Lemures (wood spirits). We find, however, in these 
inquiries nothing but the old traditions of Roman and Greek 
mythology, clothed indeed in a more mystical *and more spiritual 
garb, as they contained a mixture of the then imperfectly under- 
fitood doctrines of Christianity. 

1^ << Incubus " was the name of the house-cobolds — house- 
spirits — corresponding to the Roman " Lares." There were also 

*fiom 1195, or according to ol!her8 1205, obiit 1280 ; he was one of the most learned 
aiBn of tht thirteenth ceatuiy, and theflrstto treat of the variona iimctionsof the brain; 
a subject which has been advanced to comparative perfection only in the moet recent 
times. 
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fteinc^ bcr SStcrc 

©tcdtinbcm Jl^lcrc: 

(53 licgt gang rul^tg^ unb grtnft niid^ on 

3d^ f)aV tl^m nodfi nld^t tocl^ gct^aru ^** 

!Su f oKft mtd|^ ^Sren 

@t&rfer bef d^U)Sren» 

%tft bu ©efeOe 
®nSIild>tUngberC)5ac? 
©0 fiel^ bte« Scid&cn, 
Oem fie ftd^ beugen, 
5Die f djitoargcn Sd(>aarctt ! 

©d^on fd^t^tQt ed auf mxt bcrfttgen ^aaren. 

S5crn)orfnc« SBcfcn I 
Aannft bu il^n lefen, 
5Deit ntc cntfj^rotncn, 
Unau^gcfprod^nctt, 
35urc^ aUc f)immcl gcgognen, 
grcbcnttid^ butd^ftoc^nen? 

winter ben Ofen gcbannt, 
©d^tDtUt ed tDte ein @lep]^ant ; 
®en gonjen JRaum fiiHt e6 an, 
S« toitt gum 5Rebel gerfltegen. 
©tetge nid^t gur Dede l^tnan I 
8egc btd^ gu be« aj?eiftcr« guBcn! 
®u fie^ft, ba6 \^ nid^t bergeben« brol^e. 
3c^ berfenge bid^ mit ^eiliger Scl^e ! 



female house-cobolds, called " Succubae." Faust finding that 
the first conjuring formula is too weak uses a stronger form of 
incantation, and invokes his household-gods. 

^^ There is nothing of the four elements in this animal, there<- 
fore it is neither an earthly being, nor one of the ** middle be-* 
ings " that dwell between heaven and earth, it muat then be en 
ir^emal spirit. 
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Srt9arte vXiii 

S)a9 bretmal gl&^nbe Sid^t ! 

@rtt)arte ntd^t 

S)te ft&rffte ))on meinen Aitnpeii ! "^ 

trttt, inbem bet 9{ebe( ffittti aendbet n>te etn fa^teuber ©d^ofoflkud, \vaXtt 

bem Ofen ^ert)or. 

SSoju bet Sdrm? toad fte^t bem $erm 2U Dienften? 

gauft. 

5Da« df toor bed ^ubeW ftcm I ** 

Sin f a^renber ©colaft ? S)er Safud ^'"^ mod^ mtd|^ lo^tu 

9Re)>^iftop4eled. 
3d|^ fatutire ^ ben gete^rten ^nn ! 
3^t l^bt midl^ U)eibU(^ f dl^mi^K mac^n. 

9auft. 

Sie nemifi bu bid|^ ? 

9Re))]^iftot)^e(ed. 

S)tc gtagc f d^cint mir Kein 
gfir clnen/ bcr bad ©crt [o fe^r bcrac^tct, "* 

^'^ The infernal spirit as ho is conjured by the various spells 
increases and expands, and when threatened with the '< threefold 
glowing light" (the Trinity) takes the form of a wandering 
scholar. (See Preface.) 

196 n r^^YoA then is the poodle's kernel." Mephistopheles appears 
tb Faust in the form of a wandering scholar, representing thus 
his Antitype. This is a deep satire on the whole scholastic, 
spiritless course of study practised in the Middle Ages. In the 
oldest hook on Faust (called „bad $^au{l'$U(]^'' published 1587, 
by John Spies, at Frankfort), the evil spirit appears to Faust in 
the form of a monk. In Germany whatever tioubles visited the 
people were immediately attributed to the agency of infernal 
spirits. 

^^ A technical word used by scholars £or fact, " this fact makes 
ine laugh." 

•ijo u J salute you." The Germanized form of the Latin. 
" "^ In allusion to his incredulity (vide notes 182-185). 
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!Ecr, tDeit entfcrnt Don atlcm ©d^cfn, 
9lur in bcr SBefen 2iiefe trad^tet. 

Sauft 
33ci cud^, ii^r ^crm, fann mem ba« ©cfcn 
©etool^nlid^ au« bcm Slamen k\tn, 
SSo e9 fid^ attiubeutlid^ toeift, 

aSBcnn man cud^ fjliegcngott, *" SScrbctber, *® Silgncr *"' ^elgt. 
9lun gut/ t»er bift bu bcnn ? 

®n Zt)&i Don jener 5itoft, 
53ic fteW ba« aWfe tmH, unb ftct« ba« ®ute fd^fft. «* 

(Jauft. 
SBa« ift mit btefcm SRatl^felroort gcmcint? 

5Peep]^tftop]^cIce, 
3d^ bin bcr ®eift, ber ftet^ bcmcint ! *• 
Unb ba^ mit Slec^t : benn aUtQ, toa^ cntftcl^t, 
3ft tt>crt]^, bag c« gu ©runbe ge^ ; 



*^ Beelzebub, or rather Baalzebub, the idol of Ekron. (II. Kings 
1-2.) 

*» Abaddon. 

»* Satan. 

^ Part of that power which though willing mZ ooutinualij 
produces go^d^ No evil spirit can succeed in anything against 
Gh>d, but rather promotes, by its very wickedness, the aims of an 
infinitely good power. Milton's Beelzebub makes the same 
eoniession : 

** for He, be sure 

In height or depth, still first and last will leign 

Sole king — and of his kingdom lose no part 

By our revolt : but over hell extend 

His, and with iron sceptre rule 

Us here;^ ParadUe Lott, Bk. 2. 

"• " I am the spirit tltat ** denies " (opposes). Having rebelled 
against his Creator, his perverted mind no longer acknowledges 
or values virtue, and consequently his only pleasure consists in 
opposing and thwarting everything that tends to ^ood* 
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!Drum bcffcr toax'^, bag md^« cntftftnbe. 
@o tft ^enn at(e9; um9 il^r ©ftnbe, 
^crftSrung/ 1«^ ^fl« S98|c nennt, 
SRetn ciflcntti4c« element, "^ 

iJauft. 
S)u nennft bi(^ einen 3:i^U, imb fte^ft bod(^ gatt} bor mir? 

9Re))]^tftot)]^ele^. 
a3efd?eibnc SSBa^r^cit \pxt(i)' xdf bit. 
JBcnn fic^ ber 9Kenf d^, bic ttcinc 5«arrente>ett, *• 
®eti)5^nlid(> fftr eln ©anae^ ^Sft : 
3d^ bin em I^ett be« 5C^iI«, ber anf(mg6 aCcS tiKrr, "• 
®n 2^ ber gmftemi§; bic flt^ bad 8icl?t geBar, 



^ Mephiato finds his real element, and his sole happiness in 
opposition and the consequent destruction of the beautiful har- 
mony that exists throughout all God's works ; he delights in turtmg 
as the opposite of rigJU, in ^n as the annihtlator of virtue, he 
revels in the demolition of OTcrything existing, in one word his 
sphere is evil, as the enemy of everything that can develope the 
glory of the Creator. 

^ (Stfien SQ^ part of that power ! yet thou art standing here 
as a whole, a total, a totality, that is a being " in so et per se*'' 

^ Alluding to man, who is in fact a wmid in miniatore— a 
microcosmos (vide note 20)» 

>^o « I am a part of that part which first was all " — meaning 
darkness, the universal darkness which in the beginning was upon 
the face of the deep. The old heathen mythology taught that 
Erebus was the offspring of Chaos, and that from the union of 
Erebus and Night was produced Aether, i.e. light or day ; and it 
is in allusion to these wild myths, that Me^stopheles asserts 
that light sprang from darkness ; he speaks of the proud light 
contending agunst mother night, because cut off from his Ood, 
he is no longer capable of understanding the universal and har- 
monious sway of the Creator, and that darkness and light are alike 
His creatures, and alike subject to His will ; he cannot grasp the 
Psalmist words : ^* The day is thine and the night is also thme.'^ 
(Psahn 74, 16.) 
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!Da« ftolgc ?id^t, bae nun bcr 5IKutter 3lad)t 

5Den alten SRang, ben 8iaum i^r ftreitlg mad^t. 

Unb bo^ gcUngr« i^m nid^t, ba t^, fo bid c« ftrebt, 

SSer^aftct an ben ff Srpcm Hebt ; '" 

aSon ftSrpcm ftrSmt'^, bie S6rper mad^t e« fd^oH, 

(Sin ft'iJr^jer ^emmt'« auf feinem ©ange. 

©0, ^off' ic^, bauert ee nid^t lange, 

Unb mit ben St'ixp^m tt)itb'« ju ©runbe gel^n* 

gauft 

5lun fetttt' idf^ fceine toarb'gen ^pid^ten I 
3)u lannft m ®ro^ nid^t« bemid^ten/ 
Unb ffingft ee nun im ftteinen on. '" 

3Jte)>]^ifto))]^eIed. 

Unb freilid^ tft nic^t btel bamit getl^n. . 

SBa« fid? bent TOc^t« entgegenftettt, 

®a« gttoae, biefe ^Ium^)e SBett, 

©0 biel al^ id^ fd^tfn untemommen, 

S6) tonfete nid^t i^r beijulommen, 

aJiit SSBeflen, ©tftrmen, ©d^Stteln, 33ranb ; 

©etu^ig blcibt am @nbe SWeer unb 8anb ! 

Unb bem Jjerbanunten 3cug, ber 2:^ier^ unb 5Kenfd^cnbtut 

Dem ift nun gar nid^t^ angu^aben. 

aOBie biele ^ab' id^ f d^on begraben ! 

Unb immer cirfulirt ein neue«, frifd^e« 33lut 

©0 gel^t e^ fort, uian mSd^te rafenb toerben : 

5Der 8uft, bent ffiaffer, toie ber Srben 

(Snttoinben taufenb Jleinte fid^, 

Sm STrodnen, geud^ten, SBarmen, Mten ! 

'" << It clings to material bodies (to matter) as if captivated." 

'" Faust laughs at Mephisto's attempts to destroy, as be sees 
at once how vain and impotent are his efforts to contend on a 
large scale with Deity ; all he can do is to destroy little things^ 
and boast of having achieved something great. 
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©fitt' td^ mtr nid(>t bic glammc ijorbc^attcn, 



813 



'^' The preceding lines assure us that the negative (destruc- 
tive) power in the universe (here called " darkness " ) is by no 
means all-powerful^ as it cannot annihilate everything, but is forced 
to act within certain limits and under certain conditions, and even 
then only so far as is generally beneficial to the imiverse ; dark^ 
ness has no power of interfering with the positive (creative) power 
of " light" 

The word „^^W* does not mean abstract, absolute " nothing/' 
but only the original chaotic condition of matter, as opposed to 
its condition after it has been acted upon and arranged by the 
separating influence of light. The prince of darkness complains 
that he has tried in vain to overthrow by waves, storms, earth- 
quakes, and thunder-bolts the firmly set land and ocean ; that he 
has endeavoured to root out the race of man and beast, witii- 
out success, for in all and everything he finds opposed to him au 
overflowing tide of fresh blood that ceaselessly circulates to pre- 
serve and renew the hfe he would destroy. — Goethe's Mepliisto 
closely resembles Satan as depicted by Milton, though there is 
uvidently the same difference between the two conceptions as there 
is between the poems themselves, one character being epic, the 
other dramatic. Each of them represents the principle of destruc- 
tion. Milton's Satan, however, is a colossal figure, the idea of evil 
in the abstract Mephistopheles is the elaborate personification of 
evil in the concrete. Satan io a fallen angel, there is grandeur in 
his very wickedness. Mephistopheles is the modem spirit of evil, 
with all the petty refinements of a cunning world. Satan is 
capable of reasoning soundly and forcibly. Mephistopheles can 
only argue like a subtle, well-versed sophist with no other aim 
than to confound. Satan is an enterprising spirit, his ideas are 
gigantic, he longs to measure his strength with an Almighty God. 
Mephistopheles though acknowledging his weakness still tries to 
do evil simply for evil's sake. Satan's greatness lies in the gran- 
deur of his aim. Mephisto is great only in the pettiness which 
allows him to avail himself of any means whatever of doing mis- 
chief. — Satan can still be moved by nobler feelings — He declaims. 
Mephisto scorns every better feeling and throws into his observa- 
tions a sarcastic venom to poison the holiest ideas. Satan is not 
yet the accomplished devil. Mephisto is the dry, denying, sarcastic 

F 
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gauft 
©0 fe^eft bu ber etoig regen, 
S)er l^ilfam f d^affenben ©etoalt 
S)ie lolte Zieufetdfauft entgegen, 
35tc fid^ tergckne tad if d^ baUt ! *** 
SSa^ anberd fud^e gu beginnen, 
35c« Sl^aoS tounberlid^cr ©o^n ! . 

SBir n)oIIen tDtrKid^ und beftnnen ; 

®lc nSdi^ftenmale ntel^r babon I 

Diirf t' id^^ tool^ biegmol utid(^ eittfernen ? 

gauft. 
3d(> fel^ nid^t, toarum bu fragft* 
3d^ l^abe ie^t btd^ fennen lemen ; 
93efud^e nun mid^, n)te bu magft* 
^ier ift ba« gcnftcr, l^ter bt^ %i)ixxt \ 
®n SRaudf^fang ift bir audj^ getoig. '* 

3JJet)^ifto;)l^eIe«. 
®cftcV id^'« nur, bag \i^ l^inau^fpajiere, 
SBerbictet mir cin Heinc^ ^inbernip, 
®cr 3)rubcufu6 ouf eurer ©d^tocfic* "* 

devil that opposes or destroys e?erjthiDg ia a world which he hc' 
lieves to be going to perdition. 

^^^ Faust immediately fathomed the real depth of his power, and 
discovered that Mephisto can '' only clench his devil's fiat in vain " 
against a creative, ever-active power. 

'^' It was the general belief that witches and evil spirits flew in 
and out by the window or chimney. 

•^* The " wizard's foot." Tho pentagramma, or pentalpha 
which is formed by producing all the sides of a Pentagon, in 
both directions, till they meet. 

In German this figure is called „2)rubcn * giig," from !S)ntbe, or 
S)rut, a witch ; also ^ft), §llpcnfu6, ^W^Ireug. The Pythagoreans 
were acquainted with this sign, and used it to signify health. 
The superstition of the Middle Ages ascribed to it the power of 
preserving from ghosts and witches, and even now we find this 
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8auft. 
T)a» ^entagramma mad^t bit ^m ? 
&, fuflc mir, bu ©oljn ber ^Slle^ 
aSenn b»t« btd^ bannt, mie lamft bu bcnn herein ? 
2Bic toarb cin fold^cr (Seift betroflen ? 

aKcpi^tfiop^ctcd. 
95ef d&aut c^ red^t ! ed ift nid^t gut gajoflen ; 
"Der eine SQStnfet ber na^ augen }u, 
3tt/ U)ie bu fie^ft/ etn loenig cffen. 

gauft. 
^^ ^at ber 3"^ fl^t getroffen ; 
Unb mcin ®ef angncr ©drft bcnn bu ? 
Xa^ ift bon ungefd^r gelungen ! 

iUiepl>tftop^clc«. 
33cr '^ubcl merftc nic^t^, al^ cr ^eretngcfprungcn : 
S)lc @ad?e fie^t jefet anber^ au8 ; 
®cr Jcufcl lann nic^t au« bem |)au«. 

gauft 
®od? toorum gcljft bu nic^t burd^S genfter ? 

3Jtep^iftop^eIe«, 
'^ ift cin ®efefe ber Jeufel unb ©efpcnftcr : 
3Bo fie ^rcingcfd^tupft, ba miiffen fie l)inau^.. 
S5a« erfte fte^t un« frei^ beim jtDcitcj^.finb U)ir ffncd^te. "' 

sign in many parts of Germany painted ou cradles to protect 
children against the influence of bad spirits. 

**' We must observe an allegorical sense in the devil's words, 
though when taken literally they are in perfect accordance with 
the superstitious belief of the Middle Ages which taught, that 
e?il spiiits and phantoms were obliged to go out the same way 
as they had eutei'ed. But Goethe wishes also to imply that 
when an evil spirit has found an entrance to the heart of a man 
through an opening afforded by any passion, he will not leave till 
he has destroyed him by means of that very passion. This 
allusion raises in Faust's mind the idea, that us there are laws 
even in hell, it is therefore possible to enter safely into an agree-* 
ment with one of its inhabitants. 
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gauft. 

®ic ^BUc felb[t l&at il^rc JRcd^tc? 

!0a« Pnb' idf^ gut I ba Ilc^c fi^ em ^act, '" 

Unb pd(>cr tool^I^ mit ciid^, i^r 5)crrcn, fd^Itegcn ? 

aJiep]^tftot>^e(e«. 

S33a« mon berf<)rid?t, ba^ f oHft bu rein genief en, 

®ir toirb bat)on rA6)t^ abgcitoacft. 

!Do^ ba« ift nidt^t f o furg gu faff en, 

Unb tDtr iefprec^en ba« guncid^ft ; 

!Dod(? jefto bltt' td(?, ^06) unb ^;6d^ft, 

gar btcfedmal mid^ gu cntlaff en "• 

gauft. 

@o bleibe bod^ nod^ einen SugenblidF, 
Urn mir erft gute URa^r gu fagen. 

5Kep^tftop^^cle«. 

3e6t lag mid|? to« ! id^ f ommc balb guriid ; 
®ann magft bu nac^ SSctieben fragen. 

gauft. 

3c^ ^ht bir nid^t nad^gefteUt, 

Sift bu t>e6) felbft in« ®oxn gcgangen. 

!Den Jeufet ^alte, loer il^n ^fitt ! 

Cr ti)irb i^n nl(^t fo bolb gum gtt>citcnmalc fangen. 

933enn bir'g beliebt, fo bin ic^ auc^ bereit, 
Dir gur ® efeUfc^aft ^ier gu bleibcn ; 



s^8 « Pactum '' a Latin word of common use as a Law-term in 
Gwmany, 

'^ Mephisto, too well acquainted with the frailties of the hu- 
man hearty knows that suspense is a sure way of increasing Faust's 
desire of satisfying himself as to the possibility of entering into 
an agreement with the powers of hell ; he therefore refuses to say 
more, but hints that all may he done, though not quite so quickly 
as Faust desires. 
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S)0ci^ mlt SBcbingmg, bit bic 3ctt 

®urci^ mctnc ^nftc toitrbtg ju tjcrtrctbem •" 

^Of feV c« flcm, ba« ftcl^ Wr fret ; 
9lur baS blc «tt«ft gcf attifl f ci ! « 

!Dtt toirft, mctn grcunb, fur bcinc ©iniicn 
3n biefer ©tunbe inc^r getoinncn, 
mU in be« 3a^re« (Stnerleu 
2Ba6 bir bie jartcit ®ctftcr fingcn, 
!iDic fd^Snen Silbcr, ble pc brlnjcn/ 
<Stttb ttid^t cin leered ^^^^'^fJ^td* *" 
Slud^ bein ®erudl? toirb ftc^ crgeften/ 
3)ann toirft bu beineu ®aunten Icftett, "■ 
Unb bann cntjMt fic^ betn ®effi^I. 
fflereitung braud^t ed nld^t boran ; 
Seifammcn finb tPir, fanget an I 

®cifter.«* 
©^toinbet; i^r bunleln 
SBClbungen broben ! 



'*^ He created dif&cultiesy to induce Faast to ask him to re- 
main ; and now that he has gained his object^ will only con- 
sent to stay on the condition of being allowed to beguile Faust's 
leisure with his skill. 

*** '* But let it be something gay J' This is the only condiUon 
Faust asks, and on such terms does he surrender his doubting, 
weary soul to the influence of the deviL 

^ " The beautiful images are not a mere magic play." 

^ Sefeen, to delight — " Smell, taste and touch shall be en- 
chanted, i.e. every sense shall be gratified. 

'** The spirits in the service of the devil. The song which 
these spirits sing is in its versification, no less than in the sub- 
limity of its ideas, a perfect masterpiece : there is a richness and 
melody in these short verses, and pure rhymes, in which the ming- 
ling of Dactyls with Trochees, is beautifully varied by the oe- 



wimm 
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SRctjcnbcr fd^cmc 
grcunWnJ^ ber blaue 
Settler l^rcin ! 
SB&ren bte bunfeln 
SBoltcn gerronncn I 
©ternetem funfcln. 
2JiiItere ©cmtcn 
©d^etnen baretn *** 
^intmlifd^er ®5^ne 
©eiftige ^(Hiiimf 
©d^toanfettbc Scugung 
©d^ttjebct boruber ; 
©c^nenbe ^Reigung 
golgct ^inubcr. 
Hub ber ®ctt)Snbcr 
glcittctnbc a3&nbcr 
iDcden bte SSnber, ' 
Sweden bte 8aube, 
SBo fid^ fiir« gebett, 
iTief in ©ebattlen, 
?tebcnbc geben. ^ 
i?aube bci 8aube ! 
©proffenbe JRattlen! 
?aftettbe Slraube 

casional introduction of the lively Clioriambic at the rhyth- 
mical conclusion of a sentence; the whole is the more pleasing 
as the regular fk>w of ideas is nerer for one moment disturbed by 
any difficulty or harshness of the construction. Through the in- 
tricate web of metaphor we can trace five principal images in- 
tended to gratify Faust's five senses. 

*** The dark vault of the gloomy study disappears, and is re- 
placed by the clear blue sky with its myriads of glittering stars, 
and its beaming suns. The expression butiTIe SBoffen, is used here 
for the vapours which cause the blue appearance of the sky. 

^ From this pure sky angelic forms descend to unite the happy 
lovers. 
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S^rfingenber MUx, 
@tftrjen in SSfid^t 
@ci^&umenbe SS^eine, 
Sitcfein burd(> rctae^ 
<Sb(e ©efteine, 
Saffen bic ^S^cn 
Winter fid^ tiegetv 
Srciten ju (^cen 
€t(^ umd ®eitilgeii 
©rfiiicnbcr ^iitl "' 
Unb ba« ©epgel 
©dj^lftrf ct ftd^ StBonnc^ 
glicflct bcr ©onnc, 
SIteget ben l^eQen 
Snfein entgegcn, 
S)ic fic^ auf mum 
® aulelnb bcwcgcn ; 
2Bc tt)ir in S^6ren 
9aud()jenbe fySren, 
Ucbcr i)cn 5luctt 
Sianjenbe fd^auen^ 
5Dic fid^ im grcicn 
Mc jcrftrcacn* ** 
(Sinige Ilintmen 
Ueber bic §5^cn, 

^ What a rich description of nature's sweet and basy life is 
given in this fantastic picture of a heaven on earth. „®tniJtQta 
ariinmbe $iigel" — "to the pleasure cr satisfaction of blooming 
hills." A similar use of the abstract for the concrete occurred 
above in the lines. 

©^toanlenbe ^eugutig 

Ge^nenbe ^^etgung, 
^ From this life the spirits are to fly with the swiftness of 
birds, to some bright isle where they shall see enraptured dancers 
and hear enchanting songs. 
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3lnbcte fii^tDhmncn 

Uebcr Me @ccn ; 

Slnbcrc f djtDcBcH/ 

Slflc junt gcben, 

SlUc jur fjcrnc 

Siebcnbcr ©ternc^ 

©cltgcr $ulb. "» 
9Ke<)^iflopl?cIc«. 
er f d^taft ! ®o rcd^t, i^r luff gen, gartcn Sangcn ! 
3l^r ^abt i^n treulid) etngefungen ! 
gilr bicg Soncett bin id^ in eurer ©d^nlb. 
2)u btft nod^ nid^t bcr Sffimtn, ben JTcufcI fcftgui^aftcn ! 
Umgaulclt i^n mit filgcn Jrauntgcftalten/ 
aScrfcnft i^n in ein 5Uicer be6 SBa^n« ! "» 
X)o^ biefer ©d^toeHc 3^tttcr ju jcrfpolten, 
33ebarf td(> einc« Stattcngal^n^. 
5Wtd^t Imtgc brauc^' td^ ju bcfd^toBrcn ; 
©d^on rafdl^clt cine l^icr, unb totrb f ogIeid(| mid^ l^firen "* 

5Dct $crr bcr SRattcn unb bcr 5Uiaufe, 

Der glicgen, grSfd^e, ©auicn, Sfiufc, 

SScficl^tt bir, bid^ ^crDorjutoagen;. 

Unb bicfe ©telle yi Jbenagen^ 

©0 tt)ie cr fie mit Oel betu^sf t- — 

35a fontmft bu fd^on ^erborgel^npft ! 

5«ur frif d^ an'« aSJcrf I 5Die @j)i^, bie niidf^ bannte, 

^ All press on with a perpetual longing towards the far distant 
joy and happiness. 

*** " Sink him in an ocean of deception." The fall meaning 
of SSa^tt cannot be rendered bj any one English word, it unites 
in itself the notions of error, delusion, deception, fancy ; the ex- 
pression here means, in a sea of imagined realities, a flood of 
fancied, unieal pleasures, either spiritual or physical. 

*** Conjuring a rat ; to show emblematically how Mephisto 
delights in anything loathsome, especially if it has at the same 
time the power or the inchnation to destroy. 
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©tc fifet ganj bomcn an bcr ^ante, 

5Rod; eincn 9316, f o iff 6 gef*cl>n ! — 

5»u«, gauftc, "* trSwne fort, K« mir m9 totcbcrfcfyn "• 

gau ft (crtDad^enb) 
Sin id^ bcnn abcrmaW bctrogcn? 
3Serfd?tt>inbct f o bcr geiftcrrcidf^e ©rang, 
Dag mir cin Sraum ben Stcufel Dorgclogcn, 
Unb bag cin ^ubel mir entfprang ? 



©tttbtrgtmracr. »* 
gauft aSe<)^ifto^>^ctc6. 

gauft. 
e«IIo|)ft? herein! ©er wia mic^ totcber <)Iagen ? ''^^ 

^JJie^jl^iftop^clcS. 
3d^ bin'«. 

gauft. 
herein ! 

3Jicp^tfto<)^cIe«, 

®u mugt e« brcimal fagen. ** 

*^' The Latin vocative of Faustus. 

^ This exclamation of the evil spirit has a deep meaning. 
The " dream on " with which he addresses Faust, indicates that 
his victim has heen lulled into a dreamlike stupor, in which he 
lias lost the real and true comprehension of his relation to God. 
Faust is now all but in the power of the demon of doubt and de- 
nial. All his conceptions of a divine power are completely 
deadened, if not for ever destroyed, and he gives himself up, a 
prey to the delusions of a tnerely sensual excitement. 

*** This is the famous „55crtragfccne/' the s^jene in which Faust 
enters into an agreement with the devil. After leaving Faust to 
brood in solitude over his griefs, and the deceptions practised upon 
him, Mephisto intrudes upon him as an old acquaintance. 

*^ This line shows the continual dissatisfaction under which 
Faust labours ; he finds hinaself again tormented — ,,n)teber ij^Iagnt.v 

''^ Mephisto induces his victim to invite him. He does not 
wish forsooth to encroach upon anybody, and therefore asks to be 
(^led three separate times ! 
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gait ft. 
^crcin fccnn ! 

, SWep^tftopl^clcS. 
©0 gcfallft bu ntir. 
SBir iccrben, l^off ic^^, un6 Jjcrtragen ! 
!Cenn bit bfc (SriHen gu tjerjcrflcn; 
Sin td^, oI« cblcr 3unler ^icr, ""' 
3n rct^cm, gottterbrSmtcn flicibc, 
!©a« ajesntcld^cn b8n ftarrcr geibc, 
Die ^al^ncnfcbcr auf bcm $ut, 
9Jiit cinem tangcn, fpiftcn Dcgen, 
Unb rotl^c nun bir, furj unb gut, 
^Ccrgleid^cn fltcid^fatl^ anjulegcn, 
SDamit bU/ (o^gcbunbcn, frei, 
©rfa^reft, toa« ba« Sebcn fct). -'^ 

gauft. 
3n icbcnt illcibe tDcrb' id) tool^I bie ^ein 
!iDe« engcn @rbelcbcn« fitl^ten. 
3d? bin gu alt, urn nur ju fpielen, 
3" i^Jiflf "W^ ^J?"^ SBunfd? gu feijn. 
aCa^ fann bic SBelt mir too^t gett>«^rcn ? 
gntbe^rcn foUft bu ! f ottft cntbe^rcn ! '^ 
®a3 ift bcr etoigc ©efang, 
S5er iebem an bie Ol^ren Ringt, 

**^ German superstition made the devil appear frequently as a 
fine dashing young man, a fop (Quiifer — corre;*ponding to the slang 
word " Swell " ) — we find him therefore familiarly spoken of as 
— ^„@(5Un]^an«/' " fine Johnny, the gent." 

^^ Mephisto intends to seduce Faust by a life of licentiousness, 
and he therefore entreats him to dress in a manner more suited 
to his intended character. Fashion and its follies are here dis- 
tinctly introduced as snares employed by the evil one. 

^ What good advice ! " Thou shalt renounce," impressing 
the duty of self-denial. It is because so many men like Faust, 
know neither how to renounce nor how to be happy in self- denial, 
that the devil makes such an easy prey of mankind. 
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®en, unfer gattje^ 8eben lang, 

Un6 l^etfer Jete ®tunbe fingt. "" 

5?ur mlt dntfegcn wac^;' td^ iJJiorgen^ ml 

3(^ m5:i^tc bittrc STljrSnen weincn, 

S)cn lag ju fe^n, ber mir in feinem ?auf 

ifl\(i)t glnen Sunfc^ crfillkn tDirb, nid)t (Sincn, 

®er fclbft btc ^il^nung jeber 8uft 

SDJit cigcnfinmgem fttittel minbcrt, 

®ie @c^8<)fung mctner regeu 23ruft 

W\t taufenb 8ebeH3fra^en ^tnbert. "^ 

Slud^ mug id^, wenn bie 9?ad^t fid^ nicbcrfentt, 

Mid) Sngfttic^ auf ba^ Sagcr ftreden ; 

Sluc^ ba totrb fcine 9?aft gefd^enft, 

"Slid) tpcrbcn mitbc 2ir5ume fd^rerfen, 

S3er ®ott, ber mir tm Sufcn ipol^nt, 

flann tief mcin 3nncrftc^ crrcgeu ; **' 

!iDer fiber atten meincn Stdften t^ront^ 

Sr laitn m^ augcn ntc^t^ bemegen. *** 



•*' Compare the following passage in Goethe's ^SBa^r^dt itnb 

,,Unfcr ^)6t?rif*c8 fotpol^r, al9 gcfclltflce ?cbcn, @tttcn, .@e- 

tt)cbn6cttcti, SScItfhtgtieit, ^Oirofo^j^ic, Sftcligiott, ja fo manc^cS gufSttigc 
C^eignig, aHed ruft itnd jit, bag mir ectt f a g en foUen.'' 

In the last line of our text ,,]^etfer'' does not mean ,fix9 pn $etfer« 
lett/' but designates the disai^reeable impression made on those 
who are obliged to hear this song. 

^*^ Faust complains of being bafflt^d in all his wishes and en- 
deavours by a thousand set forms and dull realities, which he calls 
SebcnSfra^n, the deformities o\ human life. 

*^' The inborn active principle within us is here spoken of as a 
divine power — a God ! 

'*' Although this God, this power of imagination is able to 
create wild wishes and desires in the heart, it cannot create the 
corresponding ea^temal objects, it cannot render real, or give a 
form to any one of its imaginaiy creations. 
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Unb fo ift mix ba6 35afcin cine ^<i% 

!Der Zct crtDunfd^t, ba« 8cbcn mhr Dct^gt "* 

Unb bod^ ift nic ber SEob ein ganj toilllomnmcr ©oft, *" 

gauft 
O fcUg bcr, bcm cr im ©iegceglanjc* 
Die blut'gen Sorbcern urn bie ©d^lfife »lnbct/ 
Den er, naci^ rafc^ bnn^taftem Zanit, 
3n einc« 2JiSbd^en« Slrmen finbct 
O tDSr* id^ bor be« l&o^n @eifte6 firaft **» 
©ntjudt, entfecU ba^in gefunfen ! 

aJ{e<)^iftop^cIc«. 
Unb bod^ l^at jcmanb eincn braunen ©aft 
3n iener Slad^t nid^t au«getrunfcn. **'' 

Sauft. • 
Da« ®j)ionircn, f d^eint'g; ift beinc i^uft. ''^ 

*" At the beginning of our play we saw Faust tormented onlj 
by an insatiable thirst for knowledge, but now since the e?il spirit 
has kindled his imagination, we find him longing after wordly 
pleasures, the absence of which makes his life no less burdensome 
than before. Faust advances one step farther on the path of per- 
dition. Not contented with his wicked resolution of freeing his 
soul by suicide from its bodily poison, that mingling with the 
clouds, it may become a part of the ever-thrilling spirit of the 
universe, and thus learn the essence of things, he wishes to ob- 
tain as much sensual enjoyment as possible to gratify his animal 
passions, now that he has failed to find the satisfaction, which bis 
reason longed for. Mcphisto having dragged his prey thus far 
into his net enjoys his victim's struggles with a devilish delight. 

*** Alluding to Faust's having contemplated suicide on Easter 
night. 

*" When the spirit of earth appeared to him and spoke the 
word of thunder (see note 71). " Thou art equal only to the spirit, 

"' A second and more palpable allusion to the poison which 
Faust had all but swallowed. 

248 « rj-jjg JqyJi deijgiits in playing the spy." Faust's answer 
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3Rc»)]^iftot)l)eIc«. 
SUItDiffenb bin ii) nid^t; boc^ t)icl ift mir bciougt. "*» 

gauft 
SQSenn au9 bent fd^redltdt^en (^etDitl^Ie 
6in tiig belannter S^on mtd^ jog/ 
SDcn 9icft Dom linbltd^cn ©efii^lc 
aiiit ^Inltang fro^cr 3rft betrog : 
®o flu^f id^ aflcttt, tt>a« bie ©ectc 
Sffiit i^od* unb ®aufeltt)erl umfj)annt 
Unb fie in biefe Srauer^a^Ie »«» 
ma Slenb* unb ©c^meicbelfraften bannt ! 
aSerfluc^t toorau^ bie :^o^ SJieinung, 
SBomit ber ®eift fic^ felbft umf angt ! 
S5erflud^t ba« ffllcnben ber 6rf d^einung, 
S)ic fi^ an unfre ©inne brdngt ! 
SSerflud^t; tt)a« un« in S^rdumen l^cuc^elt, 
!De0 5Ru^m«, ber 5RamenSbaucr 2irug ! 
aSerflud^t, toa« aid Sefife und fd^meic^ett, 
aw SBeib unb ftinb, al« ^ned^it unb ^flug ! ''' 
aSerfluc^t fei) 3Jiantnton, '^ toenn mit ©c^afeen 
(Sr und ju fiil^ncn iE^aten regt, 

expresses that the whole system of political aod social spying is 
nothing but an invention of the devil. 

'^ Here he again acknowledges his ioferiority to the all-know- 
ing power, but boasts like a minister of the secret police, of his 
deep knowledge of everything corrupt and depraved. 

*** Srauer^^SWc — here means life, to which Faust feels himself 
" condemned." 

**^ Faust curses every better and purer feeling, he laments that 
he is still a prisoner on earth, and deplores that his hand was ever 
staid by the recollection of his early innocent days^ called up by 
the long*forgotten song of hia childhood. 

"* Mammon — a hebrew word meaning " money." He calls 
for a curse on this infernal power whenever it may incite to action 
(i.e. to deeds of restless speculation), or again whenever it maj 
serve to procure a couch for indolent delights. 



• 
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SBenn cr gu mfiBiacm (Srgc^^cn 

!Dic ^clfter un6 jured^te legt ! 

gtud^ fe^ bcm Salfamfaft t)er Xraubcn ! 

glud^ iencr ]^5d^ften i!iebe«^ulb ! 

glud^ fc^ ber ^offnung !? gtud^ bent ®laubcn, 

Unb gluc^ bor aUem bcr ®ebulb ! ^ 

®eifterd;or (imfic^tbar). 

Du ^aft fie icrftSrt, 

^e fd^Bne SBelt, 

ajat mad/tigcr gauft ; 

®le[tutjt,ftegerfaUt! 

ein ^albgott \)at fie jerf d^Iagen ! '"* 

SBir tragen 

©ie SErummern «« in« 5Ric^t« ^inuber, 

Unb flagen 

Ueber bie Derlorne Sc^^f ne. 

ajJSdtitiger 

3>r (SrbenfS^ne, 

^rSd^tiger 

Sauc fie wiebct/ 



*" Patience, endurance, love, hope, faith are one and all ac- 
cursed by this despairing spirit, and by this feaiful curse is des- 
troyed his whole moral and intellectual woild ; by it too he gives 
himself up completely to Mephisto. 

»* This chorus of invisible spirits is throughout the voice of 
sarcasm ; the expression of " demi-god " is but an ironical sneer. 
These infernal spirits mockingly pretend to lament over that beau- 
teous world which Faust has destroyed. The chorus shows us 
how the devil not only throws the most baneful thoughts, like fiery 
darts into our minds, but sneers and laughs to see our happiness 
blighted, and our hopes ruined by his false pretences, and revels 
in the knowledge that he can make no adequate return for any- 
thing we have lost by his means. 

«" Goethe here uses Xrilitimern for Strilmuicr, which would he 
more correct. 
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3n bctncm fflufcn bauc fic auf ! 

9icucn Scbcn^Iauf 

SSeginne^ 

5IJitt l^eHcm ©innc, • 

Unb ncuc 8lcbcr 

2^3ncn bormif 1 *" 

!Dtc6 ftnb bie Heincn 

aSon ben SJfctnen* ^'^ 

^6re, tote ju 8uft unb ff^aten 

SUtKug fie ratlin ! 

3n bie SBelt toeit, 

au« ber (Sinfamlelt, 

SBo ©innen unb ©Sftc ftoden, 

SBcUen fie bid^ (oden. 

§er' auf mit beinem ®ram gu fj)ieten, ** 
S)cr, toie ein ®eicr, bir am 8eben frigt ! *® 



*" Now that ho has, in consequence of his indomitable pride 
annihilated as it were his past existence, the spirits advise him to 
begin a fresh life, to build up a new existence in his own breast, 
promising that it shall be one of enjoyment and boundless plea- 
sure. 

^^ Mephisto in drawing Faust's attention to this song, speaks 
of the invisible spirits as his '' little ones," alluding to the little 
house-spirits, cobolds, '^Heinzelmen," &c. ; but there is an allusion 
also to those bad passions by which Faust's heart is entangled and 
drawn within the vortex of sensuality. Neither Mephisto nor his 
'' familiar spirits," distrusting as they do the nobler side of man's 
nature, can conceive that Faust, once made acquainted with 
" the world ^* can ever rise again to purity or virtue. 

"• The expression „ntit bcm ®ram ^ielcn/' refers to the delight 
that evil spirits take in looking on grief — the pleasure they de- 
rive from seeking out whatever may occasion pain, 

"" Drawing a comparison between Faust and Prometheus. By 
the " vulture " is to be understood the restlessness and dissatis- 
faction which gnaws at Faust's soul. 
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Die f d^tcdt^tcftc ©efcafd^aft ta^t bid? fil^Ien, 
IDa^ bu ciit ajienfc^ ntit 9Ken[d5>eii bift. «* 
^06) fo tft'« nid^t gemeint, 
3)i(i& unter bad ^ad ju ftogen !• 
3^ bin !einer ben ben ©ropen ; ^^ 
©ixi^ toiUft bu, mit mir i)ereint, 
®einc ©c^ritte burd^d Sebcn ne^menr 
©0 toiU id) mid^ gem bcquemen, 
S5cin ju fein auf ber ©teUe, 
3^ Bin bcin ©efcUc, »« 
Unb mad) id) btr'd red^^t, 
33tn iO) bcin S)iencr; bin bein Sim6)i ! «« 

San ft. 
Unb tt)a« foil i^ bagcgen bit erf iilten ? 

aJiep^iftop^eled. 
5Daju l^oft bn nodj; eine longc ^ift 

5 an ft. 

5Rein, nein ! ber SCeufel ift ein ©g^ift/ 
Unb t^ut nid^t (eid|?t urn i^otte6 U)iUen, 



*®° Seek society ! Be not alone ! Even the worst company will 
remind you that you are a man, and amongst mankind, 

^^ Mephisto here, with well- affected bashfulness, offers Faust 
his services. In the words *' I am not one of the great," he 
again confesses his inferiority, hut in such a way as to mislead 
Faust, for he immediately afterwards proposes to aid him, and 
promises to be of great use to him. 

^^ „®cfcllc" — ^fellow, companion, mate, in the sense of & fellow- 
workman. He is also willing, if Faust requires it, to be his ser- 
vant and to work for him* 

*^ The evil spirit in order to entice his victim, offers to serve 
him as a slave, and to stay at the pleasure of his future master. 
We thus see how the devil tries to seduce our Faith, without 
making any attempt on our Free-will. 
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SBad cinem anbcni nfifeUd^ ift. "* 

@pric^ bte 93ebingung beuttid^ au$ ! 

(Sin [olc^cr Dlener bringt ®cfal^r in« $)au^. 

3ci^ tt)UI mtc^ ^ i c r ju betnem ^Olenft »crbfnben, 
Suf beinen ^inl nid^t raften unb nid^t rul^n ; 
393enn lotr und b r ii b e n U)teberflnben^ 
©0 foUft btt mir ba« ®leid?e t^un- "* 

3«uft 
^9 S!)rflben lann mtd^ tDentg f iimmern : 
©d^ISgft bu erft btefc ©cit in Zx&mmmr 
35ic anbrc mag barnad^ cntftc^in. ^ 
3ln^ biefcr Srbe quillcn meinc greubcn^ 
Unb biefc ©cnnc fd^cinet mcinen &iben ; *^^ 
^^ann i^ *•' mid^ crft t)on i^ncn f c^cib€n^ 
!Dann mag/ tDad iDtQ unb lann, gefd^e^n. 



'^ One of the most striking characteristics of the evil spirit is 
selfishness, a feature in direct opposition to the teaching of our 
Saviour : as selfishness does nothing for God's sake to benefit 
others. 

*" Mephisto is for once quite straightforward and explicit. I 
will serve thee hbbe ! Thou shalt serve nio thebe. All who snr« 
render themselves during this life to the evil spirit, will have to 
pay for the pleasures of earth with eternal servitude in another 
world. 

*** To the devil's great delight, Faust already begins to speak 
as an unbelieyer, as one who cares only for the present world, 
without a thought or fear for the future. 

"' We are reminded here of Shdley's lines : 

**This world is the nurse of all we know ; 
This world is the mother of all we feel! " 

^^ ,^5tinen" has here no suitable meaning, as it cannot 

imply either a doubt as to the natural necessity of death, or any 

intention on Faust's part of committing suicide, for he can do thisy 

whenever he chooses ; it must be either a slip of the pen, or a 

misprint for \o% mug or loerb ! 

G 
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S)a))on tt)ill td^ md)td tDeiter ^5ren, 
Db man avLd^ lunftig ^a§t nnb liebt, 
Unb ob ed aud^ in fenen @)}]^viren 
(gin Oben obct Unten gibt 

3Rep^ifto)>]^eIe9. 

3n bicfcm ©innc fannft bu'^ toagcn. 
SJcrbinbc bid? ! bu f oflft in bicfcn STagcn 
aWlt grcuDcn racinc Mnftc fcbn. 
3if gcbc bir, n)a« n(xt) fctn aJienf d^ gefc^n. **• 

iJauft. 

8Ba« toittft bu armcr 2:cuf cl geben ? 

©arb ctnc« ajicnfd^cn ®eift, in feincm l^oben ©trcbcn, 

aSon bcinc^ ©Icicbcn jc gcfagt ? "^ 

!©oc^ ^ft bu ©pcife, bfc nid^t fSttigt, f)a\i 

Dtt rot^« ®olb, ba« o^nc 9?aft, 

Ducdfilbcr gtcid^^ bir in bcr ^nb gcrrinnt ^ 

(gin <S))ieI^ bci bcm man nic gctoinnt^ • 

©n aRSbd^cn^ ba« an meiner Sruft 

3)iit acugein ^ fd^on bcra 5Radf>bar fid^ »crbinbet, 

S)cr (g^rc fd^Snc ®6ttcrluft, 

S)iC/ »ic ein 9Wcteor, ^crfdj^toinbct — 

3eig' ntir bic grucbt, bic fault, c^ man fie bric^t, 

Unb ©5nttte, bic fid^ tSglid^ neu bcgruncn ! *» 



"^ He is now boasting in a spirit quite opposed to his previous 
tone. (Vide Note 261.) 

^"^ Faust openly declares that every human being stands far 
above the reach of the evil one ; it is in our power to crush Satan 
whenever he attempts to shake our £uth, or our trust in God. 

^^ In accordance with the old adage : „SBic gcwonnenjo jerronncH;" 
everything gained by bad means is the devil's gold, and always 
changes into dross : for it can never profit us, but tends only to 
our hurt. 

*" A derivative from fingeln— to leer. 

*'' " Trees that bloom anew each coming day." 
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aTtct)^ifto»)^ele«. 
Siti [oilier aiuftrag fd^rcdt mic^ nid^t, 
3Jf it I old^cn ©d^Sftcn lann id^ bicnen ; ^^ 
S)o4^, guter grcunb, bic 3ett fommt aud^ l^ran, 
2Bo n)ir tt)a^ ®ut^ in 9t«^c fc^maufen miSgen. 

gauft. 
2Berb' id^ bcrul^igt jc mid^ auf tin gciulbett legen, 
®o fei ed gletd^ um mid^ get^an ! 
Sannft bn mid^ fc^raeic^elnb je belilgen, 
35a6 ic^ mir fclbft gcfallen mag, 
ftomift bu mxdf mit ®cnu§ bctritgcn : 
5Da« f ct filr ntid^ bcr lefetc Sag ! *'* 
S)ic iffiette biet' id^ I 

5IKcj)]^iftop^eIe^. 
Sop ! "^^ 



■'^ The devil promises to gratify Faust in his wish for continual 
change and excitement. It^is one of the most striking features 
in the life of a man under the injfluence of the evil spirit, that he 
enjoys no rest, no quiet, no satisfaction. Never contented with 
his present state, he is ever wishing for change, which in the end, 
renders him only the more dissatisfied. In such a man body 
and soul are alike restless and uneasy. Mephisto well knowiog 
this, makes no objection to undertaking whatFaust desires. 

■'^ Faust freely confesses his firm conviction, that Mephisto 
possesses nothing that can satisfy his glowing desires, and engages 
that, if ever he enjoy a day, nay a moment of real contentment, 
that moment shall be his last. Thus does this insatiable spirit,, 
blinded and carried away by pride, abandon himself more and 
more to the accursed one. 

'^^ Generally written Xopp, from the Italian slang **Topo," 
Spanish **toppo." In lower Saxon the form used is ,Xipp''* It 
means „@d&Iag cin ! " Your hand, done, agreed ; and is derived from 
the Italian '-toppare" (to throw a die). Adelung defines the word 
2^o:pj) as an exclamation used in common life, to intimate the con- 
clusion of a wager or of any agreement made merely by a shake 
of the hand. Grimm in his „3)cutf(i^c 3lUcctWtncr" has the follow- 
ing remark on this word : »9^o(^ l^eute roirb bet feietlic^^en ^crtr&gcn 
unb ©efflbbcn $anb in ^anb gefd^Jogen. gril'^cr gcf^a^ au^ bic gorm 
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Sauft. 

SBcrD* xdf |um SlugcnBtide fagcn : 
aScweile bod^ ! bu bift f o f (^8n ! -- 
Dann magft bu mtd> in gcff«'n f *to9^«f 
Dann toill i^ itm ju ®runbc gc^n ! 
5Dann mag btc Jobtenglodc f (fatten, 
©ann bift bu belneS !iDicnftc« ftei, 
a)ic U^r mag fte^n, bcr Bcigcr fatten, 
e^ fci bic 3clt r'flr mi* borbet 1 *» 

5Dect>l^iftc^^clc^. 
ScbcnF c« tool^t ! tt)ir tocrbcn'^ nid^t t>etgeffen. 

Sauft. 
SDaju l^aft bu cin bot(e« 9?cc^t. 
3d^ l^abc mid^ nid^t freDenttid^ »cxmeffcn; 
SBic id^ bcl^arre, bin i^ fined^t, 
Ob bcin, tt>a« frag' id^ ? obcr tDeffcn. f* 

3d^ ttcrbc l^utc gleld^, bcim ©octorfdj^mau^, ^* 

bur^ SBerfl^ren obcr ^nflogcii mil ben gingcrn (gingerfftitjen), ober bem 
Mogcn 3)aumen, ba8 ^jicfi: flu^jfcn, fiilpfen, ftipfen, (obcr tu^jfcn, tfl^)fcn, 
tt)>fcn), whence the interjections : to))^, to^, ti^, are derived." 

^' The compact with Mephisto is now actually signed ; it has 
been concliidod morally ever since Faust's fiery spirit allowed 
doubt to have' the mastery in his mind. 

^^ Faust, standing as a human being between his Creator and 
the Evil one, still trusts in that Spirit which made him aspire to 
the infinite, and still believes himself superior to the destructive 
power of the devil, whom he thinks at last to be able to subdue. 

*'* To be a slave, to be deprived of freedom, to yield a blind 
obedience to any being whatever, seems to him as bad as the pains 
of hell or eternal death. He scorns to serve an Almighty power 
quite as much as to be subject to the original author of sin. 

The expression ,,n7te td^ be^arre" does not mean '* as long as I 
keep my promise," but " in whatever way I Uve." 

^ !S)octor{(^mau9-— the dinner given to celebrate the admission 
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m^ Diener, metne ^flid^t erf&Uert. 
iRur ein^ ! — Um Sebend ober ©tecbetid iDtHen 
aSitt' i(^ nttr etn paax ^eilen aud. 

Sauft. 

«u(l? tt>a« ®cfd^rtcbnc« forbcrft b« ^bant? 

$aft bu noc^ letnen Wtam, ni(^t Sff^anne^toort gefannt ? 

3ft'« nid^t genua, bag mcin gcfi)rodl>tte« sBBort 

Sluf eu)ig fott mit meincn STagcn f d^altcn ? 

SRaft nid^t btc SBcIt in alien ©trSmen fort, 

Unb mi(i foil em SSerft)re^en mten ? *' 

®oc^ biefer SCal^n tft un« in« ^rj gelegt ; 

®er mag fid> gem babon bcfrcien ? 

^glitdt, &er 2:reue rein im Sufen trSgt, 

itein D^)fer telrb i^n ie gercucn ! *' 

SUIein ein ^rgament, bcfd^riebett unb be))rAgt, 

3ft ein ®ef)>enft, bor bem ftd^ aQe fd^euen. 

*Do5 aSBort erftirbt fd^on in b^r vJeber, 

IDie ?)errf d^aft ffi^ten SBad^e unb gebcr. "* 

®a« tt)tflft bu bSfer Ocifl oon mlr? 

<grj, 5!Jtarmor, ^rgament, ^icr ? 

©oH id!> mit ©riff el, ^JJieigel, geber fdjireiben? 

3^ gebe Jebe SBal^I bir frei. 



of a candidate to the doctor's degree* Wh j Mepfaisto should 
propose to show his powers at the doctoi^s-dinner cannot be ex- 
plained ; the proposal is in direct opposition to the advice he gave 
to Faust at the beginning of the scene, viz. to lay aside the doctor's 
gown. 

*** Is it not enough to hare my word. 

^ Does not the world rush onward free in all its streams^ and 
^all I be bound bj a promise ? 

'^ £j him no sacrifice need be made in order to keep his 
promise. 

^ Common wax (Bee's- wax) was used for sealiiig docoments 
previouB to the introduction of sealing wax ( << Cire d'Espagne/' 
or ,,f^anif(i(fe9 Sai^^S'^ aa^thc French and Germans call it) which 
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9Bic magft bit bclnc SRebnerci 

9?ur gtcld^ fo Ijifeig iibcrtreiben ? 

3ft bod^ cin jcbed Stattd^cn g ut. 

®u untericid^neft bid^ mit cincm 2:r8<)f(i^cn S3lut* "'^ 

gauft 
fficnn bic« bit bBtttg ®'nuge t^ut, 
©0 mag c« bci ber gra^c Mcibcn. -®* 

2Rep^iftoj)^clc«. 
95lut ift cin gani bcfonbrer ©aft. 

gauft. 
5«ur Ictnc gurd^t, bag ic^ bic^ ©unbnig brcd^ ! 
5Da« ©trcbcn mctncr ganjen ifraft 
3ft grabc ba«, tDa« id^ Derfprec^c. '*^ 
3d^ l^abe mt^ 2^ l^od^ gebld^t ; 
3n bcincn SRang gc^6r' idb nur : 
!Dcr grogc ®eift ^at mt^*Dcrfd^m«]^t, **« 

did not take place, till the middle of the sixteenth century. 
" Leather," meaning " Parchment." Compare Hamlet, Act. V 
Sc. 1. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of sheep-skins ? 
Horat. Aj, mj Lord, and of calve-skins too. 
*' Ham. Thej are sheep and calves which seek out assurance 

in that." 

In Austria doctors' diplomas are still sealed with common wax 
attached to the document in a wooden case. 

*^ This was the usual way of signing a compact with the evil 
spirit, according to the superstitious belief of the Middle Ages. 

*** Faust sneers ironically at the proposal, calls it " a farce," 
an " absurd whim," and submits to it as a mere matter of form. 

**' As Faust is determined to give himself up exclusively to 
the sensual, after having been deceived and disappointed in the 
pursuit of the spiritual, he can assert with truth that what he now 
promises is all that his struggling soul can wish for, viz. " to enter 
into an agreement with the evD spirit." 

** Ever since he heard those overwhelming words : *^ Thou art 
equal only to the spirit tium canst conceive.' 
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aSor mtr ^crfc^licgt pc^ bic ?«atur. • 
!E)e« 5Den!en« gabcn tft jcrriffcn ; 
9Rir efclt langc »ot attcm SBiffcn. ** 
Sag in ben licfcn bet ©inntici^feit 
Un« gtii^enbc 8cibenfc^af ten ftillcn 1 
3n unburc^^orungnen 3tt«6cr^ftIIcn 
@ci jcbc« SBunber gtcid^ bcreit ! 
©tiirjen loir und in bad 9{aufd|^en ber ^iU 
3n« SRoDcn bcr 33eflcbcn^it ! *» 
35a mag bcnn ©c^mcrj unb Ocnug, 
©elingen unb aSerbrug, 
3Rit einanber toed^feln^ ti)ie ed fann ; 
Slur taftlod bet^atigt fid^ bcr SWann, 

^ee^^ifto))^e{ed. 

eud^ tft fcin aRa§ unb 3iel gcfefet 
Sctlcbf d cud^ fibcrallV nafd^cn^ 
3m tJIiel^n etwad gu cr^fd^en, 
aSelontm' cud^ tecl^t/ tt)a« euc^ crgefet 
31ur grdft mtr ju, unb fcib nic^t blSbc I "^ 

gauft 
!Du l^Brcft ia, bon greub' ift ni^t bie {Rcbc* 
!Dem 2^aumel mei^ i^ mid|^, bem fd^mer jUd^fteu ®enug, 



*^ Must not be taken literally: " I have long been disgusted 
with all knowledge ;" here '' long " only means the time that 
has elapsed since he was so deeply humiliated by the spirit of 
earth. 

*^ His restless spirit, ever eager for action, wbhes to rush free 
from restraint into the depths of worldly enjoyment, and in the 
accomplishment of this desire Mephisto is willing to help him 
with all his infernal power. 

^^ In strict'^accordance with his general character, Mephisto- 
pheles loves to excite the wild passions of his victim still farther 
by throwing in sarcastic and flippant observations, which from 
their very coarseness form the strongest contrast to the gigantic 
conceptions of Faust. 
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SSctlteMcm $)a6, crquidcnbcm SSerbrui »" 
SRctn 93ufcn, bcr »om SBiffcn^brang gc^eitt i% 
eoU Icincn ©d^merjen lilrtftig ftd^ Dcrfd^Hcgen, 
Unb tt)a« bcr gan^cn SWenfd^l^it gugct^itt ift, 
©fa td^ in mciuem inncm ©clbft gcnicgcn, *»» 
aJJit mctncm ®cift bag $5d^ft' unb Siefftc grcifcn, 
3^r SBol^I unb SfBcl^ auf mcinen Sufen ^Sufcu/ 
Unb fc mctn clgen ©clbft gu t^rem ©etbfl er»eitern^ 
Unb, toic fie fclbft, am Snb' aud^ id^ jcrfdj^item. 

aRe))^ifti))>l^eted. 
O gtaubc ntir, bcr ntand^c taufenb Oal^re 
an biefcr l^rtcn ©pclfc faut, 
!Da6 DDU bcr aBiegc bi« jur Sal^rc 
ft'cin ^cnfd^ ben olten ©aucrteig t)crbautl 
®laub' unfcr eincm, biefcr ®angc 
3ft nur fur cincn ®ott gcmod^t * 

@r finbct fid^ in cinem ciD'gcn ®Iangc, 
Un« ^at cr in bic ginftcmig gcbrac^t, 
Unb cudj^ taugt cinjig SCag unb 'Jiac^t* ^* 

"* This most painful of enjoyments — this " enamoured haie,^ 
that we feel when our deepest love is disappointed by any ob- 
stacles from without. 

^^ Kepulsed on the path of knowledge, his ezpeetations firora 
a whirl of enjoyment exhibit the same sanguine temperament 
as before, ''And what was giyen/' he ezclaimsy '* to all mankind 
to share, tJuxt will I feel within my inmost heart." 

^ As the Satan of Milton often looking back upon the happy 
moments he enjoyed in the sight of the Almighty humbly ac- 
knowledges his own inferiority : so the Satan of modem times, 
Mephisto, though speaking m coarse mockery, gives expres- 
sion to a similar sentiment. The Universe, he means to say, as 
a whole is only to be understood by God as a being of absolute 
Tirtue and omniscience, for the word lights glory, (©tang) is used 
here figuratively. Satan on the contrary is condemned to eternal 
darkness (allegorically : absolute evil). Man again, who is ex- 
posed to the continual change of day and night, light and dark- 
ness (that is, good and evil) must be considered as a middle-being 
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3?od^ nur Dor Stnem ift ntir bang ; 
!Dic 3cit {ft luri, bic ftunft ift lang. «« 
3d^ bSd^t', i^r licget cud^ bcle^ren. 
Slff ociirt eud^ mit eincnt ^octen, ^^ 
gagt ben §errn In ©ebanlen fd^toclfen, 
Unb aHc eblen Oualitfitcn 
Sluf curcn @i^rcnfd^citcl l^fiufcn, 
!Cc^ 85tt)en ajiut^, 
®e« §trfd{;e« ©d^ncHtflfett, 
!Dc« 3taUancr« fcnrig 93lut, 
Dc« gZorbcn^ 35aurbar!cit 1 ** 
Sa^t il^n eud^ bad @e^etmntg ftnben, 
®ro§mat]^ unb arglift ju bcrbinben, 
Unb cud^/ mit toarmen Sugcnbtricben, 
?iac^ etncm Pane gu i)crliebcn ! 



standing between GK)d and Demon, striring after light witli his 
spiritual faculties, but eontiuuall j dragged down to darkness bj his 
material organization. In the „©efennttitffc etner f(66iten @eelc" we 
find a similar idea: nO marnnt ntliffen tvir, urn toon fol^en (diyme) 
©tngctt gu rfbcn ©ilbcr gcbraud^cn, bte nur Sugcrc SwPnbc angcigen I 
SSo tji ffir a^^m (God) ctwaS ©o^>e9 unb 2:tefe«, ettraS 2)unflc« obcr 
felled? Wx nur l^iaben etnOkn unb Unten, einen Sag unb etne 92a(!^t." 

•* But I am decided. *• It is my will." SEBotten expresses 
here the moral determination or resolution to do anything. 

»• « Time is short, but art is long." (Vide Note 46.) To 
whatever pursuit our spirit turns, we have but little time to ex- 
haust all that may be known of even one single branch, 

^ With voluble impertinence he recommends Faust to get some 
poet to fit him up with all the qualities befitting a hero of 
romance. 

"^ S)anfp:barfeit — durability, fortitude, from banern to endure, 
tolaet 
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9Ji6d?tc felbft f oId(^ cincn ^crrcn fcnncn ; 
SBiirb' ii^n |)cnn aWifroIo^muS ncnncn. ** 

SBad Bin id^ benn^ ti)enn ed ntd^t moglid^ ift, 
!Dcr SKcnfd^l^cit tone jn crringen, 
3lci6) bcr fid^ aHe ©tnnc "^ brtngen ? "^ 

©u bift am Snbc — toa^ bu bift 
©eft' bit ^errildcn auf »on 9KilIioncn Soden, 
©c^' bctncn gug anf cHcn^o^c ©odcn, ^ 
Du Mcibft bod> immcr — toa« bn bift. 

gauft. 
3* fuel's, tcrflcbcnS fyiV id^ aUc ©d^Sfec 
SDc^ 3Wcnfdbengcift« auf mi^ l^crbctgcrafft^ 
Unb tocnn id^ mid^ am Snbe niebcrfc^c, 
OutHt inncritd(> bod^ Icine ncue £raft ; 
3* bin ntd^t um ein §aar brcit l^Sl^er, 
a3in bcm Unenblidj^en nid^t na^er. "* 



"* Tn the last two lines Mephisto laughs at the presumption of 
man in thinking that he unites in his own little self all the won- 
ders of the world at large, in other words " that he is a micro- 
cosmos." (See Note 20.) 

** ®tnnc using here the modem form of the plural. 

"' This should he br&ngcn, as bringen is no longer used in its 
simple form as a reflective verh. 

^ Disguise yourself as jou will ; '< stand on boots an ell high," 
referring to the Greek and Eoman tragedians, who wore " high 
heeled" boots when they appeared in public. (Vide Latin, 
Cothurnus, Soccus.) 

^ Faust now expresses a real hearty disgust at human know- 
ledge. In his researches he has weighed every variety of opinion, 
he has studied every metaphysical problem, devoured each empty 
theory of " word-hunters," thinking that " the truth " was thus 
to be reached — and now he gives himself up to despair ; finding 
how much he has overrated the powers of man's limited reason, he 
would cast ^ide his intellectual powers as useless and burdensome ; 
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9D?cm flitter $err, xifx fcl^t fcic ©aci^cn, 
SBic man bic ©ad^cn cbcn ficljt ; 
SBir mftftcn ka^ gefc^cifcter ma^cti; 
g^' un« bc« &bcn« fjreubc fllci^t. 
a3a« Renter ! frcttid^ ^Snb' unb p^c 

Unb £o})f unb $ We finb betn I 

^odf allc«, toa« idf frifc|> gcntcge^ 

3ft ba^ brum locniger ntetn ? 

^enn id^ fed^d C>^ngfte jol^len lann^ 

®inb t^rc ilrfiftc nid^t bfc mcinc ? 

^ rcnnc ju^ unb bin cin rcd^ter 5Kann/ 

m^ ifSiW xdf bicrunbjtoaniifl Seine. 

!^um frtfd^ I Sag aUed @tnnen fe^U/ 

Unb g'rab' mit in bie SSJelt ^Inein I 

3d^ fag' c« bir : ein fi!crl, ber f^)eculirt, 

3ft ti>ie ein I^ter, auf bflrrer ^eibe 

35on einem bSfen ®eift im ^i« l^erum gefii^rt/ 

Unb ring« um^er liegt fd(>8nef grilnc SSJetbe. 



he determines^ because unable to attain the '' highest/' at least 
to reach the '* lowest " secrets of nature, and resohes therefore to 
plunge into the depths of sensuality. 

"^ The eyil spirit seeks to keep him in this mood. 

** Do not expect everything from yourself — make others work 
for you, the real principle of the selfish. Why, forsooth ! the 
conceptions of Qod, Nature, World, if not to serve one's own 
whims! 

'"^ A man who loses himself in intellectual speculation, in 
fantastic dreams, is like a brute driven round in a circle by some 
evil spirit, or ,,@(b'' who could, according to German superstitious 
belief, bewitch cattle by a look or a touch. The devil is exces- 
sively practical in expressing his contempt for those who enjoy 
mental occupations when all around them are " fresh green pas- 
tures " (i.e. bodily enjoyments), and assumes the character of a 
mere materialist, in order thus to form the greatest possible 
contrast to Faust's misguided idealism. 
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gauft 
SBic f angcn totr ba^ an ? 

S5Jir gcl^n cbcn ^rt 
ffia« i[t ba« fiir eirr aKartcrort ? 
SBae ^eigt ba« fSr ein gebcn fu^m, 
©id^ unb bie 3ungcn« cnnu^ircn ? *" 
Sag bu ba« bcm §crrn 5Rad^bar ©anft I 
SBa« tDillft bu bid^, ba« ©tro^ ju brefd(^cn, plagen ? 
S)a^ Seftc, toa^ bu toiffen lannft, 
©arfft bu ben Subeu bod^ nid^t jagcn. '^ 
©leidtf llif xii) einen auf bcm ®angc I 

Sauft. 
mix ift'« nid^t mSglld^, i^n ju Mn. 

9Kc<)^tftop^clce. 
3?cr atme 5inabc toartet langc ; 
®er barf nid^t uugctrSftet gel^n. 
Jtcmm', gib ntir beinen 9io(I unb 9Rfi^I 
5Dte aJia^fe mug mir fSftlid^ ftcl^n. 

<Sr Ildbet fld^ urn. 

9lun flbcrlag c« mcincm SBtfec ! 

3d(> braud^c nur ein SJiertelftiinbc^cn 3cit ; 

3nbeff en mad^e bid^ jur f c^Bnen ga^rt bereit ! '" 



"^^ dungendr scbool-boys-^an expression full of cootempt ; ob- 
serve the vulgar plural formed by the addition of „«,'' 

** He now ridicules " teaching " as " straw-thrashing.*' 

^ The devil here derides one of the noblest of God's gifts, 
i the impulse of knowledge that is so deeply implanted in every 

I bosom ; he sneers at the learned universities and their systems, 

I in order to make Faust the more disgusted with his academical 

I life. 

'^0 Faust goes to change his academical dress for that, of a 
nobleman, to be ready for his intended trip. 
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(in gait(l*« tangem JJCctbe.) 

aScrad^tc nur ©ernunft unb ffiiffcnf djaft, 
!De« ajicnf c^cn atter^Sd^ftc ftraf t ! 
8a6 nur in aSIcnb - unb 3aubertt)CTf en • 
SMd^ bon bem Sugengcift bcftarlcn, 
©0 ^V id> bid^ fd^on unbcbingt. — *" 



'^^ One of the principal peculiarities in Goethe's Mephisto is 
that he never draws a metaphor from any high or lofty ohject, 
but on the contrary from common every-day life ; he speaks 
generally in a drastic and graphic style, though sometimes his 
remarks are vulgar or coarse. Having taken every pains to m^ 
crease Faust's disgust at knowledge and science^ the devil now 
(Sneers at his contempt for man's highest power — ^reason. De- 
lusions, charms, everything that can subject the soul, to the spirit 
of untruth, he now proclaims as a sure means of making us irre- 
vocably his own, and implies that it is because Faust so overrates 
his intellectual faculties, and dares to put himself on a level with 
the Creating Fower^ that he becomes so easy a prey to the Evil 
one. ' 

We muSt observe that it is not without meaning that Mephisto 
now assumes the black gown of the professor. University teaching 
in Germany at one time (principally towards the end of the last 
century) took a dry, abstruse, " word-hunting " turn, and some 
German metaphysicians carried this spirit so far as to criticise 
God's all-wise creations, and dared to attempt to show as creatures 
(a posteriori, i.e. by induction) how God ought (a priori) to have 
done his work. Goethe was one of the chief antagonists of this 
class, and indeed the principal object of his ''Faust" was to 
overthrow with sarcasm this school of blasphemy, and by showing 
how his unhappy hero was lost through daring beyond his depth 
in metaphysical speculation, he dealt a deadly blow on the dream- 
ing idealist as well as those who, in rushing to the opposite ex- 
treme of despising the knowledge that is permitted to us, give 
themselves up to mere worldly enjoyments. 

In this monologue Mephisto developes his real character ; his 
intention he tells us, is, to drag Faust through all the sordid plea- 
sures of sensuality, and thus to stifle in him any fire for higher 
and purer intentions that may be still smouldering in his breast. 
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3^m ]^at ba6 ©d^icffd eincn Ocift gcgcbcn, 

a^cr ungebSnbiflt immcr »crtt)Srtd bringt, 

Unb bcffen fibcreilte^ ©trebcn 

®er Srbe greubcn uberfpringt. 

5Den \(i)Upp' i6) bui;j^ ba« toilbc «eben, 

!Curci^ flad^c Unbebeulcnl^cit, ''* 

(gr foU mir jaj)pcln, »'' ftarrcn, »" Hcbcn, '^* 

Unb feiner Uncrfdttlid^feit 

®oK ®<)etf' unb Jran! bor fiicr'gcn 8l^)j)cn fd^toebcn ; 

(Sx toirb (Srquidung p(^ umfonfl crflel^n — 

Unb ii&W cr fid^ audj^ nid^t bent JTeufel iiberfleben, 

6r mu^tc bod^ ju ®rnnbc gcl^n ! "' 



'" He iDtends to lead Faust through a whirlpool of " empty 
vanities " (Filmore translates " vapidities ") ; that is, iu order to 
humiliate this enthusiastic dreamer, he will drag him through a 
course of life's most hollow and unsubstantial frivolities. 

*'' To struggle, meaning here, to make vain attempts to get 
rid of a mean and unworthy passion. 

*^* To he " spell -bound," fascinated, i.e. without power or wish 
to extricate himself from the hold of that passion. ^ 

'" To adhere, to cling, expressing the tightness of the devil's 
grasp. 

^^* Like the Tantalus of heathen mythology, every enjoj^ment 
shall vanish in the moment he intends to grasp it. Mephisto 
is especially the spirit that delights in tantalising mankind only 
for the sake of tormenting. (Vide Note 213.) 

31^ Because Faust's restlessness and overbearing pride are in 
themselves sufficient to lead lo his damnation. There is an ap- 
parent contradiction in this soliloquy — for the devil's most natural 
course would be to do the very opposite of what he now proposes, as 
by his present plan of never satisfying Faust's restless nature, he 
will never have a right to his soul (according to their agreement) ; 
but the evil spirit is sly, he thinks that Faust hurried along this 
road to ruin, will soon be weary and disgusted with life's more 
sensual pleasures, and will then be glad to ask for a moment's 
rest, a request which will make him at once and for ever Satan's 
prey. 
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Sin @4lfi(er trtttauf. 

3c^ bin all^ier crft lurjc 3«t/ 
Unb lommc, t)oK Srgcbcn^cit, 
Sinen 9J{ann ju f)>rec^en unb }u lennen^ 
5Dcn SSlUc mir rait S^rfurc^t ncnncn. '^* 

Sure ^Sflid^Iclt erf rcut raic^ fei^r ! 
3^r fe^t cincn Sfionn, tt)ie anbre racier. 
§abt i^r eud^ f onft f d^cn umgct^an ? "° 

'^^ This scene between the Scholar and Mephisto is considered 
as the finest part of the fragment as it was written in 1775« 

'*' The Scholar is of an innocent easy disposition, contented 
with everything ; he serves — like the pedant Wagner, and like the 
peasants introduced on the Easter-day's walk — as a contrast to 
Faust's unhappy nature. These less gifted characters may 
show us how unnecessary high attainments are for producing 
happiness. 

^ Mephistopbeles in the professor's long gown, with satire on 
his lip, scorn in his eye, sarcasm in his smile, bombastic emphasis 
on his tongue, is a living parody of University teaching as prac- 
tised in Grermany at that time ; all and everything was sacrificed 
to words and forms, and no one asked for the sense, the spirit, 
or the meaning ; Academical vanity and " infallibility " triumphed 
over common sense and real knowledge. The admission '* you see 
a man like many more*' shows us the author's object, viz. to 
ridicule those who were making Universities the very reverse of 
what they were intended and ought to be. ''Knowledge," 
Bacon says, *' whether it descends from divine inspiration, or 
'* springs from human sense, would soon perish and vanish to ob- 
'' livion, if it were not preserved in books, traditions, and places 
"appointed, as Universities, Colleges and Schools." (Bacon, 
Preliminary, Sect. IV.) — But Bacon did not mean under the word 
'* knowledge " a sophistical and scholastic " word -cramming." — 
Everything objective may become part of our subjective con- 
sciousness, and thus be turned into knowledge through which every- 
thing real or revealed is reproduced in our mind as a conception 
(notion), and becomes an idea; that power which endeavours to guide 
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3d^ bttt' zvLdf, nel^mt eud^ ntetner an I 
3c^ fomme mit ailem guten ^^ut^, 
Scttlid^m ®clb unb f rtfd^cm 93Iut ; '" 
Wkxnt 2Kuttcr tooUtc mid? faum cntfcrncn ; 
3R0ci^te gem U)ad Siec^t^ ^ieraugen lemen. 

9Jic})^tfto})]^ctc«. 

!Da feib li^r cbcn rcc^^t am Ort. 

©d^ftler. 

?lufrtd^tig, mSdj^tc f ^on n>icbcr fort ; 
3n bicfcn 3)iaucrn, bicfen fallen, 
S93t0 ed mir leine^tDeg^ gefaUett. 
(5« ift cfn gar bcfd^rSnlter 8?aum, 
3»an ficl^t ni^t« ®rune«, !emcn SSaum, 
Unb in ben ©5Ien, auf ben 93anlcn/ 
SSergcl^t mir ^Bren, <ScVn unb !iDeiifen. 

^^ f ommt nur auf ©en^ol^n^eit an. 
@o nimmt etn ^inb ber ^{utter Sruf) * 
9lid^t gleid^ im 9lnf ang lotQtg an^ 
35od^ batb emfl^rt e« fic^ mit 8nft. 
@o tuirb'« eud^ an ber 9Bei«]^eit Srfiften 
5Wit iebem JEage mcl^r geliiften. '" 

Sdl^uler. 
9ln ibrem ^aC« toxU ic^ mit greuben i^angen ; 
!Dod^ fagt mir nur, tole lann xdf J^ingetangen ? 



humanity on this path to truth — is knowledge ; the ahstract 
doctrine again of the mode of forming realities into ideas (that 
is, things comprehended only hy our mental faculty) la philosophy 
in its purest meaning. 

"* SWtt frifd^cm ©iut, very young. 2ciblidjem®elbc. money enough, 
not '* little money." 

*" This compariwa may seem rather too graphic for the style 
of the preaent day. 
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3Kcj)^ifto»>I>clc«. 
©rllart eud^r cV t^r toeitcr ge^t, 
8aSa« tt)5Vt t^fr fSr cine gacultat? '» 

©dealer. 
3d^ tofinfd^te re^t gete^rt gu mert^n, 
Uab rnSd^te gern, mad auf bet Srben 
Unb in bem ^tmmel ift^ erfaffen^ 
Die ©iffenfc^aft unb bie ^atni. *»* 

a»c^>!ftfto»>^etc«. 
35a feib i^ auf bcr rcd^tcn @^>ur ; 
^c^ mil6t i^r euc^ uic^t gcrftreuen laffcn. ^ 

©dealer. 
3d^ bin babei mit ®eet' unb Vcib ; 
Dod^ freilid^ tDiirbe mvc bel^agen 
<Sin toenig t^i^ei^eit unb 3^i^^^rtretb 
Sn f^Snen ©ommerfeiertagen. 

SWe^^^iftop^cIcd. 
©cbraud^ bcr 3^'* J P^ fl^^* f^ f<^"^U t?cn "^innen ; 
S)i>d^ Orbnung Ici^rt cud^ ^dt gctDinncn. 
QKcin tl^cuvcr grcunb, id) rati)* tmS) brum 

3ucrft Collegium logicum ! ^ 

^ Beferring to the four faculties from ^iiich the Scholar has 
to cljoose. (Vide Note 3.) 

^* This innocent youth has scarcely stepped within the gloomy 
walls of the University, before he too begins to indulge in dreams 
of at once comprehending science and nature, heaven and earth. 

^^ Beferring to the midsummer term in ^fhich this scene is 
supposed to take place. ''Do not distract yourself by the 
beauties of blooming nature." 

# 

^^ Collegium Logicum. The intention oS logic, as the adence 
of thinking, or of thoughts, is to reduce me&ods of reasoning 
to certain laws : in this consists the formal part of logic ; at one 
time the German Universities were exclusively occupied with the 
formal branch, till at last Kant, Fichte and Knig broke the 
clouds of scholastic mysticism, and shed a light over a gloom 
that was a mere imitation of the old Sophists, whose system 
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®a »irb bcr ®cift cu* to^ljt brcfftrt^ 
3n f<)anif(i^ ©ticfeln ^ clngefd^nM^ 
Da6 cr beWd^tiger fc fortcm 
f)infc^Icid^e tic ©cbonlenba^n, 
Unb ntd^t cttoa, bie lEteuj unb Ouctr 
Srlid^tclire l^in unb l^cr. *'* 
^aitn le^ret man tvi^ mcmd^en Siogr 
^g^ tt)a$ il^r fonft auf Stnen (Sd^k^ 
©etricbcn, toic (Sffcn unb Sxinleit/ frev. 
©n^ ! jtoei ! brci ! baju nfit^g fei. ^^ 
3n)ar iff « mit ber ©ebdnfcnfabtit ^ 
SBic ntit etnem aSJebcrmetfteirftucf, 



served to confound every clear perception in its attempts to analyse 
that which should have been assumed as a simple and primary fad 
of consciousness, to personify and overrate theiiaeultiesof the mind, 
to adopt as facts the n^ere productions of fiction, in order to sup- 
poit some arbitrary theory, directed often against truth and. faith. 
Well may Goethe condemn this false, peiiiicious science, 8>o pro- 
ductive of scepticism and infidelity, as the work of an evil spirit. 

^ Spanish boots, an instrument of torture used by the Spanish 
Inquisition (described in Sir W. Scott's " Old Mortality," Chap. 
28) ; the meaning here is : ^* they will narrow and cramp your 
Biiud*'^ 

"® 9rrfi(5teltrc, used as a verb only by comic writers, derived ffom 
trrtid^eln. Hans Sachs uses folbatl^ifiren in the same form. Many 
Ladnisms were introduced into the GersaaA language, which in- 
deed still retains a number of yerbe in iren, which are one and all 
of foreign origin, and never take the f^ugmen,t „^** in the past 
participle. 

** Describing the effects of the old and ** dead" logic which 
dj^(j^pyed the power of thought^ while it analysed the faculty of 
thinking, 

" One — two — three," the conjurer's, exclamation before per^ 
fojcming a trick. 

"° 3war— though — referring to the antithesis contained in the 
sarcasm <' that no scholar, in spite of all his knowledge, ever yet 
became a weaver." 
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SBo gin Zxitt taufcnb gabcti rcgt, 

jDic ©d(^ifflcin l^rubcr l^iniiber fd^tcgen, 

5Die gSbcn unflcfe^cn piemen, 

®n ©d^lafl taufcnb SSerbinbungen fd^lcigt. ^ 

:Der' ^i*ii>f0|>^ bet ttitt Ijerein^ 

Unb betoeift eaci^, ee railgt' f o fe^n : 

2)a^ (irft' to&f \o, ba« 3tt)cite fo, 

Unb brttm ba^ 1?ritr unb SJicrte f o ; 

Unb toemi ba« @rft' unb ^roeiV nUift \s>^t\ 

!Ca« S5rltt' unb Stcrt' toSr ntmmcmeljr. *^ 

35ad jjretfen bic ©d^iiler atlcr Ortcn, 

©tub abet fclnc ©ebcr gcmorben. 

SBcr tDitt toa« ?ebenbig^ ^^ erfcnncn unb befd^rcibcn, 

©uc^t crft ben ®ci[t l^crau^jutreiben ; 

®ai»tt M er bie ZifciU in feiner ^anb, 

gel^tt leibeir ! nut bad fiieiftige 33anb. 

Encherresin naturae nennt'd bie 6l)emie^ ^^ 



"* Every reader must admire the beautiful descrrption these 
lines contain of the wonderful weaving of thoughts ; by a single 
movement a thousand meshes (of ideas) are struck off. 

*" Alludrag to the syllogism ; ,,er^^ rnib 3wett* unb !J>tittc«/' ter- 
minus major, minor and medius ; SBtertcS — concluBion ; there is 
a reference also to the foiur kinds of eonchisions: '*geiieralj 
particular, affirmative and- negative." 

*** A dialectic elision of the c frequently met with in Goethe's 
earlier writings— thus we find gnt'«, nnfd(^uibi,q*« ^tnb, firgcr6,beffcre ic. 
similar elisions occur also in „@artt)ro8" or „^^5ater ©re^" and other 
poems written before 1775. 

^ Goethe himself has explained these lines in a letter to the 
celebrated chemist Wackenrode : 

" Although we willingly accord to nature her secret iyx^lfn}<nf 
*' (lit. handling, treatment — here obviously ' her producing power,') 
"by which she brings forth and matures life, and though no 
**^ystics, we^ mmt in the end recognize an incomprehensible 
" something — still man, if in earnest, cannot forego the attempt 
"to press this something, till at last he finds himself obliged to 
" put up with it as it is, and confess himself completely beaten." 
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©pottct il^rcr fclbft, "* unb toeig nidft, tote. 



Chemistrjy eren, however advanced in analytical ezperimentB, 
must at last be driven to the conclosion, that there is a secret, in- 
scrutable working of nature, and that it can as little disoover this 
principle in stones as in fluids, in plants as in animals. 

'^ Falk* asserts that Goethe originallj wrote bol^rt fl^ @elber 
(5fel (makes himself an ass). The word bol^ren, fie^n (to pierce, 
to bore) means here ** to mock at ; " the two ideas being con- 
nected by the school-boj's pantomimic expression of donkey, by 
placing ihe thumb in the ear, and waving the flat hand, a move- 
ment that suggests the idea of boring, as well as of long ears. 

^'^ According to Falk, Goethe gave the following explanation 
of these words : '* Of what use are the elements or their names. 
'< I wish to know what inspires so strongly every single part of 
<' the Universe to seek every other, in order to serve or govern, 
'' according as some inborn law of reason compels it to perform 
*Hhe one or the other duty: but on this very point we find 
*' everywhere the deepest silence." 

We cannot ibrbear to quote here the analogous words of the 
great philosopher and moralist, John Feltham, on the limited 
power of human knowledge : 

'* Learning is like a river, whose head being far in the land is 
at first rising little and easily viewed: but still as you go it 
gapeth with a wider bank, not without pleasant and delightful 
winding, while it is on both sides set vrith trees, and the beauties 
of vai'ious flowers. But still the fiurther you follow it, the deeper 
and the Lioader it is, till at last it inwavcs itself in the un- 
iathomed ocean; there you see more water, but no shore, no 
end of that liquid vastness. In many things we may sound 
nature in the shallows of her revelations, we may trace her to 
her second causes, but beyond them we meet with nothing but 
the puzzle of the soul, and the dazzle of the mind's dim eyes." 

» John Daniel Falk, the celebrated Philanthropist and Author, (bom 1770 at Dantzig) 
was the eon of a poor hair-dresser. He founded in 1813 at Weimar a ** Societr ot 
Friends in need," nv the benefit of poor fatherless children, and subsequently a school 
known as " Falk's Institution." The third jubilee of the Beformation was celebrated by 
him in two beautlAil poems entitled *• Falk's love, life, and tmst in Ood." NoleM 
famous is his work : ** The Lord's prayer in connection with the Gospel and old Cihxis- 
tian morals." 

The work from which we qiiote above was published 1882, under the title : f,®0€tl^C 

au0 nfi^erein ^rfdnlt(^en Umfiotig bargeMf' 
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©d^fttcr. 
ftann euc^ tttc^t eben gait) oerfte^en. 

!Da9 t9ttb nSdf^ftend f(^on beffer gei^eit/ 
SSentt il^ Uxnt aUed rebuciren 
Unb flc^Srig claffifldrcn. "^ 

©d^ulcr. 
9»ir tt>irb bon aHc bcm fo bumm^ 
%U ginfl' mir cin aWufftrab im ftopf ^rum 

SRep^iftopl^eled. 
^adfiftTf tor alien anbent @ac^n^ 
^fi^ i^r euc^ an bte ^etap^^ftl madden ! 
5Da fel^, bag i^r tlcfrinnfg fagt, 



""^ Stebnctren, daffifidren, these words in their latinized form are 
introduced here to enliven the satire. 

^'^ A Gkrtnan adage. 

** Gbethe's bitter scorn is here aimed against the philosophers 
of Wolf's school. Christian Wolf was bora at Breslan, A.D. 
16799 and was the son of a poor artisan, who sacrificed every* 
thing to the education of his son ; though he studied theology at 
the University of Jena, A.D. 1699, he turned his attention prin- 
cipally to philosophy and mathmatics, in which he distinguished 
himself in 1705 by a disputation entitled : " De philoeophia prac- 
ttca universali methodo mathematics conscripta." From this 
title we may easily understand the whole of Wolf's system of 
Philosophy and Metaphysics, in which he endeavoured to reduce 
thoughts as well as the secrets of nature to mathematical axioms. 
Wolf died in 1754. The philosophical school, of which he is 
looked upon as the founder, sank year by year deeper into dog- 
matism and a mere system of technical names, till Kant put an 
end to its influence. Goethe had seen, even when a student at 
Leipsic, the absurdity of metaphysical study ; for the attempt to 
obtain knowledge on matters ^* which are far beyond the short 
reach of man's wisdom," seemed to him unreasonable; of 
** nature's intuition of herself by herself" — " of the world" — 
and of ''an Almighty Power," he felt he knew at least as much 
aa his teacher. Professor Winkler. 
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aBa« in bc0 SD?cnf d^cn §qfn nid^t pa^ ; 
gftr »a* brctn gc^t unb nid^t brcm ge^^ 
®n pxaii)ixa SBort ju ©iwften fte^t **" 
®ocl^ tjorcrft bicfc^ l^atbe 3a^r 
5Rc^mt ja i?cr bcftcn Orbnung tmi^r ! 
gilnf ©tunbcn ^it ii^r icbcn lag ; 
©cib brtnnen mit bcm ©loctcnf d^tag ! 
^aU tVLdf border ti>ol^ prS<5aritt; 
f aragrajjl^o^ too^I ctnftubirt, 
35amit i^r nad^^r kffer f el^, 
S)a^ er nid^td fagt/ ate koae im ^vOfC fte^t 
5Dod^ cuc^> bee ©c^rcibcne ia ^^Jt, 
«le bicttrf cuc^ bcr f)€H jg' (geift ! ^' 

S)ae \tXii lift mhr ii^t gtoeimol fogen ! 
^i^ bente tnir, v^vt ptel ?e nfi^ ; 
^nn/ iDae man fd^toarg auf )(QCtB (^fi|}tf 
&'ann man getroft nad^ $aufe tragen. 

(Dod|^ toa^tt mir eine f^ocnltftt! 

3ur JJIed^Wgelel^rfamfeit Ifinn {(3(^ ni^ nici^^t Bequcmcn, "* 

3d^ tonn t% tu^ fe f el^v ntd^t fibet nel^men ; 
Od^ toeig/ tt>te ee «m btcfc Sc^rc ftc^t 
ge erbcn fid(^ ®t\^%' unb 5Red^tc 

**° Truth, revelation, feith—all and crerything consists in mere 
words, according to the devil ; and though words are often under* 
stood in a sense entirely opposite to their real meaning, Mephisto 
advises the young student to stick to words. 

^' ^ephis^Qpheles hp^e ridicules thosQ conceited^ spe(joi)a pro- 
f^ors wi)Q merely retail to their pupils wbi^t is contained ip 
their hpql^. Pj^agraphos, the Latqi ^Qcu^ativfij, 19 Wfi^ ifi giye 
% leiirD04 appQiM^ance to hia words. 
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9ie4t6ge{cHamldt, Law. 
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2Bic cine ctu'gc ^'ronl^dt fott^ 

@ie \d^U)fptn )>on ®ef(^(edl^ \x^ sttm Oefd^Iedj^eir 

Unb riiden fad|^t t>on Ort ju Ok 

aSemunft totrb Unfinn, aSSct^It^ ^lage ; 

SBe^ birr bag bu ein @nf€( bt^ ! 

9Som Ke : te, bad mit uHd ^eboren tfU 

Sou bem ift^ Ictbcrl nie bie ^ragc. ^ 

3)letii Hi\dftn toirb burd^ ^ni^ Demte^rt 
O gludlid^ betr ben t!^r bete^rt 1 
Saft m5(j^t' td(^ nun SE^oIcgie ftabiren» 

9Re)>^tfii»))^ele^ 
;;}c^ toanfd^e sid^ tn^ trre |u fi^vttu 
9Ba« biefe SSiffenfd^aft betrifft^ 
@d ift f f darner ben falf d|^n 2Seg ju meiben ; 
@d Itegt in i^r f o biel berborgned ®ift, 
Unb )9«>n bet Xr|nei iff 6 laum ju nnterf c^eiben« ^' 
Vm beften iff € and) l^ieiv n)«itn i^t nut i^nen ^3rt, 
Unb auf bed 3>teiften KBorte f^iofltt. 

**' The Poet condemns the study of Law in general, as if the 
knowledge of light and wrong could be a curse to humanitj ; jet 
the woras express these sentiuients onlj as regards the dea<f 
Bmnan Law, whick^ as it was allowed to supersede the once free 
Saxon institutions of Germany, did in reality^ by its forms and 
ambiguitiesi prove a curse to that country, Mephisto goes on to 
speak of Laws, which though no longer suitable, nay, perhaps 
even in contradiction to the wants ahd spirit of the age, are 
nevertheless binding. He means to say that definitions^ positions, 
interpretations, commentaries!, and the like, must be waded through, 
although when learnt they can only show how ill adapted or unjust 
the whole is, and yet on such matters the scholar has to waste his 
most precious years. This is especially the case in a couniry 
ruled by despotic laws, which ever remain longer in force than 
those Which are made^ as in England by the people, to meet the 
wants and requirements of the day. 

^* fiefeh'ing to the oontroversial thdofegy^ practised for a laii|^ 
time in German Univefsiiiei. 
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3m 8^njc« — ^^ttet cuc^ an SBorte ! '** 
!Dann gc^t ifyt xmx^ Wc fic^rc ^fortc 
3um 2^m)>el ber @en>tgl^tt ein. 

©cfyutcr. 
jDoc^^ tin Scgriff mug bci tcm SBortc \t\n, 

S^wt gut I 3l\xx mu§ man ftd^ nid^t attiuSngftlici^ quSlcn : 

®cnn eben tuo 33egriffc fc^Ien, 

'Da ftcnt cin SBort jur rcc^tcn 3eit ftd(^ ein* 

aJHt ffiortcn lafet fic^ trcfflid^ ftrcitcn, 

a»it SSJcrtcn cm g^ftcm beicitcu, 

«n Scrte ISfit fic^ trefflt^ glauben, 

Son einem ifficrt ISgt ]\6} fein 3ota rauben. ^ 

aScrjeil^t I td^ i)oiV end^ auf mt t>ie(cn Sragcn, 

**^ Advising his pupil to take refuge in words, uot iu faith or 
piety <— in fact to rollow the old maxim '^ Jurare in verha 
magietri.'' Goethe alludes here to the Roman Catholic Theology, 
which allowing no scrutiny, requires a hlind ohedieuce to mere 
wardSf while it orerlooks auy deeper meaning, and is often in 
opposition to the spirit of the Bihie. 

*** We must bear in mind that Goethe in criticising the different 
branches of study, objects not to the studies themselve?, but to 
that superficial, conceited method of teaching, which stifled 
erery nobler sentiment, and changed the heahhy, hoping youth 
into a pale, despairing dreamer; which created doubts in 
his mind by grand empty woids, destroyed his iiuth, and raised 
in him hopes that were never to be fulfilled ; which, by its indul- 
gence of an empty phraseology that bore down erery nobler and 
better feeling, produced reasoners, grumblers, infidels, but rarely 
a free, healthy, happy man. — To appreciate good and sound 
Univerrity education we have but to read Goethe^s sareat'ms 
aimed at thoi^e profitless studies, that vague and unhealthy system, 
by which so many sophists were occupied in gathering •* philoso- 
phical cockle shells and metaphysical pebbles " on the shores of 
the infinite, only to be engulphed at last in the rising tide of in- 
fidelity. Goethe with all his poetry, knew too well the result of 
a misguided ihirst after unbounded knowledge. 
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Wiin i6f muB eudf^ noc^ bemil^n. 
JBottt t^r mir Don ber 3Rebidn 
9lid?t au(* cin hSftifl ffi5rt^cn fegcn 
Drci 3aljr ift cine furjc 3cit, 
Unb, ®ctt ! ba« gelb ift gar ju wci 
aScnn man clncn ginger jcig nur ^at 
aspt ftd^'d fcJion e^er roeitcr fft{>Icn. 

ajeep^lfto<)^eIed (farftcij). 
3d^ bin bed trccfnen lend nun fatt, 
ajiug wieber rec^t ben leufct fpielen. **' 

Saut. 

3)er ©eift ber SUf ebicin ift leid^t gu faff en ; 
3^r burc^ftubirt bie gro^ unb Heine SBelt, 
Urn ed am (Snbe gel^n gu laffen, 

me^ ©ctt gef&at. 

aSergebend, bag i^r ringdum toiffcnfd^aftlid^ fc^tDeift, 

(Sin ieber lernt nur — »a« er lernen lann ; 

^o6t ber ben Rugenblid ergreift, 

^a« ift ber rcd^te mam. "*' 

^yJUfx feib nod^ jiemlic^ ttjol^I gebaut, 

«n ^ft^n^eit n>irb*« euc^ aud> nic^t fel^ten, 

Unb tt>enn i^r eu^ nur felbft ©ertraut, 

SSertrauen eud^ bie anbern ©eelen. 

SBef onberd lernt bie ffieiber f fti^ren ! 

@d ift i^r eu)ig ^^ unb ild^, 

®o taufenbfacl^f 

Sud Sinem $unfte gu curiren. 

Unb mnn i\)x ^albn)eg e^rbar t^ut, 

'^ Up to this point Mephisto has adapted his patire to his as- 
sumed character of Professor, but finding himself not quite un- 
derstood, he assumes at once a tone more natural to him, as he 
enters on the subject of the Collegium Medicum. 

'*^ „'S>\t gto^e S^elt^' meaning Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry. 
,/i)u Heine ®e(t*' Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 

'^ Into this remai'k the evil spirit infuses all his renom, in 
order to corrupt the pure and inrocent scholar. 
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1)ann ^abt fl^r fie cSV untcrm $>ut "" 

(Sin Sittel mug fie erft )»ertraulici^ uiod^iv 

I)a6 eure ffunft t)tel ,fffinfte fiberfteigt; 

3um SBilltcmm ta'ppt i^r bann nad^ aSen €iebenf(td|^n» 

Urn bte etn anbrer blele 3a^re (Jretdpt 

aSerfte^t ba« ^fir^Iein tt)ol>{ ju brfttfeit; 

Unb faffet fie, mtt feurig f c^Iaucn 3SK(fen, 

^tOll urn tie fd^Icmlc ^ilfte frei, 

3u fel^n, tpie fcft gef d^nftrt fie fcl^ 

!S:)ad fte^t fd^on beff er aud ! ^on fie^t bod^, too unb tt>te ? 

aRe<>^iftop^ete«. 
®rau, tourer greunb, ift ^He S^jcctie, 
Unb grfin bee 8eben« golbner Saunt *^ 

©d^uler. 
3d(> f*tt>8t' eud^ ju, mit tft'« aW wtc ein traum. 
©urff id) end) too^ eitt anbemal befd^merett, 
aSon enter 2Bei6^eit auf ben ®runb ju l^Btcn ? 

aJie^)^ifto»)^eIe8. 
SBad id^ bermag, foQ gem gefc^e^n. 

@d|^ulei; 
3d^ fann unntSgtidt^ tDieber ge^ 
3d^ mug eud^ nod^ mein ©tammbudj^ ftberreid(;en. "" 
@8nn' eure ®unft mlr biefeS S^idftn I 

^ Mephisto amidst all his flippanay, shows his profound 
knowledge of the rotten state of society. — Satan of old wished 
to produce universal, wholesale evil, but experience had not ao- 
quainted him with all the details of sin. Mephistopheles on the 
contrary, grown old in experience, unites with his deeire of mis- 
chief — a minute knowledge of the details of evil. A oombination 
that makes his character 9till more repulsive. 

"* The devil ignoring every spiritual delight, praises only the 
sensual enjoyments of life. ®oIbfn^ golden means here sweet, 
deiiciouB, and must not be taken literally. (Vide Note 164.) 

'^ It was an old cnstotn among Qerman students to keep an 
album, in which teachers as well as intimate friends were asked 
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@c|fitcr(liej|.) 
Eritis sicat Deus^ seieiitos bonua et tttaliua. ^ 

Wtad^f^ e^rerbietig gu unb ent;|>{ie^t fi^. 

golg' nur bcm attcn @<)nic^ unb meiner aWu^mc, b^r ©d^langc ; 
3Dtr mtrb getoig ciumot bel beiacr ©otta^nlii^Icit bange '** 

gauft tutt ottf. ^ 

gait ft. 
SBol^m f oU e« nun gcl^n ? 

SRe4)]^tftJ0))]^eIed. 

aSSo^in c« bit flcffiHt. 
SBlr fc^n bic Heine, bann bie gro^e SSelt *" 
3D!it toddler gteube, tocld^m ^luften 
SBirft bu ben Surf urn burc^fd^marufeen! ■*' 

to insert some composition, or at least their names. The only 
peculiarity in the scholar hefore us is that he produces hb album 
at the beginning of the term. 

^ It is characteristic of Mephisto that he writes in the scholar's 
album the very words by which the serpent seduced Eve. 

The words are misquoted from the Yulgata in which Dii^ not 
DeuSy is found, 

^ In this sneer Mephisto utters a sad and deep truth, and 
predicts the merited fate of those who deem themselves equal to 
God, and refuse to recognize a higher Almighty Power. 

^ This scene is known as the " Departure." Faust now ap- 
pears in the splendid dress of a nobleman. 

** Mephisto promises to show Faust first the little world, i.e. 
the world of the lower orders, and then to take him into the 
higher circles of state and court life. The first part of the 
tragedy contains the fulfilment of only the former part of this 
promise. 

"' Curium I the Latin word is here used by Mephisto, in order 
to copopare their futuro exploits to an academical course of study. 
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gauft 
Slllem M mehtem (angen Satt 
§e^It mir bie leidf^te eben^art. 
& tokt tntr bet 93erfu(i^ ntd^t gliiden : 
3d^ mugtc ntc mx^ in bfc SBclt ju f d^itf en ; 
25or anbcm ffi^r id^ mtd^ fo ficin, 
3d^ ircrbe ftet6 t)crlegcn feln. "* 

SKcin gufer grcunb^ ba« ti>trb ftt^ ?iHc« geBcn ; 
©obalb bu bir bcrtrauft, fobalb ti>ci6t bu ju lebcn. *• 

gauft. 

SBic lommen toir benn au« bcm $au« ? 
aSo W bu ^fcrte, ft^cd^t unb ©agcn ? 

2Btr btcitcn nut ben 3Jfantet au«; «» 

35er foil «n« butd^ btc i?ufte tragen. 

S5u nimmft bei btefem Ifli^nen ©d^ritt 

Slur fcinen grogen 33unbel mit. 

gin btgdj^en geuerfuft, ^^ bie id^ bcreiten toerbe, 

^U m^ bel^nb )?on biefer @rte ; 



t^urd^fd^ntani^en, b a pro?iDcia]ism for **io taste, to enjoy, to 
revel tn." 

^ Though haughty and afipiring in his thoughts, and about to 
plaj the nobleman, Faust is childish and baf<hful in the presence 
of others. 

^ Have confidence in yourself and all will go well. 

"^ It was the general belief of the lower classes in the Middle 
Ages that bad spirits rode through the air on their mantles, while 
witches patronized the less poetical broomstick. 

*** geiurluft, undoubtedly an allusion to Mongolfier's aerostatic 
experiments. The extreme specific lightness of burning gases was 
discovered by Cavendish as early as 1766, and on this discovery 
depend all later experiments in this science. Biemer (Fred. 
AVil.) late librarian at Weimar, quotes in his „9Rttt^dliitigen ftBet 
©oetltfe/' the fellowing words from a letter written by Goethe to 
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llttb finb tt>lr leid^t, fo gc^t e« f d^neU ^inauf, 
S6) gratultrc bit gum ncuen ScbcnSlauf. **• 

the famous Elnebel, which will prove that our author's attention 
had been drawn to these experiments. 

''iBu(!6(o(} (the chemist of Weimar) torments the air in vain, 
*' his balls do not rise. One of them, as if by malice, rose as 
" high as the ceiling, and no higher, but he is determined to 
*^ persevere, and hopes to raise like Mongolfier an immense ball 
*' into the air. Still there are manj possible accidents, and of the 
« three experiments of Mongolfier none succeeded perfeotlj." 

^ We have already drawn a contrast between Milton's Satan 
and Goethe's Mephisto, and compared Milton's epic conception 
with Goethe's dramatic representation of the devil, it may not 
be uninteresting to give a third not less impressive theohgical 
picture of the enemy of mankind, as drawn by the great German 
Beformer, Martin Luther. Luther's devil, like the others, is the 
gigantic enemy of man, with whom he is engaged in a perpetual 
struggle — he is not only the abstract idea of evil, but also fre- 
quency is described as a meteorological agent ; he is prince of the 
power of the air, and as such haunts woods, water, and dark, dismal 
fens ; at other times he appears as a dense black cloud, shooting 
forth hail and thunder, storm and tempest, poisoning the air, and 
blasting fields and pastures ; he is the author of all diseases ; 
troubles, disquieting dreams, melancholy, disasters, famines, 
pestilences, and the like are all his handiwork. 

Luther in general saw the agency of the devil in everything 
hurtful to humanity, in whatever shape it comes ; the depravity 
of the monks, the immorality or weakness of princes are alike 
attribute J by him to the devU. '' Whoso would see," he writes, 
'' the true picture, shape, or image of the devil, and know how 
*< he is qualified and disposed, let him mai*k well all the com- 
'< mandments of God, one after another, and then let him place 
'* before his eyes an offensive, shameless, despairing, ungodly, 
** insolent and blasphemous man or woman, whose mind and con- 
^' ceptions are directed in every way against God, and who takes 
*' delight in doing people hurt and mischief: there thou seest the 
" right devil, carnal and corporal." (Luther's Table Talk.) 

Luther saw this enemy everywhei'e ; on one occasion taking up 
a caterpillar, he remarked '' 'Tis an emblem of the devil in its 
crawling walk, and bears its colours in its changing hue." In 
another place he says the devil looks upwards, being more in- 
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Sluerbad^« ^cHcr hi Sctipgifl.*^ 
3e4i^ tufliger ©efelten. 

SBill fciner trinlen ? fctner tad^eu ? 
3d^ toiU eitd^ (el^rett ©efidf^ter mac^u ! 
3^ fe^b ia Ijeut mie naffe« ®ttot^, 
Unto bmrat fonft tntmer lid^tcrlo^, 

terested in that which is high and pompons, proud and ambitious, 
rich and powerful : (Vide Matthew,) he likes to work on a 
great scale to influence the minds of those who manage the 
workTa aiffiurs, opposing wherever he Gan> the Divine Grace. 

In spite of all the difference in the coloBring of these ptetnres, 
we can see incarnate in Mephisto the being <* to whom a)i evil 
<< is owing ; who leavens the human mind eveiywhere,^ as if the 
'^ atmosphere round the globe were impregnated with the venom 
" of his sjnrit/* 

** We are now introduced to the company of some wild, 
licentious German students. German University life has for 
young men its atti^active as well as its repulsive peculiarities. 
When a youth has been carefully trained under the severe disci-' 
pline of a Gymnasium, i.e. a preparatory school for the Univer- 
sity, (corresponding to the Gmmmar Schools in England,) he is 
allowed to matriculate and inscribe his name on the books of the 
University, and then begins for him a life of unbounded freedom : 
not that the student now enjoys any political liberty, his ireedom 
is mere'y social; he can now do what he likes, study what he 
likes, attend the schools when he likes, he can pass his eicamina- 
tion in whatever subjects, and at whatever time he chooses: the 
world of knowledge, sciences and arts is opened to him, he may 
wander on. any path, in any direction, and with any aim to which 
he may be led by a thirst for improvement. From its earliest 
foundation each University formed a kind of literary republic, the 
students had their own laws, their' own jursidiction, their own as- 
sociations or clubs, (SBurf^ctw^aften*.) 

* )IBltrfdS)€1tfcbftfttlI, from the Latin, ** Bursa," a purse. In ancient times, both in 
France and Germany, foundations for poor students were called Bursip, whUe those who 
shaa-ed their advantages were named ♦•Bursarii" (SJflirf^Cn). The name "Bumb" 
wM also applied to houses, founded and kept by benevolent contributions, for the board 
and lodging of students, and in process of time the name iSBuifc^enfci^aften, was given 
to any association, confederation of students who chose to unite themselves under 
certain laws, whetiier r«fening to spiritual cultm-e, honour, or even Uieir oonvivial 
meetings. 
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SBranbcr. 
!iDa9 Uegt an bit ; bu bringft ja ntd^t^ ^erbei, 
yiid^t eine T^umm^ett, fetne @auerei. 

(giegt il^m eitt ®U9 Q^ein fiber ben Sto\il) 

Da ^aft bu bcibe« ! 

In all the holy av of freedem was: aoDBidered iDdiepenBable for 
the satisfactory and healthy development of knowledge^ though, 
hi point of fact, unlimited freed/^m waa granted only on the sterile 
fields of philosephical speculation,, or metaphysical research. The 
general licence, howdver, allowed to German students, led in 
many instances to the grossest abases, extraraganoes-, and eren 
dangerous conspiracies, as ivas die case at the Universities of 
Halle and Jena, long notorious aa.tbei most unruly in Qermany. 
At Leipsic, where Goethe intipduces us to^ hia student revellers, 
the students were generally of more polished and refined manners, 
as they were brought more in contact with the wealthier citizens 
of that flourishing commercial town. 

The cellar in which this scene is laid, formed part of a large 
building in Leipsic, erected by Dr. and Professor Auerbach. 
Auerbach was born in 1482 at a village of the same name in 
Bavaria ; he was invited to Leipsic by George the Bearded, Duke 
of Saxony, in honour of his profound learning. A^ the time of 
the renowned disputation between Eck and Luther (A.D. 1519) 
he had the courage to invite the latter to his table, though at the 
time he was a Senator of the town of LeipBio. 

Auerbach's cellar was. for centuries a noted place of resoit for 
the wealthy and the learned, though in the time represented in 
our play, its principal supporters were tbc students. Connected 
with it and long credited by popular superstition was the tradition 
that Dr. Faustus rode through the ceiling on a cask, a feat whieh 
has been immortalized in two oil-paintings on wood, bearing the 
date A.D. 1552. 

The scene before us is full of low language, varied now and 
then with indifferent jokes, and numerous ** Beer-libations " : the 
whqle must be regarded 4s.a farther satire on academical lif^ in 
days of old. In the scene with the scholar Goethe condemned 
the antiquated system of teaching in Universities ; h$re he shows 
us the student's rough, reckless and vulgar revelry. In each in- 
stance he aims with Shakesperian humour, to ridicule the back- 
wardness and absurd formalities of University -life. 
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3^r tooUt c« la, man fcU c^ fcin I 

©IcbcL 
3ur S^fir ^inau«, ujcr fid^ cntgtceit ! 
mit off ncr SBruft fingt SRunba, *** fauft unb f d^rclt ! 
auf! ^oUal &o! 

Sl(tma))er. 
ffiel^ mir, Ic^ bin bcrlorcn I 
gSauttttooHc l^r, bcr Jtcrl fprcnflt mix bic O^rcn. 

©iebcl. 
aSJenn ba« ©cto&lbe tPiebcrfdbaHt, 
gftl^It man crft red^t bc« iBaffc^ ©runbgcwalt. 

Srofd?, 
®o red^t ! l^inan^ mit bem, bcr cttt)a« flbcl nimmt 

31 1 tara lara ba ! 

aitma^cr. 
21 1 tara lara ba ! 

grofd^. 

!Cic ilel^Icn finb gcftimmt. 

©tttflt. 
Da6 licbe, l^irgc rBm'fc^c JReid^, 
SBic l^aif^ nur nod^ jufammen ? 

SSranbcr. 
(5in garftlfl 8ieb ! ¥fni ! cin pclim 8ieb I >'* 



"^ A glee, or round was called Hunda, from the i^ord ntnb, 
round, a contraction of tho Latin ** rotundum." Some etymolo- 
gistB, however, derive the word from the middle high German, 
ruudate, rundat, Italian : " ronda/' Frisch states that from the 
word wSluiibtafet" (round-table) was derived the refitiin " Bunda- 
dinel-iula," used at the end of every strophe when glees were 
sung at a drinking party. 

"* Goethe abhorred any allusion to politics in poetry, assigning 
to it a higher and more general vocation than to serve as a 
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@in Icibig 8ieb ! 3)anft ®ott mtt jcbcm ajiorgen 
!Da6 i^r nid^t hxand^t ffir'« rSm'fd^c 5Rcid^ ju forgeit ; 
3c^ ^W c« roentgften^ filr reid^Ud^cn Oeminn, 
®a6 i(^ nid^t ^'aifcr ober .ft^anjter bin* 
^0^ mug aud^ und etn Ober^au^t nid^t fel^Ien ; 
SBtr iDoUen cinen $apft crro&l^Ien. 
3^r tDtgt, t9eld|7 etne Oualtt&t 
Den Sudfd^Iag ^1% ben SRann er^5^t 

grofc^ (flngt.) 

©d^toing' bic^ aiif, grau 5Rad^tigaU, •'^ 
®rfl§' mir mcin gicbd^en je^ntaufcnbmal ! 

©tebef. 
35cm 8icbd^en Ictncn ©rug ! 3d? mitt babon ntd^M l^Sren ! 

®cm 8iebdljen ®rug unb fug ! bu njirft mir'« nid^t J)ewc!^rcn ! 

@ingt. 

9tiegel auf ! in ftider 3lad^t. 
3?iegcl auf ! ber Siebfte iDad^t. 
Otiegel ju ! be^ aJlorgenS friil;. 

© i e b e I. 

3a, finge, fingc nur, unb Io6' unb rul^me fie I 
d^ tpill ju meiner 3cit fc^on lad^en. 
©ie ^at mid^ angefii^rt, bit tt)irb fie'S aud^ fo mad;en. 
3um 8iebften fci ein ilobolb il^r bef d^eert ! ^^ 
Der mag mit il^r auf einem ft'reujroeg f d^alern ; 



medium for expressing our discontent with transitory state- in- 
stitutions. The only exception he ever made was in favour of 
B^ranger*s political songs. 

^ An old popular song published on a loose sheet, in ] 639, 
grau Df^ad&tiiiaa (Dame Nightingale) is frequently introduced by 
the 9}iinnc(anfler« (love-singers) : the nightingale, being the bird 
of love, was generally intrusted in poetry, with messages to the 
beloved-one. 

^''^ ^oboIbS, or house-spirits were ugly, little, and deceitful. 
" May he jest with her on the eross-way". 
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gin alter 35o(f, tocntt cr Dom SIod^Bctg Iti/ttr 
a)Ja8 im (Scif^pp itod^ gutc ?Jad^t il^ mcd em ! 
gin bracer fieri Don ed^tem.girfW ""^ 35lut 
3ft fur bie ®irne tjiel gu gut. 
3cb tt)iU J)on feinem ®uu|c toiffen, 
Sll« i^r He genfter etngef d^mtffen ! 

S r a n b c r (auf ben Sif* fci^togcnb.) 
^agt auf I pa^t auf ! ©el^ord^et mtr ! 
3^r S^txxxi, gefte^t, id^ weip gu tcben; 
SSerliebte ^^eutc fifeen l^ier, 
Unb bief en mug, nad^ ©tanb^gebiil^r, 

*** On tbe eve of the first of May the evil spirit of love was 
supposed to assume the form of a goat, and to assemble on the 
Blocksberg, Tbe Blocksberg, or Brocken, is entirely granite, and 
forms 'ihe highest point of the Hartz mountains in North Ger- 
many. It is nearly 3500 feet in height, and appears even higher 
from having on the nortl^ern side a modt abrupt declivity of great 
depth, thus affording k more majestic view than any of the 
neighbouring mountains : its sides, from the summit to the valleys, 
are covered with iunmnerable blocks of granite, which are scat- 
tered about like the ruins of a gigantic mountain — it is therefore 
supposed that the peak at one time was much higher. At the 
summit is a bare fiat surface of about 2| square miles, which is 
Furrounded by a thick, gloomy belt of firs ; at an elevation of 
3170 feet the trees are gradually replaced by low and stunted 
shrubs, till at last the only herbage consists of moss (principally 
Islandicum), a few scattered mountain herbs, and an occasional 
" Brocken pass-rose ; " on this bare plain are two prominent rocks, 
popularly known as the witch's altar and the devil's pulpit ; there 
is too a very cold, clear spring, .called the witch's well, which 
never dries. The view from the summit is most extensive, 
commanding a surface of nearly 1000 English miles : in the misty 
distance can be discerned the towns of Magdeburg, Brunswick 
and Hanover, while the noble Elbe bounds the horizon as a 
thread of ailyer ; to the south are seen hundreds of mountain- 
tops and dark pine forests, dotted here and there with light 
sparkling meadows ; while along the range of the Hartz chain 
the eye can detect the splendid castle of Gotha and the huge 
Hercules near Cassel. 
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3ur gutcn 5Rad{|t id^ U)*iiJ jum SJeften geben. 
®ebt 3ld^t! ein S?ieb i)opi ncuftqt Sdj^nitt! 
Unb fingt ben SRunbreim Iraf tig :mit ! 

(er fmgt.) 

(S« tear einc 5Ratt' .^m ^eUcrncft, «» 
Scbtc nur bon gett unb Sutter, 
§attc fid^ ein 9ianjle|n anflcmdft't, 
31I« toic ber Doctor Sutler, 
©ic a'5d^in ^att' tl^r (Sift gcftellt ; 
I)a toarb'6 fo cng t^r in ber SBdt, 
ai« ^attc fie 8ieb' im Seibe. 

e ^1 r U « (jaud^jcnb.) 

m ^dtte fie 8ieb' im Seibe. 

83 ran ber. 
®ic ful^r l^rum, fie ful^r l^eraufi, 
Unb f off au« dlen ^filfeen, 
^emagf , jerfrafet' ba^ ganje ^au«, 
ajJoKtc nic^t^ i^r SOSut^n nilfeen ; 
®ie t^St gar mandf^en 3lengftefpru«g ; ^^^ 
Salb ^atte ba« arme Z\)kx genung, 
ate ^att' e« 8ieb' im Seibc. 

S ]^ r u g. 
SIM ^Stt' e3 «ieb' im 8eibe. 

33ranber. 
©ic fam bor 2lngft am ^eCen S^ag 
13er ffiid^e jugclaufen, 
giel an ben .^erb, unb jucft' unb lag, 

"^ A satirical song on lovers. Brander attacks Dr. Luther 
with the same ridicule which he just now directed against the 
Pope. This song, as well as that of Mephisto in the latter part 
of this scene, seems to be an original production of Goethe's, 
written in^au hour of great mental excitement. 

*'° From the words STngfl and ©^ntng. In forming this com- 
pound, Goethe, contrary to the usual custom, uses the first word 
in the plural. 
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Unb tt)at crbarmltd^ f d&naufcn. 
!Da tad^tc bie ajcrgtftctin noc^ : 
§al ftc <)fctft auf bem Icfetcn 2o^,''' 
m^ pte fie mcb' tm 8cibe. 

ate ^Sttc fie mv im Seibe. 

©tcbcL 

aSBic fid^ btc <)Iattcn Surfd^c frcuen I 
g« ift mir einc red^te Sunft, 
S)cn armen SRattcn ®ift ju ftrcucn r 

83rattber, 

©tc ftcl^n toeijl feljr in beincr ©unft? 

Htma))er. 

5Dcr ©d^merbaud^ ''' mit bcr !ablen "ipiatte I 
!iDa6 Unglildt mad^t il^n jol^m unb utilb ; 
@r ficl&t in bcr gefd^ttoUnen 5Rattc 
©ein ganj natiirlid^ (Sbenbilb- 

gaull unb iWcV^ipo^T&elc^* 

aKc))^|iftot)]beIe«. 

3d^ mug bid^ nun bor aUen ©ingen 
3n luftige ©efcUfd^aft bringen, 
£)amit bu ficljft, toie Icid^t fid^'« tebcn Ifigt 
®cm SSoIIe ^lier toirb jcber Jag ein geft : 
ajJit tDenig aSife uub biel Scljagen 
S)rel^t ietcr fid^ im engen 3ir!eltan3, 
SBie junge ffatjen mit bem ©c^toan j ; 
aSSenn fie nid^t itber Rop^mif flagen, 
©0 lang ber SBirtb nur treiter borgt 



"'^ ** Panting miserably." 

3» @ie ^feift auf bem Icfetcu So*— an idiomatic expression for 
" breathing one's last," it is literally " to whistle on the last 
hole." 

^^ ^^mttxbau6f, paunch — a word only used in a low style. 
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©mb flc ijcrgnilgt unb unbcforgt. *'* 

Sranbcr. 
®ic fommctt ebcn bon ber SRcife^ 
SlKan ffe^f « an il^rcr tDunberlic^en SBctf e ; 
@te finb ttid^t erne ©tunbe l^^ier. 

SBal^^aftifl, bu ^aft JRcdj^t ! aWcin 8ei|>jtfl lob' tdf^ mir ! 
<Sd tft •em Sein $arid^ unb bilbet f eine l^ute. 

©t€beL 
0ur toa^ fiel^ft bu bte t^emben an ? 

Srof4 
Sa^ mid^ nut ge^n ! %ei einem uoQen ®Iafe 
3tel? i^f ti)ic etncn fttnbctjal^n, 
®cn 93urf\3^en Icid^t bie SSBflrmcr au« bcr SRafe, ''^ 
®tc f d^tnctt mir au« eincm cbfen §au^ ; 
©k fe])en ftolj nnb unpfrieben au^« 

Sranbcr. 
aKorftfd^rcicr finb'^ gctotg, id^ tt>ctte ! 

Slttma^er, 

grofd?. 
®ib Sld^t, i^ f *raube fie ! ^' 

^* It is in the spirit of irony that Mephisto brings the lofty 
active mind of Faust into contact with the low, thoughtless levity 
of these vulgar students. His ohject is to show Faust by this 
contrast how little wit a man requires to -enjoy himself, how we 
are but '' Kittens with their tails at play ! " The aim of the devil 
ever is to allure us away from every higher and better feeling, and 
to drag us into mental degradation, under the preteit of affording 
us pleasure and amusement. 

^'^ An idiomatic expression for ^^ to find out artfully all about a 
person." 

"^^ A phrase equivalent to the English vulgarism *^ to pump," 
as used by Butler : 

"The one*s a learned knight — seek out 

" And pump him what he eame about.* *-^-UudnbaM. 
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35cn SCcufd fpurt ba« 3Sei!d^en itie, 
Unb tDenn cr fie beim fttagen l^Stte ! '^^ 

Sauft. 
©eib un« gcgriip, t^r ^crr'n ! 

@ i c b e I. 

« 

2JtcI !iDcmI inm ©cg^ngra^! 

(2cifc, Sroe^MPo:|3^crc0 toon bcr ©cite atifc^cnb.) 
SBa6 1 ^tnft bcr Jterl auf (Smcm gii^ ? ^^ 

3ft ci8 crlaubt, un« aud^ ju tnd) ju fcfeen ? 

©tatt cinc5 gutetr Sltunl^, ben man nid^t ffaitn tanxir 

©otl btc OcfcDfd^aft un« ergc^n* 

9lltntal?cr. 
3^r fd^eint cln fel^r uttoSfjttkx Wcmn. 

gtofdb. 

3]^r fcib tt)o:^I fpSt bon 9U^>pad^ cntfgcbrod^cn? 

§abt ti^r mit ^crrcn ^an^ nod^ crft gu 9?ad^t gcfpcift ? '" 

$cut ftnb totr i^n borbeigereift ! 

SBir l^abcn tl^n ba^ lefetemal gefprod^cn. 

'^^ The devil laughs at these men, who, dfiber haying placed 
themselves entirely in the hands of the spirit of drimkenness dnd 
licentiousness, still dare to joke with him. 

''* Mephistopheles appears to halt like the " diahle- botteuz '^ — 
an attribute which expresses symbolically that the dfevil does not 
go direct to his purpose, but chooses some Crobked and toiind- 
about path. 

^ Rippach, a little village on the stream of the same name, 
between Weissenfeb and Leipsic. Hans, an abbreviation of 
Johannes, John. To ask anyone if he came from Bippach and 
if he had dined there with Hans was a piece of banter, as much 
as to say : you are a stupid country-man. 
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S5on fcincn SScttcrn tou^t' ct i)lcl ju fagcn, 
3SieI @ru§c i^ot cr m^ an jeben attfgettagcit. *® 

@r nctgt fldj gcgcn groftij. 

Slttmai^er (leifo 
S)a ^aft bu'0 ! bcr ux\U\)U 1 

9lun, »artc nut, id^ Irieg' i^n f d^on ! 

933cmt td^ uid^t trrte^ Ijfirtett toir 
©cufcte Stimmcn S^oru« fingen ? 
®ctotgf ®cfang mug trcfflic^ l^iei: 
SSon bicfer SBSlbung tDieberlltngen ! 

@cib tl^r ujoi^l gar ein 9Sirtuo3 ? 

O Item! bic traft ift \6}ma), aUein bie iJuft ift grog. 

aitmal^cr, 
@ebt und em Sieb ! 

aCenn i^r bcge^frt, bfc aWenge, 

©tcbcU 
^ur an^ em nagelneued ©titd ! 

3Bir fommnn erft au? @})anten gurild/ 
^m fd^dnen Satib be^ SBeind unb ber ©effinge. 

(®lnflt.) 

@« toar emmal cin ffBntg, 

Dcr l^ott' emen grogen fjlol^ — 

^ Mephistopheles quickly returns this blunter, aud shows th^t ' 
he is a match for them in this style of wit« 

^* A cunning fellow. 
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^oni^t ! cincn ^dfy I ^bt il^r ba^ tool^I gcfagt ? 
Cm glol^ ift mir ctn faub'rcr ®aft 

TOcp^tftop^cIc0 (ftngt.)"* 

Sd tDor etntnat ein It'Snig/ 
S)cr ^atf etncn groSen glo^/ 
!Dcn licbt' cr flor ntd^ tocntgr 
^^(6 ti)te feinen etgnen ©o^n. 

S)a rief cr fctnen ©d^nctbcr^ 
®cr ©c^nctbcr lorn ^eran : 
!Da, mig bcm Strnlcr 5aetbcr, 
Unb mil il^m §*>f^n an ! 

Sraubcr. 
SScrflfpt nur nidj^t, bcm ©d^nctbcr cingufdiiarfcn^ 
!Do6 cr mtr anf « gcnauftc migt/ 
Unb bag, f o licb fctn «o)3f iljm tfc 
!Dic $ofcn Ictnc galtcn tocrf en ! 

aJicj)]{(tftoj)l^eIe^- 
3n ©amntct unb In ©etbe 
SSar er nun angetl^an, 
^attc 33finbcr auf bcm ftteibc^ 
^aW avL^ ctn ft'tcug baran, 
Unb tear foglctd^ SKiniftcr/ 



^ Goethe has written here a very sdrcastic political song, not- 
withstanding his general dislike to such compositions — (Vide 
Note 366). The "flea-song" is very witty and humorous 
throughout. The restless, jumping, blood-sucking animal is here 
the emblem of an eiperienced courtier, who knows well how to 
avoid the continual attacks of his enemies, though preying on 
them the whole time. It is not in the employment of the noxious 
flea as the Chief Secretary of State that the point of the satire 
lies, but in the fact that all the vulgar relations of the powerful 
parvenu make so rapid a progress in court- favour, and are al- 
lowed to do as they like, to teaze and to torment everybody with 
impunity. 
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Unb l^att' ctncn gtogcn ®tem, 
!Da tDurbcn fctnc ©cfd^tDtfter 
35ci §of au(^ grofee.^crrn* 

Unb ^crr'n unb Srau'n am §ofc, 
!iDtc toaren fel^r gc^jlagt, 
!Die .Sdntgtn unb bie 3«>fc 
®cftod?en unb genagt ; 
Unb burften fie ni^t Intcfcn, 
Unb tDCfl fie Jud en ntd^t. ^ 
®tr fntden^unb erftidten 
®od^ gleid^, toenn etner ftid^t. 

S ^ r U « (jaitci^gcnb.) 
SBir biiden unb erfttden 
!Doc^ gleid^, toenn etner ftid^t. 

grofd?. 
SBrabo ! SBrabo ! ba6 toar f d^iJn ! 

©iebel. 
@o foil e^ jebem glol^ ergel^n 1 

S r a n b c r. 
©pifet btc ginger unb paSt fie f ein ! 

9lltmai)er. 
(S« lebe bie grei^it I c« lebe ber SBein ! «** 



"* ©cgjucfen — " to scratch them away." 

^ Mephisto has inflamed the political passions of the already 
excited students. Frosch expresses delight with the literal ohvious 
sentiment of the song. Siebel exhorts to a special resistance to 
eyery such interloper. Brander contents himself with pointing 
out the most masterly method of exterminating the race ; — while 
Altmayer openly reveals the political tenor of the song hy pro- 
posing the toast of freedom^ which, however, he couples (like 
Mozart's Don Juan) with wine ! Goethe aims thus a well de- 
served blow at that drunken liberalism, once so prevalent among 
the Grerman students. 
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36) tr&nle gern em ®tad/ bie gtei^it l^txi^ ju el^ren, 
fficnn cure 2Beine nur etn bi^ij^en ^ beffer twlrcn* 

©iebel. 
SSSir mdgen bad nt^ toieber ^i^ren ! 

9Ke<)^ifto|5l^eIcd. 

3(1^ fflrd^te nur, ber ffiirt^ bcfd^tocret pd^ ; 
©onft gfib' x6) biefen wert^en ©Sfteit 
?lu« unferm ft'eUer toad jttm Seftcn. 

©febel. 
?iur tmmer ^crl td^ nel^m'd auf mid(^. 

©d^afft i^r etn guted ®U9, fo tooHen tolr cud^ loben. 
"Slvix gcbt nid^t gar gu Heine ^roben ! 
5Denn »enn id) jiubiciren *" foil, 
SScrlang' id) aa6) bad 5D?aul red^t boH. 

aitma^er (lelfe). 
®ic finb bom 9i^eine, toie id) jpflre. 

aWep^iftop^eled. 
©c^afft einen Sourer an ! 

Sranber. 

ffiad foil mit bem gef d^l^n ? 
3^r ^bt \>od) ntd^t bte gaffer bor ber J^re? 

aitma^er. 
5Da]^inten l^ot ber SBirt^ ein Jftorbc^en SBerljeug ftel^n^ 

3JU p ^ift 0)}e te d (nimtnt ben i^o^rerO 
5Kun f agt^ toad toflnf d^et i^r ju fd^mcdten ? *^ 



** Derived from bctficn, ©tfi, bifi^cn (op bificijen)— « a little bit." 

*• Sttbtctrctt from the Latin. This and all other Germanized 
Latin words must be carefully avoided, as they are only used in 
a free, loose style, or in comic writing. 

^^ The fact of making a variety of wines flow out of the table 
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2Bte mefnt ip \>a9 ? ^M il^r \o mcmd^rtci ? 

3c^ ftctt' e« cincm Jcbctt frci. 

at t maimer (juSroW.) 
a^o ! bu fangfl f d^on an bie gip^en abjutectcn. 

grof4 
@ut ! tocnn id^ toS^Ien foil, fo ©ill ic^ JR^inwcin l^abcn. 
S)a« 33atcrlanb bctteil)! bic atterbepcn ©abcii. 

(inbem cr an bcm ^tats, »o gr«W Wi ein 80* in ben £tf^r(mb bt>»rt) 

SScrf dt^afft cin tocnig 2Ba^«, bic ^fropfcn glcid^ in madden ! 

attntai^er ()agro{(^.) 
ad^, ba« finb laf d^cnfj)iclerf ad^cn I 

3Jt c<) ^ ift 0<) ^C I ed (ju ©wnber.) 

Unbi^^r? 

Sranbcr. 
3d^ tDilt e^anH)agnertociti, 
Unb tedj^t mouffirenb f ott er f cin ! 



here attributed to Mephisto^ is mentioned in the eldest book on 
Faust as having been performed by our hero himself. 

„@prtd^t (gaufiu9), ob fie nid^t mdgen and^ ein frembben SBein ober 
gwcen (jn>ei) toequti^en : antroorteten jtc ja, boranff ; er roeitcr fragt, ob 
t^WHaiuaj^x,* @panifd^ ober frangdfif 4 &tin fetnfol, qiebt etner ladftxih 
mv tlnttDort^ fte fein aUe aut* $a(D forbert gauftud em h'6xtv (^oi^rer) 
fe^int an (f^ngt an) auff bie fetten am ttfc^blat tier S5(^er nadfteinanber gu 
boren, ftopfft j|jp5(flein fitr, wte man bte 3a^fen ober ^ane (6&t>fte) toor 
bie gaffe (J^&ffer) gn jierfen pfitQt, ^fei^t im (iljtt) ein toaar frtf^e ©lafet 
bringen* al9 bieg gefdi^e^en, genti^t (gtel^^t} er etn ^f {i9a(ein nadb bem ^n» 
bcrn, unb lefi ^lagt, from kffen) etn (eineni) jeben au8 bilrrem a:iftijblatt/ 
g(ei4^ aI3 au9 mx gaffcn toaS for (filr) SSein er forbert, Dnter punter) 
ben obemannten (obengettannten).'' 

The story may bo true, as in our own days a similar trick is 
often performed by wizards of very ordinary ability, and there 
seems to be iio doubt that Faust had some acquaintance with 
jugglery, and employed it at times to astonish the ignorant. 

* An excellent wine produced at Napoli di Malvasia, in the Morea, and also in the 
islands of Cyprus and Candia, &c. 
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(bo^rt; einer (at inbeffeti bte £3ad^di>fio^fen getnad^t nnb berfloik^ftO 

93rant>cr. 

SJton fann nid^t ftct« ba« grembc metbcn, 

5k^ ®utc Itcgt un« oft f o fern. 

®n cd^ter beutf c^cr Tlam ntag feincn gratijcn ^ IcibCH/ 

®odb tl^re SBeine trinit cr gem. 

©tcbel 

(inbem ^6f ^e^l^ifio^^eled feinem $Ia^e n&l^ert,) 

3d^ mu| gcftc^n, ben fauren mag xdf nid^t 
®cbt tnir cin ®ta^ bom cd^ten fflgen ! 

9Kep]^tfto})]^eIe« (bo^rt) 
eud^ foH foglctc^ Zotakx flicgcn. ^ 

aUmaijcr. 
^ein, §crrcn, f cl^t mir in« ©cfid^t ! 
3^ feV e« etn, xf)x l^abt unS nur jum SScften* ^ 

aRep^iftop^ele^. 
© ! ei ! aStt fotdf^en cbtcn ©fiften 
SBar' e6 cin bt«d(^cn bid gctoagt. 
©efc^toinb ! 9iur grab' *' l^rau6 gefagt ! 
aJiit toeld^cm SSScinc fann td^ btencn ! 

*® grattgofcn, Frenchmen. 

** Tokay- wine — a rich, juicy, expensive "wine produced in 
the county of Zemplin in Hungary. It takes its name from the 
little town Tokay near which the particular vine grows. The 
grapes are produced on a range of hills, called ffegyaUya, of the 
Trachyte or Porphyric formation. The whole surface is not more 
than 25 English square miles in extent, and its extreme height 
ahout 700 feet. The vines were imported in the reign of Bela 
(1255 — 1270) hy Italian colonists, but the best quality of Tokay 
wine can be obtained only from one small hill called " Mezes- 
Mdl^ " (honey-cake), the greatest part of which is in the pos- 
session of the crown. 

*^ An idiomatic expression for " to mock, to befool." 
»» ©crabc. 
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3Klt jicbcm ! 5Rur nid^t lang gefragt ! 

(9{a4bem bie S5d^er aHe gebo^rt unb t)erflo))ft finb.) 

aJtcpl^iftop^elc^ (mtt fcltfamcn Ocbcrben.) 

S^raubcn trSgt ber ©cinftod, 

$6mer ber ^kQtnhod ! 

3>r ffictn ift faftig, $^Ii ^^^ ^ieben, 

S)er l^iJljcrnc lifd^ lann SBcin aud^ gcbcn. 

emttefcr93ti(Itnbtc5«atur! 

^ier ift cin ffiunbcr, gtaubet nur I 
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3lm jic^t bic ^ro|)fcn unb genlegt ! 

(inbem fte bie ^fro^fen jiel^en, unb jebem ber loerlangte ^c'ln tn9 

@(ad I&uft.) 

O fd^Sner 33runncn, ber un^ fliegt ! 

^JJicp^iftoj)^cIc«. 

3tur i^iltet eud^^ bag i^r mir nid|^td ))ergie^ I 

@ie trtnlen iDteDerli^oIt. 
ailc (fingeuO 

Und ift ganj lannibdifd^ mo^O 
aw toic fiinf^unbcrt @ilucn!»^ 

9Jeej)^iftop^eIc«. 
!Ca« a5ol! ift frci I @e^t an, tt>ic toof)V^ il^m gcl^t ! »* 

^ This conjuring formala is nothing but an assertion of the 
truth, that a deeper knowledge of nature and her laws enables us 
to do what to others may appear miraculous. Thus, in a certain 
degree, an astronomer was looked upon as superhuman, because 
he could predict the time of an eclipse, &c. 

^ The students being now overcome by the effects of the 
deyil's strong rich wine, break out into the refrain of an old 
song. 

^ There is a sneer in Mephistopheles' observation that this is 
the Jcind of frudom which the mob most enjoys. 
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gauft. 
^ ^ttc guft nun abgufa^ren. 

®tcb nur crft %i}i ! He ffleftiatitSt 
SBirb fi<^ fltr l^crrUd^ offenbarcn, 

©iebcl 

(trinft utttoorWttfi, bcr SBctnfttegt auf bic (grbc unb wirb gur gramme,) 
^elftl {feucr!:^elft! S)ie ^6Uc Brennt ! 

as c ^ ]^ t ft p 1^ c I e 6 (bic gUmmc B€fj>rc4cnb.) 
®ci ru^tg, freunblid^ (Stement 1 »* 

(3u ben ©efeUcn.) 

giir btc^mal toar e« nur ein Slropf en geflefeuer. ''' 

©iebet. 

SQSa^ foil ba« f ein ? SKarf ! 3l^r bejap c« tl^euer ! 
g« fd^eiuet, bag i^r und ni*t Icnut. 

grofd?. 
8a6 Sr un« ba« gum jtueitenmale btciben ! 

SlUntat^er. 
3d^ bad^f , t»ir bicfeen i^n ganj f ad&tc f eittoart^ ge^n. 

©tebel. 

2Bae, $etr? (Sr tt)ta ftci^ unterfte^n, 
Unb l^ier fein §oIu«»)ofu« treiben? ^^ 

ajJe»)^iftop^ele«. 

gtiU, alteg affietnf a6 1 



^^"^ Conjuring tJie fire. Fire was usually considered as a higher 
order of hostile being, and therefore the devil calls it his friend. 

^ Purgatory. 

^ Goethe uses the word " Hokuspokus " in the neuter, though 
it is usually of the masculine gender. The word, which is found 
also in the English and Swedish languages, is probably a corrup- 
tion of " hoc est corpus meum," the words used by the Koman 
Catholic priest in the celebration of the Eucharist. The meta- 
thesis in pocuB (corpus) is evidently for the sake of rhyme. 
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©icbcl. 
SBcfenftiel I «« 

®a toiUft un« gar nod^ grob begegncn ? 

S3ranbcr. 
S33art' nur ! c3 f oQcn ®d(^lage rcgneu ! »^' 

•aitma^er. 

(gicftt cinen ^fropf au3 bcm StfdJ ; e8 ftrtngt t^m gcuer entgcgcn.) 

3d^ Brcnn' ! idf brenne ! 

©icbcL 

3ctubcrei ! 
©togt ju I ber iferl tft bogelfrei ! *~ 

(@ic gie^^cn bte aJieffcr utib ge^eti auf 2Rt|)l>iflo^^cIc« Ic«.) 
Wltpiii\tOp\)tU^ (mtt crnfl^after ©ebcrbc.) 

galfd^ ©cbilb unb SBort 
S5erfinbem ©inn unb Drt ! 
©eib ^ier unb bort ! ^^ 

@te {ie^en erfiaunt unb fefien einanber an. 

Slltma^cr. 
2Bo bin id^ ? SBcId^c^ f define 8anb ! 

Srofd?. 
ffieinbergc ! ©e)^' id^ red^t ? 

©icbcl. 

Unb Jraubcn gleid^ jur ^onb. 



^ ©cfcnihcl, for sorcerer. 

^ Grammatically we should have c« foil, and not the plural fottcn, 
as in this impersonal form the verb should agree with the pro- 
noun e9 as ite subject. 

*^ SSofictfrct (lit. as free as a bird) that is : free to be shot, like 
a bird — i.e. outlawed. 

*°* They are now so bewildered by Mephisto, that their bodies 
and their imaginations are in very different places, an effeet 
which drunkenness is said often to produce. The scene is in- 
tended as a warning against such excess, which by disturbing our 
reason, makes us see things in a very false light. 
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93 r a n b e r. 

^icr untcr Wefem flriincn 8aubc, 

©c^t, tocld^ etn ©tod ! ©el^t, H)eld;c Zxaubt ! 

(@r fagt @te&eln Bet ber 9lafe ; bte anbem t^un eS sped^felfettti) unb l^ebeit 

bic iWcffcr.) 

5!Jiepl^ifto^)]^ctc« (mcoben.) 

Srrtl^um, lag lo3 ber Sugen 93anb ! 
Unb merit eud^, tt)ie ber STeufet fpafee ! *^ 

@r i>erfd^n>ttibet ntit gaiifi ; bte ©efeHett fal^ren au^etttanber. 

©tebcl. 

aitma^cr. 
S2Bte? 

grofd^. 
2Barba§betne3?afe? 

33 r a n b e r (jit ©icbel.) 
Unb beine ^aV \6) in ber ^anb ! 

Slltma^er. 
6« ti)ar ein ©cblag, ber gtng bnrdi) atte ©tieber I 
©c^^afft ein an ©tul^U i* ftn!e nteber. 

grofd;* 
9?ein, fagt mtr nnr, \oa^ tft gef d^e^n ? 

©tebeL 
2Bo ift ber ffert? ®enn id^ t^n fpiire, 
@r foB mtr nid^t lebenbig ge^n ! 

aitma^er. 
Q6^ f)aV i^n felbft l?tnan« gur SeUert^iire 

402 « jjq^ tjjQ devil jokes." — This exploit is mentioned by Philip 
Cnmerarius (^fitnnierer) — (son of Melanchton's learned Mend 
Johannes Cammerarius,) in a work published in 1602 under the 
title : " OpercB horarum subcisivarum centuria prima." The 
exploit there, however, is ascribed to " PrsBstigiator Faustus." 
Goethe here again has an object in making the evil spirit per- 
form the tricks whiijh were commonly ascribed to Faust ; Mephisto 
eing throughout the << Alter Ego " of Faust, and the embodi- 
ment of his evil nature. 
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Stuf ctncm gaffe rcitcn fcl^n. — **• 
69 liegt mix b(eifc^n>er in ben f^fi^en. 

@t4 ntd^ bem Xi\^t n^enbenb. 

STOcta! *"* ©oHtc tool^l ber SBeln noif piemen? 

©tcbel. 
S3etrug toax oUe^, Sng unb ©d^ein. 

f5rofd^. 
aWttbaud^te bo^, at« tranf ic^ aBein. 

S3 r a n b e r. 
W>tx toie toar c9 mit ben ZxanUn ? 

*" Eeferring to the old tradition mentioned above (Note 363). 
which affirmed that Faust rode with Mephisto on a full wine-cask 
throngh the ceiling of Auerbach's cellar. The two oil-paintings 
spoken of in that note, representing Faust in the performance of 
this feat, ai'e still preserved in Leipsic in Auerbach's cdiar. One 
of them bears the following quaint inscription : 

„!iDoctot gauflu6 ju bicfcr 5?rlfl 

2lu« auerba*'^ fetter gerittcu ijl. 

atiif ctnem gafi litit SBcin gcf(3^wlnb, 

SSeld^ed gefe^en t)tel Tlntitx Stxvb, 

@orcJc« bnrd& feinc fubtiinc (fubtite) «raft l&at getjon, 

Unb bed Xta\d9 So^n em^fangen ba))on.'' 

The other painting, which represents the doctor drinking with 
some students from the very cask on which he took this extra- 
ordinary flight, has the following Latin couplet : 

Vive, bibe, ob^gare, memor 

Fauflti hujns et bujiis 
Pcenae. Adeiat dauda hsc 

Ast erat ampb gradu. 
1526. 

(Live, drink, be sociable, ever mindful of 

Faust and his punishment ; 
It came with slow pace (limping) bnt it came 

with avengeance.) 

*^* SWctn! is an exclamation used only by German Jews, but 
not found in pure German. It is equivalent to the Swedish 
'< men ! " It reminds us also of the lower German and Danish 
man, men (but, aber). 

K 
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iRun fag' mir cln«/ man f oH lem aBunter fltaiifcb ! ** 



9nf einem ttiebrigen $erbe fle^t ein b^i>$^ ^^ff^^ ^^^^ ^^ S^u^* 3n 
tern !^am^fe, ber ba))on in bte i&8^e Iteigt, ietgen ftd^ )>erfc6tebene ®e« 
flatten. (Sine Wlttxtaiit ^^t (ei bent Sttf\tl nnb f^Sixmt i^n, 
nnb forgt, bag er nictt iiberlSuft. 2)etSReerIatetntttben dungen 
fi^t Daneben nnb n>5rmt fi^. SBSnbe nnb ^ecfe fuib ntit bent feltfamllen 

^Jefenjanfiral^ an8geWmfltft. ^ 



^'^ This scene with all its coarse humour is intended as a warn- 
ing to all, and particularly to the students. In describing thus 
graphically the low, brutal licence of those who c^IteS themselves 
Uie disciples of Apollo, Goethe wished to improve their morals 
and tttstes ;.he therefore tries to excite in his readers the feelings 
of shatne and disgust, as well as to open their eyes to the dangers 
and inconsistencies into which atheists are apt to fall, for 
Goethe well knew that the infidel, the sceptic, and the atheist 
are ever the readiest to believe in the juggling tricks of witch- 
craft. 

^ The witch's kitchen. We have seen one essay and its 
failure on the part of the devil to induce Taust's higher nature to 
take any interest in the drunken revelry of the licentious students ; 
we now meet Mephistopheies and his master in a still lower scene 
— and see symbolically his great inquiring spirit sinking deeper 
in degradation. The interview in Auerbach's cellar has prepared 
us for the present scene, and however strange the place may be, 
its strangeness is in perfect accordance with Faust's still stranger 
projects. '- • 

^ Contrast this scenery with that which Shakespeare employs 
in his Macbeth. Instead of thunder, lightning, and storm, the 
pelting rain and the distant murderous battle — there is burning 
quietly on a low hearth a comfortable firo, over which is hanging a 
large cauldron ; before the fire are two monkeys, a male and female, 
the former is sitting with the young ones and warming himself, 
while the latter is engaged in skimming the cauldron and watch- 
ing that it does not boil over. As in Shnkeppeare's play " horrors 
are accumulated on horrors," so in Goethe's scene is ''satire 
heaped on satire ; " the loathsome animals are introduced to show 
the lowering; brutalizing influence of a superstitious belief in 
witchcraft. 
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gauft. 
Wvc toibcrftel^t bd« toCc ^avLbtxtot\tn I 
S5cr[pttd^[t bu mir^ id^ fctU gencfen 
3n bief cm SHBuft i>on ^^afcrei ? 
aSerlang' ici^ iRat^ i)on einem aOen fficibc ? *~ 
Uub fc^afft bic ©ubcKSc^^erf i 
SBol^I brcifia 3a^rc mir bom 8ctbc ? 
Se^ mir I tt)eim bu nidi^t« 33cffcr« tpciSt I 
©c^on ift bie ^offnung mir berfc^tounbcn. 
$at bic 9iatur unb l^t cin cblcr ®cift 
"3116)1 irgcnb cincn ^al[am au^gcfunbcn ? 

^tcpMfto^l^cIcd. 
aJiein gwunb, nun fprtd^ft bu toiebcr flug ! 
Dtd^ iu bcrjifingen, gibt'« aud^ cin natiirlici^ 5WttteI ; 
SUlcin ed ftci^t in einem aubern 33ud^, 
Unb ift cin munbcrlid^ Sapitcl. 

gauft. 
3(i^ n>ia cd tDiffen. 

®ut ! (gin miM, o^nc ®e(b 
Unb 3lr jt unb ^awUxti ju i^abcn I 
Scgib bid^ gteic^ l^inau^ aufd gelb, 
t^ang' an }u ^aden unb ju grabeu/ 



^''^ On the path of vice the poor professor has lost his wits, and 
has grown bo foolish as to come to an old witch for advice, 
and the great philosopher whom but now we heard conjuring the 
spirit of the Universe, in his longings to scrutinize Kovdatiou 
and fathom the secret working of Nature, will soon sink so low as 
to believe in the power of an old hag to restore to him the rigour 
of youth. l£e has passed all his life in fruitless learning. Faith 
and regulated knowledge have never found a plp^ in his heart, 
and accordingly the struggle he makes, h«^re giving himself up 
to the degrading influence of witchcraft, wise and learned doctor 
though he be, is miserably feeble. How deep a moral is there la 
this scene ! 
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gr'^altc bld^ wnb bctncn ©inn 

3n cincm ganj befd^rfinften flreifc; 

gmfl^rc Vi6) mtt ungcmtfd^tcr @^)cifc, 

8eb' mit bcm SStel^ aW 9Ste^, nnb ad^t' e« ntd^t fiir 3iaub, 

SDcn Sldct/ ben bu cmteft, jctbft gu bflngcn — ■ 

Da« ift bad bcftc 9Jiittcl, glaub', 

Slnf ad^jtjig 3a^r bi(^ ju Dcriiingcn ! ** 

§auft 
3)a9 bin id^ nid^t getogl^nt ; id^ fann ntid^ nid^t bequemen 
©en ©J)atcn in bic $anb m ncl^men. 
aDad engc Sebcn fte^t mir gar nic^t an. *'® 

®c mn^ bcnn bcd^ bie 5)ef e bran ! 

gauft. 
SBarnm bcnn iuft ba« attc SSBeib ! 
ftannft bu ben irani nid^t felber brauen ? *" 

^ Work, toil, labour with your hands, and you will poon be- 
come healthy, lusty and young. The evil spirit in this ironical 
speech gives us really sound advice as to the best means of en- 
suring good old age, yet the advice is given in so uninviting a 
form as to make the doctor's over- educated mind shrink from 
following it. 

*^^ Here lies the hidden secret ! These bookworm philosophers 
never attempt to make themselves socially useful; they keep 
aloof from every trial or suffering of life ; the very thought of 
earning a practical livelihood is a horror to them, and they there- 
fore pamper and nurse their body in sluggish indolence, till their 
diseased and restless spirit has undermined all their happiness, 
nay, too often the happiness of some fellow creature as well. 

Many passages in this scene are also directed against the class 
of superficial literary men who plagued Germany in Goethe's 
time with their paradoxical doubting sophisms; they would have 
done much better to take the spade in their hand and dig, than to 
waste their time in building up their false and unstable systems. 

*^^ Faust is incapable of understanding why an old woman 
should bo Felocted to prepare for him the draught of youth — the 
reason of this apparent inconsistency is obvious enough. To the 
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!Da« toSr' cin fd^Sncr Bcitocrtreib ! 

3c^ \ooUV inbc6 tool^l taufcnb ©riltfctt baucn. 

9tid^t Ifunft unb SBiffcnf c^aft aUcin, 

Ocbulb toitt bel bent ffieric fein. *" 

®n ftitter ®eift ifl 3a^rc lang geWaftig ; 

CDic 3cit Hur mad^t bie fcinc Oa^rung frSftig. 

Unb aUed, tt)ad baju gei^8rt, 

e« finb gar tounbcrbflirc ©ac^en ! 

!Dcr Xeufel (^at ftc'3 jmar gelc^rt ; 

Sttcin bcr iCcufcI fann'd nidj^t madden. 

2)ic ^xtxt crblicfcnb. 
©ie^, toet^ cin jicrtid?e« ©cfd^led^t ! 
S)a« ift bie 2Kagb ! ba3 ift ber ft^ncd^t ! 

p» ben 2^icren. 

@5 f dt^eint, bie grau ift nid^t ju 5)aufc ? 
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request " can you not brew the magic potion yourself," Mephisto's 
refusal is significant^ as the devil ever makes others the instru- 
ment of his plans, and seldom acts for others ; crime must be 
committed /or him, and by those who have not strength enough to 
resist him. 

^^' The power of piling up immense masses of stone has been 
universally attributed to evil spirits, and seems from the numerous 
traces we have of this belief, to have been a very favourite 
amusement among them. This superstition seems to have been 
particularly common in Germany during the Dark Agep, and ac- 
cordingly we find all dangerous natural bridges over deep abysses, 
any more irregular or more massive pile than usual, especially if 
on the summit of some inaccessible height, attributed to the devil's 
handiwork — ^thus we have the names : S^eufellbriide, Xeufel^fletHe, 
2:eufeUmauer, ^eufel^graben, ^nfel^t^ucm, Seuf eUtanjel, £eitfeIdf(j^(o6 , 
u. f. to. The '* devil's stones '* are some huge rocks which the 
devil is said to have dropped in erecting one of his buildings, or 
according to another legend, were rocks which he once used as 
mbsiles in an attack on a consecrated church. 

*^^ " Patience is principally wanted," As patience is a charac- 
teristic feature in aged women, " the witch is a very proper per- 
sonage to brew such a potion." 
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®ic latere. 
33ctm ©d^maufc, 
3lu« bcm ^aM, 
^mn ©d^ornftein IfinoM ! *^* 

aaSic langc ^jflcgt fie tool^t ju fd^toarmcn? 

Die SE^iete, 
®o lang tt^ir itn^ bie ^foten tofirmen. 

SWejj^iftopl^clee (gugaujj). 
©ie pnbeft bu bie jartcn St^iere? 

S a u ft. 
©0 abgefd^macft/ aid i($ nut jiemanb fal^ I 

3Re))^ifto))l^eled. 
9?eln, ein ©tdcourd, tote bicfer ba, 
3ft flrabe ber, ben id^ am liefiften fii^re ! 

3u ben 2:^teren. 

©0 fagt mir bi>d^, berflud^tc ^nppm ! "* 
ffiad" quirtt "• i^r in bem SSret ^crum ? 

Xl^icre* 
©it lodf^en brcite g5ettelfut>^)en. *'' 

» 

^'^ We see emblematicallj represented in the inhabitants of the 
witch's kitchen the ^' muses of nonsense " courted so much by 
manj literary men of Gk)6the's age. The diphthong au so 
characteristically introduced into the speech of the monkeys is an 
imitation of the peculiar howl of tliese animals. The witch her- 
self is supposed to be feasting at present on some cross-road. 

*^^' The word berf[nd^,i miffitnot be taken here in its usual bad 
B^nse, an eursedy but rather as it is used by the lower ordeus in 
raferenice to anything^ elever or extraordinary, anything that 
pleases them much.; thus ,^\n w^^x SxxV* means " a very 
eltfyer fbllow.'' 

^vlfiptti, an expresfdon of fondness* Faust afterwards ad- 
dresses Margaret as ;,fteBe $ti^)>€" (dear doll ! ) 

*^* From qutrfen or qnerfenr to turn round, U> twbt, to stir. ' 
^^' To the deyil's inquiring as to their olgect in stirring the 
potrridge, the monkeys*^^ reply is, <* we are cooking beggar's broth ; ^ 
that is an absurdity which is sure to please tlie mob. 
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3Re)>]^iftct)^e(ed. 
5Da fyibt t^r ctn grog ^uMilum. 

!Dcr Stattx 

O toftrflc nur fllcidf?, 
Unb ma|;i^ mi4 rciidi;;, 
Unb lag mid^ geminnen ! 
®ar fd?led^t ift'« befteflt, 
Unb tDSrMd^ bei (^.elb, 
©0 toaf id? fcef ©inncn. **^ 

SJte gmdltd^ tofirbe f{d^ bet 3(ffe fd^&^en, 

^8nnt' cr nwr aud^ tn^Sotto feften ! "• 

SnbeffcK (okn bte iungett ijfleerf 5<|(i^en mit eittet grogen ftnjel Q^pit% 

unb roEcn flcl^crtor. ^ 

!Dcr abater- 
!?)a«tftbic,a5Bel^: 
®ic fteigt uttb faQt, 
Unb rollt beftdhbtg ; 
© ic Ringt ti)tc @Ia6 ; 
SBic balb bric^t bad ? 
3ft ^o]^( intiyenbig ; 
^ier glSnjt fie fci^r^ 
Unb l^ter nod^ mel&r* 
3c^ bin iebenbig I 
SjKcln tieber ©ol^n^ 
|)att'bic%babpn! ' 

^vnjufit fterben ! 

. . g 

1 i> ■.!« II III J I . I ■ I. II I I I m i II 

^^ An ironical^ allusion to the power of money, as if it. could 
make a man out of a mere hruie, and supply reason and under« 
standing not only to human beings, but eyen to the lowe^ 
animals. 

*^^ Referring to the lotteries sq^ prejudicial to t^e lower classes^ 
which are stilToommon in iniEiny parts of Omnahy, especially iA 
Austria, but which must be <^ahsidered as'afibrdiog anuifif^ntoiit 
fit only for monkeys^ and beings devoid of reason* ' -* 
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@ic ift Don Zi)on, 
e« gicbt ©d^erbctt* *" 

Sa5a0 f oM fca« ©icb ? 

iCct ^atcr (Ht c« ^cmirtcr). 
aSSrft bu cin SDieb, 
SKoUf id^ bid^ glcic^ crfcnncn. 

©icl^ bitrd^ ba« ©icb ! 
grfcnnft bu ben SJieb, 
Unb barfft t^>n nid^t nenncn ? ^" 

ajf c ^) ]^ t ft <) ^ c I c ^ (fid^ bcm gcuer nfiienib). 
Unb biefcr Jopf ? 



**^ How trae a reflection on the deceitful glitter, the hollow- 
ness and unsoundness of this fragile world ! The monkey after 
having himself played with the world, now begins to moralize 
and advises his son not to follow his example, and not to waste 
his years in early youth. 
The words : 

„@tc Kingt toic ®Ia« 
aSic bolb brii^t ba«"— 

remind us of the adage : „®fft(f unb ®la9, xoit balb brid^t ba«." 

**^ Even the heathen of old knew the art of divining by a 
sieve. In the Middle Ages the customs of sieve-turning, sieve- 
hunting, sieve-running and sieve-dancing were very generally 
practised for the purpose of detecting thieves and other offenders. 
The sieve-turning was very similar to the modem '' table turn- 
ing,'^ and was performed in the following manner : Two persons 
held a sieve between their middle fingers very lightly, after 
breathing some magic words over it, they proceeded to pronounce 
one after another the names of the suspected persons, the one at 
whose name the sieve began to turn was considered the culprit. 
The words " to know the thief," — and <' not to be allowed to 
name him" are probably used to imply that the brutes were 
aware that Mephisto was doing all he could to rob Faust of his 
Heaven, but were not allowed to speak of it. 
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katcx unb ^a^ln. 
Der alkmc Jropf ! 
@r Icnnt nld^t ben Io})f, 
Sr fcnnt ntc^t ben iJcffcl I 

35cr abater. 
®en ®cbel nlmm i^iet/ 
Unb fcfe' bid^ in ©effel ! *" 

@r ndt^igt ben a]fle\)(tfio^^eIe9 gu |i^en. 

Sanft 
(n>elc(er biefe 3^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^inem @ptegel gejlanben, {i(!^ t^m ba(b qc* 

n%rt,ba(b {14 ^<>n '^W entfernt ^at). 

SBa« fey ic^? mw «n ^immlifd!? Silb 

3et8t fi^ in btefem 3<^w^yfri^8^I • 

O IHcbe, Ici^e mir ben f d^nellftcn bclner ^&iti, 

Unb ffll^rc mid^ in il^r ®ejitb ! 

%df, 'mm x(i) ntd^t auf biefer ©telle bfcibe, 

SBenn id^ ed toage na^ }u ge^n^ 

iJann id^ fie nur al9 wie im SRetel fel^n ! r— 

3)a« fd^Snftc Silb bon einem 2Beibe I 

3ft'« m»9lici^, ift bad SBeit fo fd&fin? 

^tug id|^ an biefem ^ingeftredten Seibe 

35en 3nbe{jriff bon alien $)immefn fe^n ? 

©0 ettoad finbet fi^ anf Srben ? *^ 



**■ Omission of the article. We should have „in ben ©cffel" ; 
similar dialectic faults are of frequent occurrence in Qoethe's 
earlier writings. 

^ It was a common artifice of necromancers, sorcerers, jug- 
glersy &c. to show dififerent objects in concave mirrors, crystals or 
pans of water. This art is here practised by the devil to seduce 
Faust, and at the same time to ridicule his pretended wisdom. — 
In the image that now appears in the mirror different commenta- 
tors have seen the most opposite symbols : some have taken the 
apparition to be the Greek Helena, and others again, with more 
probability to be the unhappy Margaret (the future heroine of our 
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3tatMiiS), totm cln ®ott jtd^ erft \c6)^ Sage })laflt, 

Unb felbft am Snbc 93raDo fagt, 

SDa mu§ c« tt)a« Ocfc^eibtc^.iperben, 

Pr bie^mat fic^ \>i6) immcr fatt I *«* 

3cf^ ©ci6 bir fo ein ©d^Sftd^en au«ju|>urcn, 

Unb felfg, toer ba« gute ©d^icf fcil ^at, 

ate SrSutigam fie ^ctraiufai^ren ! 

gaufl jlc^t immcrfort in ben <S^)icgcI. 5Wcl)]&i(loi5]&erc«, jlcj in bem @cf[el 
bc^^ncnb nno mit bem SBcbcI f|)telenb, fSljtt fort ju (^ed^en. 

$icr fife' td^ tote bcr ffSntg ouf bem J^rone ; *** 
SDcn 3c^)tcr ^alt' ic^f l^ier^ c« fel^It nur nodf^ bic .flJrone. 

©ic.ST.l^ierc 

(wefcje bi«5cr atterlei »unbernd&c ©etregungcn burc^ cinanbct gemadjt 
(alen, bringen bem ^cWi9f>P^U9 tint Sttont mil grogem ®ef4vet). 
O fei bod(> fo gut, 
aKft ®d^ti)cit unb mit 93lut 
®fe ^Tone ju letmcn ! "? 

play) : it seems however very likely, and quite in acoordanoe with 
the whole situation, to consider the image a mere creation of the 
deviPsy intended to excite the' passions of Faust, who already he- 
wildered hy the confused scene of revelry, and the finale in Auer- 
hach's ioellar, is now entirely lost amid the jests, and moralizing 
of the .witch's attendants. 
To extol the human form was one of Goethe's, feyouri);^ tb^me^j 

^ The demon tries to cool Faust's excitement hy a blasphe- 
moua jest on the creation of man, hut still urges him to go on 
contemplating and admiring the apparition, knowing that tlux>ugh 
the eye the deyil may easily steal into the heart. 

^ On witnessing Faust's excitement at the sight of the lovely 
image Mephisto feels himself like a king on his throne, hut 
without a crown. The expression ,,fit]^ft gletd^ 'nem Sti^niQ ! " is 
idiomatically used for ^' heing happy." Mephisto seeing that his 
trick begins to work on Faust feds himself thoroughly happy like 
a king, and as a crown may convey sorrow, the. poet wisely says, 
" like a king — but without a crown." 

^ Into ihesQ two lines Goethe crowds all the crimes that have 
been committed thropgl^ whole centuries by despots^ whomne 
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&t i^t^tn ungefd^tdt tnttt)er j^rone urn unb aerBred^en fit in gmet 
6tfl(te, mit xotl^tn fit ^ernmf)>nnfteti. 
5Run ift c8 gcfc^cl^n ! 
SBir rebcn unb fel^n, 
SBir l^ren unb rcimcn ! *" 

8 a u ft (gcgen ben @i^ie§eO. 
S5Je^ mir I idf^ tocrbc fd^icr Dcrrildt* 

WltplfX^iop^tlt^ (auf bic S^tcrc bcntcnb). 

5Run fSngt mix an faft fdbft bcr ^opf gu fdjtDonlcn. *» 

Unb tocnw c« un« flludt, 
Unb tocnn c« fic* fd^icft, 
60 Pnb e« ©ebanfcn ! 

Sauft {»te oben). ' * 

ayjcin Snfcn ffingt mtr an ju brennen I . 
©ntfcrncn tcir un« nur gefd^minb ! . 

accases of *' having glaed together their crowns with the sweat 
and blood of their subjects." 

*" Despotism once crushed, the people begin to use their 
fEMmlties to educate themselveV; then follows ciyilisation, and with 
it poetry^ fine arts, and the greatest boon of all, the liberty of 
speech and writing. 

^ Mephisto now feels his own lusad reel as he hears the 
monkeys talk of freedom : he knows that his is an empire of 
darkness, whilst freedom implies the light of civilisation, and this 
again leads to a .moral improvement of mankind, which narrows 
his dominion and lessens his sway. 

Some commentators have contended that Gt)ethe wished to in- 
dicate by the monkeys' breaking the crown and jumping about 
with the pieces, that from the overthrow of despotism nothing 
could result but anarchy ; though there is much in Goethe's 
writings which could justify this explanation (for he was a thorough 
aristocrat, but then an aristocrat in the highest sense of the 
term : viz. one who ardently longed for everydiing that eould en- 
noble or improve mankind) we do not see any suffident grounds 
for giving such an interpretation to these lines. 
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aKci)]^tftcp]^cIc« (In oHgcr ©tclluttg). 
3lm, tocniflftcn^ mug man bcfcnnen^ 
3)a6 c« aafrid&tlflc ?octcn finb, "^ 

2)er jteffel, loeld^en tie ^5^in bidder auger 9(tibt gelafren, f&ngt an liBer* 
gulanfeu ; ed entflebt eine groge {^amme, »eld^e gum ^^ornflein l^tnaud* 
f d^I5gt. 2) i e $ e I e lommt burdft bie famine tntt entfe^Uc^em ®ef (^ret 

^mntergefa^ren. 

!Dic ^ejc. 

aui au! 2iu! au! 

aScrbammtcd S^icr ! berflud^tc ®au 1 
aScrffiumft ben tcffcl, bcrfengft bie grou ! 



* ^ This irony of Mephi&topheles justifies our rejection of the 
above explanation. He sneers at the rhyming animals, and 
though dissatisfied with their freedom yet praises them as, at 
least, sincere poets ; he at the same time expresses his incredulity 
in the value of freedom, a view which quite accords with the 
character of a *' chained and fettered demon '^ — as he is described 
in the following powerful verses of Caedmon (an Anglo-Saxon 
poet and monk of Whitby, who died about the year 680), 

But around me lie 
Iron bonds : 



Me have so hard 
The clasps of hell 
So firmly grasped ! 

My feet are bound, 
My hands manacled. 

Of these hell doors are 
The ways obstructed 

About me lie 
Huffe gratings 
, Of hara iron, 

Forged with heat. 

Satan fettered to crime by bonds of iron, rules prindpally in 
lands of oppression, whether political or spiritual, where he can 
find plenty of victims in the darkness of servitude and moral 
degradation. 
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SBcrflud^tcS scoter ! *~ 

^anft unb Tttpl)xftc\>i)tlt9 erblicfetib. 

a3a« tft ba« l^ier ? 
SBcr fcib il^r ^Icr ? 
SBa^ tooUt i^r ba ? 

euci(^ tnd ©ebein ! 

@te fS^rt mtt best ©d^aumldffel in ben Reflet, unb f^ri^t ^antmen nad^ 
%an% a)te^(i{!o^^eIed nnb ben 2:^teren. !3)te 2:^tere n)tnfe(n. 

(toeld^er ben ^ebet, ben er in ber ^anb ^tt, umfe^rt unb unter bte 

©mferunb^a^fefd^l&gt). 

(SutitDei! entjtDeil 

©a liegt bcr Srei ! 

SDaUcgtba«®ta«! 

e« ift nur ©Jjag^ 

®er Jact, bu ?la«, 

3u bcincr 2Jictobei. *«» 
(3nbem bie $eyc toott ©rirnm unb @ntfe^n gurMtritt.) 
eriennft bu mid^ ? ®crtpj)e ! ©dbeufat bu ! 
gtlennft bu beincn §erm unb 9Jiclftcr ? 
SDBa« ^It mtd^ ab, f o fdtjiag' td^ ju, 
3erfd^mcttre bid^ unb bcine ffafeengciftcr ! 
§aft bu bor'm rotten SBamnt^ nid^t me^r 3lcf^)cct ? *" 

^ The witch herself now appears in consequence of the 
cauldron haying heen allowed to boil over by the neglect of the 
she monkey. 

*^^ SJtelobei, the termination bet is allowed only in comic writmg ; 
it should be bte. 

*'* Eed was commonly considered the devil's favourite colour, 
as being the emblem of fire. WhitaJcer gives an amusing ac- 
couvtof a piece called "The Creation of the World," as acted in 
the theatre of Lisbon : in this play, as soon as Adam was 
persuaded by Eve to eat of the apple, there arose a most terrible 
storm of thunder and lightning, during which a dance of infernal 
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ffannft bu bic ^ol^ncnfcbcr ni^t erfcnnen ? ^^ 
^aV i* bie« Stngcfic^t Dcrftedt? 
@oII ic^ mid^ etma fetber heunen ? 

O ^err^ toerjeiljt ben rol^n ®rti6 • 
@cfr' td^ boc^ leincn ^fetbef ug. *^ 
^SBo finb benn eurc beibcn JRaben?*" * 



spirits was performed with the devil in the midst, di'essed in 
black with scarlet stockings aud a gold-laced hat on his head. 
(See " Ancient Mysteries," page 181.) 

^ The cock's comb as the emblem of pride, as in the English 
corruption : " coxcomb." 

^ Imagination in the Dark Ages; in its personifications of the 
devil, frequently miied up the traditions of Greece and Rome 
with scriptural conceptions. Thus the " horse-foot" (^Jfcrbfug) of 
the evil one is an idea evidently taken from the Centaurs of 
Homer, the hairy monsters of Mount Pelion, which were, (ac- 
cording to Voss, the celebrated German commentator and trans- 
lator of Homer,) before the Pindaric age represented as half men 
and half horses, and ccmnected with Bacchanalian revelry; 
in this character they were identified by the imagination of 
Christian artists with the devil, who is therefore represented with 
a horse-foot. 

^ Eavens too often represent the devil, as blackness, quickness 
and cunning seem to be the natural attributes of his .servants. 
See Hieronymus' commentaries on the book Job XXXVIII, 
41, explaining that by the raven the devil is alluded to. 

In the northern mythology we find two of these birds constiint 
companions of Odin * ; one was called Huginn (the faculty of 
thought), the other Muninn (the faculty of memory), their re- 
spective daty being to inform him of every piesent or past 
occurence on the earth. We "find in the oldest German writings 
frequent exclamations, and warnings against ravens as spirits 

• 

* Odin, Othin, Oddin (the German tVodati) waa the son of Bor, and the mightieat of 
the AseUf the name given in the northtm mythology to the chief gods, as Odin, 
Thor, Nibrdr, Freja (Freya), Heindal, &c. The word Aaen meaning Uie eldest, the 
fore&thers, whence Ata, Tata, Yata, Yater, father. 
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gilr biegmd lommft bu fo bcpocn ; 

!J)cnn frctlid^ ift c« einc Bcfle f c^on, ' 

!£)ag tDir und nid^t gefe^en ^albem 

Sud^ bie @u(tur, bie aUe SBelt beledt, 

$ot auf ben %t)x\A fid^ erftrctft ; 

iba^ norbtf dt^e *»p^anto}n ift nun ntc^t mel^r ju fd|^auen ; 

SBo pe^jft bu ^Smcr, ®d(?ti)cif unb 5ilauen ? 
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of evil, for instance ^gorgen toir tttcSt bcm It^toargen SlaBcii." Rol. 
35. 23. Hence we may derive the idiomatic expressions: 
,,9!a&en)oater, SRa^enmutter, 9{obenfinb k."— designating an unnatural 
father, mother, child. Schiller thus says in his „3imqfrau t>on 
Orleans:" „9a, fcine SRabenmutter ffll^rt c« an." Fat in his poem 
the '< Baven/' calls this hird : *Uhing of evil, bird of fiend, bird 
of devil." 

The wolf and raren were sacred to Apollo, the latter as his 
messenger made him acquainted with the faithlessness of Coronis; 
and on Mithra*s cloak (the God of the sun^ according to the 
Persian myth,) sits also a raven. 

^ This refers to the popular pictorial representation of the 
devil with horns, tail and claws. 'He was also frequently de- 
picted in early times as a black goat, a form in. which he was 
worshipped by witches. It is probable that this idea arose from 
the symbolical ceremony instituted among the Jews (Lcvit. 
XYI) of heaping all the sins of the congregation upon the 
"Scape-goat" (@ilnbcnbo(f) and then driving.it out into the 
wilderness. In the ** Ancient Mysteries," devoted especially to 
the English " Miracle plays " (London 1823) we find the follow- 
ing remarks on the representation of the devil. " It .is well 
known that the personality of the devil has been exemplified by 
extraordinary personifications of him, and by relations of his 
appearance under almo:i>t every form; but a personification that 
he is represented to have assumed in Hertfordshire, is accom- 
panied with circumstances that have never perhaps been 'paral" 
lehd.'^ In John Bagford's- collection of title pages at the British 
Museum (Harl. MSS. 5419) we find the following: 

"The devil seen at St. Albans. Being a true relation, how 
" the devil was seen there in a cellar in the likeness of a ram, 
" and how a butcher came and cut his throat, and sold some of 
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Unb tDa« ben gug bctrifft, ben td^ nid^t miffcn tarn, 
2Dcr tofirbc mir bet i?cutcn f d^abcn ; 
(Datum bebien' idf mx6^, iDte ntand^er innge 'SJlom, 
®ett btclcn Saljrcn falfd^cr SOBabcn. 

2)tc f)efc (tatigcttb). 
©iim unb SJerftanb bcriicr' id^ f d^icr, 
®e V id^ ben 3un!er Satan ^' toleber l^tcr ! 

5Den 5Ramen^ SSBctb^ berbltf id^ mir I 

Die $efe. 
©arum? toa^ ^at er enc^ gctl^an? 

gr tft f d^on lang in^ gabelbud^ gefd^riebcn ; 
aaein bic 2Kenf ^en ftnb nid^t« beffer bran : 
5Den 936fen ftnb fie lo^, bie SSSfen finb geblieben. 
5Du nennft mid) ip e r r S a r o n, f o ift bie ®ad)t gut ; 
3(^ bin cin 6at>alier, toie anbre Eabaliere. ^ 
35u gtt>eifelft nid&t an meinem eblcn 35lut ; 



** it, and dressed the rest for him, inviting many to supper who 
-"eat of it. Attested by divers letters of men of very good 
*' credit in this town. Printed for confutation of those that believe 
** there are no such things as spirits or devils." (4® 1648.) 

What is said about the change which the devil has undergone 
refers only to his outward representation. 

^ In Macbeth, the witches when about to perpetrate crime, 
give vent to their anticipated pleasure in a wild dance of joy. 
Goethe's witch e:(hibits her delight in the same manner at seeing 
gentleman Oimler) Satan, as she may well expect some deed of 
enormity. 

^ Mephistopheles repudiates the name of Satan from a feel- 
ing of inferiority to that grander spirit of evil, but selects the 
title ,,$err ®aron'' — an idlusion to the depraved French aris- 
tocracy, which by debaucheries and fearful excesses, provoked 
the awful catastrophe of 1792, and all the sanguinary wars 
that followed in its train, destroying throughout Europe upwards 
of 3,000,000 able men. 
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®ie^ l^cr, ba« ift ba« SDSa^pcn, ba« id) fii^rc ! 

(gr ma^t ciuc unatipfinbigc ©cbcrbc "• 
© i e § e f c (la^t unmagtg) : 
$a ! ?^a ! ba« ift in curer art*! 
Si^r feib cin Sc^clm, toic i^r nur immcr toar't ! 

3Rcp^iftopl^clc^ (gugauP). 
9JJcin grcunb, ba« lerne iro^l bcrftel^n ! 
SDieg ift bie art mit f)C5cn umjuge^n. ^' 

5Dic §cpe. 
SJun faflt, if^r ^rrcn, toa^ Hfx fd^afft 1 ^' 

a»et)^iftop^ete^. 
Sin gute^ ®la« bon bcm befannten Saft I 
SDod^ mug id) md) um^ alffte bitten ; 
®[e 3a^rc boj)^)eln f cine 9hca\t ^ 

^ The devil here appears in the lowest possible point of view. 
The unseemilj gesture is thus described by X)ante iu his 
** L'Inferno '' (XXV.) 

" Al fine de le sue parole il ladro 

"Le mani alzo con ambedue lejiche 

" Gridando, togli Dio, ch'a te le squadro." 

DeUfCe in his " Illustrations of Shakespeare " Vol. I., page 492, 
has the following explanation : *' The practice of thrusting out 
the thumb between the first and second fingers to express the 
feelings of insult and contempt has prevailed very geneiallj 
among the nations of Europe, and for many ages has been 
denominated '^ making a fig," or described at least by some 
equivalent expression. Hence our phrase '^I don't care a fig for 
him." 

**** He attempts to excuse his vulgarity by observing that 
brutes must be treated like brutes; a poor palliation indeed, 
and worthy of the evil spirit. 

"' 2Sa8 i^^r f^afft, a dialectic expression for toa9 il^r toflnfcjt 
(what do you want), is a phrase in frequent use in Upper (i.e. 
Southern) Germany and throughout Austria, where it is a stereo- 
typed question among servants. 

*" Meaning that the strength of the potion increased with its 
age. 
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35tc ^cfe. 
®ar itxn ! ^ler l)aV id^ ehic glaf c^c, 
au^ bcr id} fc(bft jutoeilcn naf d^c, ^ 
©ie aud^ nidbt mcl^r Im mtnb'ften ftinf t ; 
3d) tptd eud|^ gent ein @ia^en geben. 

2cUc. 

®od& tDcnn c3 bfcfcr 3Kann unborbercitct trinft;. 
@o lonn cr, toigt il^r tpo^tr nid^t einc ©tunbc lebcn, 

9rccp]^tftoj)I)cIc«. 
6d tft cin gutcr Srcunb, bcm e« gcbci^cn f ott ; 
3d^ gSnn' i^m gem ba« Sefte beiner St&dfz. 
3ieV bettien Jfrct^, fprid(> betnc ©jsrSd^e, 
Unb gib t^m eine Jaffe bott ! ^ 

!Dte $cf e 

(nttt [eltfamen ©eberben, niel^t einen jlretd nnb fleHt munberbare @a4en 
^inetu ; tnbeffen f angen bie ©ISfer an ^n fltncjett, bte Jteffel ju tdnen, nnb 
madden SRuftt. B^t^^tS^ bringt f^e etn groged ®u(^, {leEt bte 3)teer!a4}en 
in ben ^rei6, bte tl^r ;ium $u(t btenen ttnb bte gacfel l^alten miiffen* 

©te ttJtnft ganjlen, ju t^ir gn triten). *** 

S a U ft (xn aRep?)iilo^^ieIe»). 

Stete/ fage mtr, toa« f oU bad toerben ? 
©ad tolle 3cw8^ bte rafenben ©eberbcn, 
!Der abgefc^macftefte SSetrug, 
©inb mix belannt ber^agt genug. *^ 

*' With a wrinkled, ugly, old face, the old witch recom- 
mends her " potion of youth " by confessing with naivete that she 
herself uses this remedy. Reality and supirsiition are put here 
in striking contrast. 

*** Faust now receives a cup filled with the potion, of which 
the demon satirically bays, '^ that he wishes him the best of the 
witch's kitchen.'' 

**^ A humorous allusion to the many Pagan ceremonies re- 
tained in the Bomish Church. 

**^ Expressing his disgust at the childish ceremonies which the 
witch performs — *' as too well known.*' 
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di, ^off en ! ©ad tft nur gum Sadden ; 
Set nur nld^t cm fo ftrengcr SJJann 1 
®ic mug al« argt cin Apoludpofud madj^cn, 
S)amit ber @aft Dir lool^t gcbclljcn lann. **' 

(Sr ndt^tgt ^uflen in ben SttdA jn treten. 

©ic $CfC 
(mit groger (Sm^^afe f&ngt an au9 bent 8n4e in bet(amtrett). 

5Du mu§t ocrftc^n ! 

"^lud (Sind moc^' 3^^"' 

Unb 3tt>ei lag 8^^"/ 

Unb !£)rei mad^' gleid^^ 

®o bift bu reid^. 

aScriicr' btc S5tcr ! 

Slue Pnf unb ©cd^e, 

@o fagt' bic §efV 

aJfac^' ©icben unb ad^t, 

®o iff e boUbrad^t : 

Unb 5Reun ift (Sine, 

Unb 3el)n ift «cin«. 

S)a« ift bad §cjcn--einmaleind ! 
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^' Mepbistopbeles now speaks of the witch as a quack, who 
always thinks it necessary to go through some prefatory jargon 
that her draughts may have the desired effect. 

**^ The cabbalistic doctrines are treated here, as well as in the 
following speech of Mephisto, with great satire. The name cab- 
bala, that is ** traditional doctrine/' originally comprehended all 
Holy Books which were not written by Moses. In after times 
(about A.D. 600) the name was applied to a mystic, religious, 
And philosophical system of the Jews, based on Persian and 
Macedonian magical elements. In the writings of Philo (in the 
first century A.I).) and also in the Talmud, and the Midraahim, 
we find many obscure theologio-philosophic di«96iiatioas, but 
they are all written in a very scattered and unconnected form, 
mixing the tenets of Plato, Aristotle and Pythagoras with the 
Mosaic doctrines, and trying to explain the revealed books of the 
Old Testament by the systems of heathen philosophy. The first 
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gauft. 
mO) bunit, bie 3lttc frrtd^t im gtckr. 

35a« ifl nod^ langc ntd^t berfiber ; 



systematic work of this ckss on cosmogony appeared in the 
seventh century, under the title " Sepher Jezirah '* (the book of 
the creation), and soon became a great authority with the Cab- 
balists ; its authorship is generally attributed to the Habbi Akiba 
(died A.D. 138) who, it is said, invented the whole, and passed 
it off as the work of the patriarch Abraham. 

In the latter part of the twelfth century the word Cabbala had 
extended its signification so as to include any metaphysical 
exegesis, and from this it gradually became a mere system of 
mystic, religious superstitions. 

In the three following centuries there appeared noder the 
same title innumerable works, which professed to explain the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, among which we may notice 
the Hagadas, a symbolic interpretation of the Jewish laws and 
customs ; all, however, are but a confused jumble of unintelligible 
commentaries, miraculous signs and mysterious names. Philoso- 
phers and Talmudists soon stood forward to oppose these mystico- 
cabbalistic interpreters, who, it was shown, had actually attributed 
their own spurious writings to the pen of more celebrated and 
influential authors.* 

The Cabbala degenerated gradually into magic, mystic and 
alchemical obEcurities, and at last became nothing but a mass of 
unmeaning words ; its study, however, was revised with fresh 
vigour towards the close of the sixteenth century by the Jews 
of Palestine, and the Roman Catholic iheologians of Italy. 

All that the Cabbala ever did was to give a great impulse to 
all kinds of superstitions, and to create confusion and confusing 
theories on metaphysical subjects ; the clearest truths were turned 
and twisted in order to give them a mysterious form, and as this 
mysticism was beginning to prevail in some philosophical schools 
in Germany, Goethe thought it right to aim a blow at that sect, 
and attempited to destroy their pernicious influence on civilisation. 

*A noted instence of this had occurred in the thirteenth century in the case of the 
Sohar^ a book written in the Arama>ic (i. e. the highland dialect, in opposition to that 
Gommouly spoken in Canaan, which had been attributed to Simon Ben Jochai, whose 
writings became afterwards the text-book as it were of the younger fc^lowers of the 
Cabbala. 
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3d^ Icnn' c« X90% fc fltngt ba« ganjc 93ud^. 

3ci ^abc mand^c 3ett bamtt »crtorcn ; 

!^nn em t^ollfemmner ^tbetf)>rud^ 

^Icibt flteid? gd^immpDoa filr Mugc tt)ic ffir J^oren* 

9Rcin fjrcunb, bie ii'unft ift alt unb ncu : 

e« war bic Slrt }u alien 3citetv 

iDurd(> 35cci unb Sin^, unt) gin^ unb Drei 

3rrt]^um ftatt SBai^r^cit ju tjerbretten. 

@o fc^tt)&^t unb te^rt man un^eft&rt ; 

S8cr »ifl fid^ mtt ben ?iarr'n befaffcn? 

@c»3^nUc^ glaubt ber 9Jf enf d^/ ttjenn cr nur ©orte ^5rt, 

G^ rauffe pd^ babei bod^ aud^ toaS benfcn laffen. 

©ie ^Cfc (f&(^rt fort), 
©fe ^l)e flraft 
®er ©iffenfd^^, 
®er ganjen 3BeIt ^erborgen ! 
Unb tper nid^t bcnit, 
33cra toirb fie gef^enft, 
@r l^at fie cl^ne ©orgcn. *^ 

**• These lines fully prove the opinion we expressed in the 
preceding note. Gh>ethe is speaking again only of false or rather 
of obscure knowledge, and very sarcastically makes the witch 
«ay, that those who trouble themselves least with thoughts fre- 
quently succeed best in scientific matters. Other commentatOTB 
iiave seen in the above lines an analogy to the famous verses of 
our author: 

,,3a ba« tfi ba9 redftte ®U\9, 

iStnn man ntd^t rot\$, 

SBad man bentt, 

SSennmanbenft; 

Med ifl aU nue geMenlt.'' 

But if with these lines we couple Goethe's own confesflion 
l^t he never thought about thinking, but practised his power of 
thought as a gift from above, we are the more confirmed ia our 
view that Goethe is throughout alluding to the cabbalistic school of 
philosophers, metaphysicians and alchemists. Goethe was always 
an undisguised opponent to mysticism ; to teach anybody how 
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SBad fagt fie nnd ffir ttnfinn i»or? 
@« toirb ntlr gleid^ ber ^op^ jcrbtcd^cn. 
3Ri^ buitft, ic^ ^5r'ctn gonje^ g^or *« 
aSon l^unberttaufcnb 9?arrcn fpred^ctt. 

aJic»)^tftopl^cIee. 
©cnug, flcnug, o trcffltci^c ©tb^llc ! ^' 
®ib bdnen Sironl l^cxbci, unb ffiHe 
®ie ®d?dc rafd^, bi^ an ben 9?anb l^inon ! 

to think when God had given him the faculty of thought, aeemed 
to him an act of presumption, or, to say the least, superfluous ; he 
wished therefore to change the dreamy metaphysical tendency of 
his countrymen into healthier and more practical pursuits, for he 
saw with pain a great nation squandering their high intellectual 
powers. It was doubtless this feeling of pain which drew forth 
the bitter words 

** Who does for idiots care ! '' 

^ Faust seems to hear <*a hundred thousand idiots in ^11 
chorus/' Goethe here, as in many other places, uses the word 
„(S,^ox*^ when meaning a chorus of singers as neuter, a sense in 
which other writers make it mascuiine ; in tlie neuter it is usually 
ft contemptuous expression for any body of people ; thus „etit 
Pbf^ed (Shot ba9'^ means a fine set of people I 

*** Sibjls (literally " inspired " or " oooaiilted by God " ) wa» 
the name formerly given to prophetesses ; of these only Un are 
mentioned in ancient history ; the most famous being the sibyls 
of Cume in Italy, (iBneid VI. 10) and Erythrse. 

The name sibyls or sibyllists came to be applied, in the second 
century of the Chiistian era, to eertain inspired women who pro- 
fessed to be able to predict future events. These predictiona 
were generally in verse, a collection of which (known as the 
SilyUinie Books) has been recently published, from different 
MSS. by the celebrated Cardinal May, at Milan, in 1817. In 
process of time any women who practised witchcraft were called 
sibyls, so that, in fact, the word became simply a synonym of 
witek, and in this sense Mephisto here uses iU 

Charles Ottfried Miiller, one of the most celebrated anti- 
quariana that ever lived (bom at Brieg, in Silesia in 1797), and 
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5)ciin ttteiwcm grcunb »>irb bicfer S^runl nid^ fd^abcn : 
Qx ift cin 3Jiann bon ufclcn Oraben, **• 
!Z)er mand^en guten @dt;Iud get^an. 

3)te $e|e, mtt ))telen (Eeremonten, f(i^entt ben £run( ^> in etne &<bait; 
toxt fie gaufi an b<n WtavCt bringt, entfle^t eine leid^te ^(amme. 

Sflnx ^xxi6f l^ittuntcr ! 3mmer ju ! 
<£« toirb bir gtcidf^ bad |)erg erfrcuciu 



who occupied himself exclusively with mythological researches, is 
of opinion that the oracles of the sihjis, and the worship of 
Apollo were transferred to Cumie from the town of Gk>rgis, on 
mount Ida, near Troy, and tliat this was the oldest oracle of the 
sibyls, and also their place of burial ; he also states that the 
•old collection of prophecies in Greek verse, presented to Tarqui- 
nius Prisons, and known as the " Sibylline books," were brought 
originally from the same oracle. This great mythologist published 
many elaborate works, of which we may mention "Aeginettoorum 
liber," BreslaviiB 1817.— ^ef^i^te ber (feSenifd^en @t&mme nnb 
etSbte. ^re^att 1820. ^ie !£)oner, (translated into English and 
published at Oxford, 1830.)--$rotogomena gueiner wiffenfdl^aftlid^en 
ai^t^ologie. ©atttngen 1825.-*$anbbu4 ber Slrci^aologie bev ^nfl, 
Sre^lau 1830; a second edition of the same work Bresku, 1835. 
This latter work may be considered as the first book of the kind 
worthy of the progress made in this science. 

^' A man of many a grade, that is^ of much experience. 

*^ By the word r^^rmtt" potion, is meant one of those soporific 
drugs, or poisonous draughts, which derange the intellectual as 
well as the physical powers. '' The waters of Lethe and the 
Average of Mnemosyne, from the effect of which Timochares 
died after he had quaffed it in the cave of Trophonius, afford ex^^ 
amples of the soporific and stupefying draughts of the ancients. 
The Nepenthes of Homer, the Hyoscyamus Datura, the Solanum^ 
the Potomantis, the Gelatopbyllis, and the Achamenis of Pliny, 
the Ophiusia of the Ethiopians, and the Muchamore of Kamt- 
Bchatka, are one and all instruments of physical and intellectual 
degradation. Again, in the time of the crusades, the < Old man 
of the mountains ' is said to have enchanted his youthful followers 
by narcotic and exhilarating draughts. The Hindoo widow is 
said to ascend the funeral pile physically as well as morally 
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aSift mit bcm Jcufel bu unb bu, ^ 

Unb totttft bid^ bor ber ^amrae *** f d^cucn ? 

2)te $cje I5|l ben ^rci«. gaufl tritt l^craw** 

3lnn f rif (^ l^tnau^ ! !Du barf [t nid^t ru^n. 

Wii' cndf ba« ©d^Iiidci^en ** too^ be^gcn t 

aJie<>:^ifto<)]^cIe« (iur^cyo 
Unb laim i^i bir toa^ ju Oefatlen t^un, 
@o barf ft bu mir'd nur ouf ffialpurgte fagcn* ^^ 

5Die ^cfc. 
|)ter ift etn 8ieb ! toenn \i)x'^ jutoctlcn fingt, 

deadened to pain. The victims of the Inquisition, similarly pre- 
pared, frequently slept in the midst of their torments, and M. 
Taboureau assures us that the merciful jailers made their prisoneis 
swallow soap dissolved in water (the vehicle doubtless of some 
more powerful drug), to enable them to bear the agonies of 
torture." — See North British Review, No. 5. 

The draught prepared for Faust is one of these narcotic " lore 
potions," used to excite his physical faculties. 

*** " You are on the best terms," or "on very intimate terms 
with the devil." To address a person by fr2)u" implies the 
closest intimacy, whence the phrase f,anf S)n nnb S)u fein," meaning 
to be an intimate. 

^'"^ Flames are mentioned as the peculiar element of the evil 
spirit. • 

*" Diminutive of ©d^Tiicf, a sip, a taste. 

*" When he shall meet her (on the Blocksberg) on Walpurga's 
eve (the night before the first of May.) 

Walpurga, or Walburga, was of English birth, and went over 
to Germany about the middle of the eighth century to aid in 
preaching the Gospel in that country. She was the sister of 
Wilibaldus, the first bishop of the little Bavarian town Eichstadt, 
where her remains lie in a vault of the Benedictine cloister. 
The dampness that drips from the walls of the vault is called the 
" oil of Walburga," and possesses (it is said ! ) the miraculous 
power of curing any disease, in many parts of Germany it 
is still used as an arcanum for diseases among cattle. The 
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©0 tocrbct t^t bef onbrc SBirfung f<)urcn. ^ 

aKc|)]^iftop^cte« (ittgauji). 
StoxmtC mx gcfd^rotnb unb ta6 bid^ fit^ren 
©u mugt not:^tt)cnbig tvanfpirircn, *'* 
!Damit blc Jfraft burd^ 3nn* unb Slcugrc^ bringt 



belief in the powers of this oil, which does not burn, and shows 
no speci6c hghtness, (facts not very remarkable oonsiderinsr that 
it is merely water) gave as late as the year 1857 to the Bishop 
of Briinn (in Austria) an opportunity for exposing the super- 
stitious credulity of Bomanism. 

All misfortunes in the crops, cattle, vines, Sso. were attributed 
by the superstition of the German peasants to the agency of evil 
spirits, and this belief was encouraged by a covetous priesthood 
who obtained money by exorcising these evil spirits, or by the 
sale of miraculous draughts, oils, or other charms. As the first of 
May was always looked upon as the commencement of the 
agricultural year, and as the lower classes firmly believed that on 
the night preceding this day, ( Walpurga's night) witches, cobolds, 
and demons of every description assembled on the Blockffberg, 
(see note 368) and other mountain heights to concoct and arrange 
a programme of mischief for the ensuing year ; it was customary 
among the peasants to keep up a constant firing of guns, and to 
run wildly about with blazing torches all night long, in order to 
chase away the witches in confusion from their meeting before 
they had settled on any plan. 

In other parts of Germany the same night is still observed, 
but in a different and more rational way, as rural entertainments 
are held to celebrate the commencement of the spring. 

*^ A sarcastic allusion to the prayers and hymns printed on 
loose sheets which are distributed by Bomish priests, and which 
promise indulgences, or a dispensation in advance for all sins 
committed within thirty days to those, who would say the prayer 
or sing the hymn. Some of these loose sheets bear very curious 
inscriptions, and are believed by some, even in our enlightened 
days, to have been discovered in wells, tombs, and other secret 
places. 

*" " To get into a perspiration.'* The devil's frequent use of 
these obsolete Germanized Latin words must be regarded as a 
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Unb balb em))finbeft bu mit inntgem Srge^en, 
SBte fid^ Supibo regt unb ^tn unb n>teber f^ringt 

;Sauft. 

8a§ mic^ nur [d^neH nod^ in ben ®|)iegcl f d^aucn ! 
!Da« grcmcnbilb xoox gar ju f d^8n 1 

9Kc^l^tftop^clc6. 

SKcitt' ncin 1 JHt f oBft bae aTJuftcr aUcr grauen 
9{uH balb leibl^aftig bor btr fe^ 

Scifc. 

S)u fic^^ft; mtt btefem 2:ranl im 8ctbc, 
S3alb $)clencn in icbem aBeibc. "*** 



hit of Goethe's at those pcdaDts, who, without any real knowledge, 
think thej make a display of learning hy twisting Latin words 
into a German shape. This custom is happily given up entirely 
in the modern writings of Germany, and both Becker and Heyse 
condemn most strongly the introduction of foreign words. 

^ The devil's keen knowledge of nature makes him select 
idleness as the surest means of seducing Faust. It is hut the 
old German adage : rr^iflSiggang tfl ader Sajler $(ufang.'' 

^* The whole of this scene has been interpreted metaphorically 
by many commentators. The witch and her monkeys were ex- 
plained to be the "Muses of nonsense/' the mirror that of litera- 
ture ; the image seen in it, the ideal of puie poetry ; while tlfe 
potion itself was said to represent Goethe's inspiration for the beau- 
tifiil ! The brewing of the enchanted draught, the nonsensical con- 
versation of the monkeys, the beggar's broth, the hollow world 
*^ rising and sinking, rolling and clinking," the cauldron in which 
the youth-imparting potion is prepared, the cutting sarcasm 
against the metaphysicians and the cabbalists, the witch's multipli- 
cation table, are one and all explained as shafts hurled by Goethe 
against the literary monstrosities of his day. As there is nothing, 
however, in his own remarks to Eckermann or to Schiller that will 
at all &T0ur such an interpretation, we are fully justified in reject- 
ing it. 
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ettagc.*" 
gaufl. ajlargarctc (i>orttbcrfic^cnb.) 

'Sauft. 

5Kein fd^Snc« grciufcin, barf td^ toagcn, 
mtlntn arm unb ®eteit 3^r *" angutragen ? 

3Jiargarctc. 

93iu tocber grfiulcin, rocbcr \d;fin, *'* 
fiann imgeleitet nad^ $)aufe gel^n. 

@te ntad^t ft^ Io8 unb ab. 
gauft. 

95etm ^Immct, bicfc^ fftnb ift f ^6n 1 
®o tpa« ijaV id) nod^ nic gcfel^n. 
®ic ift f fitt - unb tugcnbreid^, 



*•" We turn now to a scene of real life. We leave metaphysics 
and witchcraft to see Faust ** in love " ; yet we can still trace 
the same character ; the gigantic spirit that refused to recognize 
any hounds in science and knowledge, love seizes as a rapturous, 
violent and indomitahle passion : in early youth he never learned 
to suhdue or to moderate his temper, and now he rushes with 
headstrong and childish ardour into feelings that must make 
earth either a heaven or a hell to him : and we shall see how the 
same intemperate recklessness produced in each case the same 
consequences : knowledge hecame his curse instead of his hlessing 
^ — so love, uncontrolled and unrestrained, hecomes hiB sorrow 
mstead of his comfort. Alas ! too, that so lovely, so gentle and 
innosent a creature as Margaret should be selected as his victim, 
to be ruined by a passion that overleaps all restraints of religion 
and society. 

*^ Faust addresses Margaret by the pronoun f,3\fx** instead of 
n^xi** which latter form of address came into general use between 
the years 1730-1740. He afterwards uses the more intimate 

rr2)n." 

^* The conjunctions "neither, nor" are usually eipressed in 
Gterman by „tt>eber, nod^^'— but we find ^toeber, loeber'' often used 
by Goethe, and frequently also by Yoss. 
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Unb titoa^ fd^nippifd^ *" bod^ juflteic^. 
33cr 2\ppt SRot^, bet ffiangc «t(^^t, 
Die STogc ber S33elt bctgcg' td^'« nic^t ! 
2Bic pe bte 5luflcn nicbcr[d^Iagt, 
§at ttcf [id^ in meiit $crj flepragt ; 
aStc fie furj angcbunbcn toar, 
^ad ift nun jum (Sntjfiden gar ! 

2»c:|>MBo^]^cIc« tritt auf. 

gauft 
^Br'; bu mugt niir bie 5Dirnc [^affcn ! 

aKc»)^iftop^cIc«. 
5Kun, tijeld^c? 

gauft. 
Sic ging iuft borbet* 

ajec^3btfto|)^cic«. 

Da bie ? ®ic fam bon i^rem ^f^ff^H/ ^ 
!Der fj)rad^ fie alter ©unben frei ; 
3(^ fc^Ii^ mid^ l^art am ®t\^^ borbet, ^' 
(S« ift ein gar unfc^ulbig 35ing, 

^ S4nti)i^tf(i, pert, or snappish in answering. 

^ It is highly characteristic that Faust should hegin Lis un^ 
happy courtship as Margaret is returning from church, where she 
has been to confession. In Eoman Catholic towns (as Vienna, 
Paris, Borne) it is too often that courtships commence in these 
holy buildings, for the Churches being continually open, are used 
for purposes little in accordance with their sacred character, thus 
in some towns they are actually used as a cool promenade in the 
heat of summer (as in the case of St. Stephen's cathedral in 
Vienna), while nothing is more common than to select churches 
as a place of meeting for secular, if not for worse purposes. 
After the confessional it is customary for gentlemen and ladies 
to enter into conversation, and to discuss sometimes in the most 
frivolous way the quantity of penance received, or the various 
sins confessed. 

^' The devil admits even more openly than before how near 
he stands to the confessional chair ! 
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Da^ cfccn f fir ntd^t« gur 33eic^tc ging ; 
Ucber bic l^ab' id^ fcinc ©ctoalt ! 

Sauff. 
3ft fiber »icr jel^n 3a:^r bod^ aft. 

!Du frri^ft ja rote :pan« giebcrlid^, *» 
!Der begeljrt jebe licbc 93Ium' fur fid^, 
' Uitb bfinlcU t^m, c« to&f fetn S^r' 
Unb ®unft, ble ntd^t gu ^jflflden toSr' ; 
©ei^t aber bod^ nid^t immer an. 

gauft. 

3Jtcin ^crr ajiagifter Sobefan, «• 
Sag er nttd^ mit bem ®efe^ in ^eben ! 
Unb bad fag' id) i^m furg unb gut, 
993enn nic^t bad ffige iunge $Iut 
$eut' 3lad^t in metncn ?lrmcn ru^t, 
©0 finb tt)ir urn 5Uiittcrnad^t gefd^ieben, 

3Jie^>iftoj)^eIe«. 
S3ebenlt/ toa^ ge^n unb fte^en mag ! *'** 
3d^ braucf^e tDcnigftend btergel^n STag', 
5Kur bic ®clcgcn^cit audjuf^jfiren. 



*^ $an8 generally used in such expressions as : 9and ^afenfug/ 
a coward, $and ^axx, a foolish man, $an9 ol^ne @orgen, a careless 
man. 

*" Sobfait, for lablt^f laudable, SWagiflcr fiobfan worthy, praise- 
worthy magister ; the modem form is iobefam, but following the 
Bubstantive as in the passage before us, and also in old songs, and 
by Burger in his ,,fflctbcni toon SBcin^berg" we find „Iobcfan." 

^ These words may be taken as a hint to Faust that he must 
not look upon the devil as all-powerful even for evil, but must 
take into account the chance of his not being permitted to per- 
form what he may have undertaken. It is, however, probable that 
these words convey a deeper meaning. Even the evil spirit is 
surprised at the reckless vehemence of Faust's passion ; he now 
feels certain that he can secure his victim by his £Eivourite temp- 
tation '< the love of woman," which he has ever found most effec- 
tual against the chosen servants of God — a temptation to which 
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^&W x^ nut ficbcn ©tunbcn 9iuV. 
:!J3rauc^te ben Sleufel ntd^t baju, 
@o ein ©cfd^Spfc^en ju Dcrfu^ren. 

3^r fj)red?t fd^cn faft toic cin grongod ; 
!Z)o(^ bitt' id^^ la^V^ eud^ nid^t t)erbrtegen : 
©a« Pft'^f nur g'rabc gu gcnie^en ? 
!Dic grcub' ift langc nid^t jo grog, 
Sl{« mcnn i^r erft l^rauf, lucrum/ 
33urd^ aCcriei 93rimbcrtum, *^* 

Samson and even David yielded, and which (according to the 
traditions of the Rabbins) made Lucifer forget in his admiration 
of Eve the nobler enjoyments of angels, and the glory and 
happiness of heaven. Unwilling, howeveri to gain so easy a vic> 
tory, or preferring to enjoy a little longer the struggles of his 
prey, Mephisto interrupts Faust in his visions of love with words 
of prudence, nay, of morality ; he throws impediments in hia 
way, points out obstacles to his wishes, that the impetuous 
ardour of his love may be fanned to a still greater heat by a little 
eontiadiction and delay. — In no scene does the devil stand out so 
conspicuously in his obstinate pride and sarcastic coolness, in no 
character does he appear so exasperating and revolting as in that 
of a moral and righteous judge, who refuses to permit any man 
unrebuked to set the laws of earth and Heaven at defiance. He 
calk Faust '* almost Frenchman " in allusion to the licentious* 
ness in whidi that people indulged. 

*^^ i^rimbortiim (in French ** Brinborions,") meaning anything 
worthless, a trifle, a bauble, may be derived from the Latin 
« prseparatorium," or from '< Brebiarium/' or again from the 
French word '' briber " with a eomic Latin termination such as 
we find in Basibus and Embrouillamini. Fischart* too uses it in 
the sense of *' trifles." 

* Figeha'i, one of the wittiest satirists that Germany, perhaps Europe* has ever mpo- 
duced, was bom at Mayencc, or according to others at Strasburg A.D. 1550, and c^ed 
A.D. 1614, at Forbach near Saarbriick. His talent as author is tlius described by Jean 
Jr'atUJ-riederich JiichUr: *' In language, metaphor, and simile, in wit, humour, and the 
beauty of his epithets, he 8un>as6es Rabelais, he equals him in learning, and the Aristo- 
phanic art of w<Nrd-creating."— He published his works under the most extraordinary 

ut]£8,forins^ce: Slffent^uerlt^e ©efd^tc^tllitterung, or J^Iot^fati, SBeiber« 
tratj bur* C>uli>«i(i @ao:|)ojccron (1577), ^Jobaflrammifd^ Slropad^teiu 
(1577), ^^ilofo^^>iWe (g^>ciu*tbtt*lein (1578), &c- 
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^d ^&x^p6^cn gefnetet unb iugertd^f t^ 
aSie'^ Ic^rct mand^c toclfd^c ^'^ ®cfc^td(^t'. 

gauft 
^aV ^p))ettt auif o^ne bad. 

3e^t ol^ne @(i^tm))f unb o^ne ®pa| I 
3ci^ fag' eni), mit bcm fd^Sncn tttnb 
©e^f 9 etn^ filr ademal nid^t gefc^toinb. 
iDlit ©turm ift ba nid^W cinjunel^incn ; ^'^ 
S^Jlr milffcn und jur gift bcqucmcn. 

gauft 

©d^aff' mir ctoad Dom gngeWf ci^afe ! 
gil^r' mtd^ an t^ren ^\i\)t^la^ ! 
©d^aff' mir cin ^aWtud^ bon il^rer Sruft, 
©n ©trumpfbanb mcincr 8icbc«luft ! ^'^^ 

aRcp^iftot)]^cIc«. 
5Damit i^r fcl^t, ba§ idj> eurcr ^ein 
SBia fdrbcrlid^ unb bienftUd^ fein, 
SBoHen mir femcn ^lugcnWid bcrlictcn, 
SBitt cud^ noc^ ^cut in i^r ^tmmcr fill^rcn. 



*'* SBelW— foreign, here Italian, ©clfd^tanb, land of foreigners, 
is applied exclusively to Italy. May not the name " Welsh '' 
have been given to the conquered Brifons by the Saxons to dis- 
tinguish them as "foreigners" from other bodies of Saxons^ 
settled in different parts of Britain ? 

*'* Even the devil seems to respect innocence ; he is quite in 
earnest when he says " that here we can gain nothing by force." 
The devil knows his own power as well as that of the mighty 
will that hmits it. 

*^* The devil's respect for innocence has rebuked and moderated 
Faust's wild and passionate desires ; he suddenly assumes a more 
poetical tone, and would be content to breathe the air which she 
breathes, or to possess something which had been hers. He 
seems like Romeo to sigh : 

" 0, that I were a glove upon that hand ! 
That T TDgiht toueh that cheek ! '' 
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gauft. 
Unb foa fic fc^^n? fic^abcn? 

gfJein! 
@tc toirb bci eirtcr ^ladf^barin fc^n, 
Snbcffcn I6nnt t^r ganj allcln, 
an atter §offnung funft'ger greubcn 
3n ttjxtm !Dunftfrct^ fatt cud^ toclbcn. 

gauft. 
fi'onncn toir l^in ? 

e« ift noci^ gu fril^. 

gauft. 
©org' btt tnir fiir cin ©cfd^cnl fiir fie. 



m 



®Ictd^ fdt^cnlcn? !Da« ift brat) I Da totrb er rcuffircn. *'^* 
3d^ lenne ntand^en fd^&nen $Ia^ 



^'^ FauBt orders Mephisto to prepare a present for Margaret, 
and the devil is overjojed at the command, as he well knows that 
gold will do his work more quickly, and more surely than any- 
thing else. It is with good reason that gold is made an all- 
powerful instrument in the hands of the tempter, its power is 
well painted in the following lines of Cowley (A.D. 1618 — 
1667)which are but a beautiful amplification of St. Paul's words : 

** Gold alone does passion move, 
" Gold monopolises love ! 



" A curse all curses else above 
" On him who us'd it first in love ! 
" Gold begets in brethren hate ; 
" Gold in families debate ; 
" Gold does friendship seperate ; 
" Gold does evil wars create. 
"These the smallest harms of it; 
" Gold, alas ! does love beget ! " 
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Unb mand^cn altocrgtoBnett ®()^a6 ; 
56f mug citt bi^d^cn rebtbircn. 



Sbenb. 

(gin ffclttc8 rctnlt4c« Bummer.*" 
SDiargaretc 

(t(re 3S^fc flec^tetib unb aufbinbenb). 

3c^ gSb' l©a« brum, toenn id^ nur toiigt^ 
5G3cr ^ut bcr $)crr getoef en ift ! *^^ 
(Sr fa^ getoig red^t »adfer aM, 
Unb ift au« cinem cblen ^a\x9 ; *^ . 
35a« fount' id^ il^m an bet Stimc Icfcn -- 
er luSr' aud^) fonft nid^t jo fed geu^efen. *'® 

*^ We are now introduced into Margaret's chamber. 

*^ She is still thinking of the bold strangers who had accosted 
her so rudely. 

^ Vanity, ever one of the first steps on the road to sin^ steals 
into her heart ; and in her vanity she concludes that they must 
have been noblemen. 

*^ " Else he could not have been so insolent." Far below the 
nobility of England, who are an example to the masses in mag- 
nanimity, love of freedom and generosity, are the nobles of Ger- 
many: these are only distinguished by their immorality and 
contempt for virtue ; their only influence and weight is from a 
barbarous display of main force, and it is from their depravity 
that the custom sprang up in Germany of honouring the evil 
spirit with the title of young nobleman (S^unfer), and of calling 
every kind of insolence, every breach of proper conduct, by the 
name of " nobility." This character of the nobles explains the 
fact that the German middle classes stand far above the aristo- 
cracy in knowledge, morals and character. This unhappy state 
of things is no donbt the result, in a great measure, of a faulty 
law of inheritance, for not being protected by the wise law of 

primogeniture, the nobles have gradually become impoverished, 

M 
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$)ercin/ gonj leifc, nur lutein I 

gauft (na(^ dntgem @tUn<!(n)dgett). 

Qif bitte bi4, lag mtd|^ oUeinl 

gHd^t jcbc« aJiSbd^n ^filt fo rein* »• 

($auft (ring9 anffd^anenb). 

SBtBIommen/ ffiger Dammcrfd^ctn ! 

Jbtt ba bte6 ^iltgt^um burc^toebft. 

(grgrclf mcln S>cri, bu fflfee Sicbc^pcln! 

TAt bu t)om 3:i}au ber C^offnung f(i|^mad|^tenb lebft. 

SBtc attract rlnge ©cfflVl bcr ©tiUc, 

!Dcr Orbnung, ber 3ufricbcn^ctt! 

3n btcf cr armut^ tocld^c pUc ! 

3n bicfcm ilctlcr toddle @cltglctt ! *" 

(Sr toirft {l(( auf ben lebernen @effel am l6ett^ 

O nimm mtd^ anf ! ber bu bie 9SorU)eIt f c^on 
SBei greub' unb @d?merj im offuen Sinn empfangen I 
S3te oft, ad^ 1 ^at an btefem 93&tert^ron 
@(^on eine @d|^aar bon Unbent rtngd gel^gen I 



and, no longer able to keep up their rank by corresponding means, 
have sunk intiO a degraded moral and social position ; on the one 
hand they became the creatures and tools of despots, on the 
other they brought disgrace on their old family name by having 
nothing wherewith to notify their ancient pedigree, saye idleness, 
yanity and pride. 

^ The sight of order and contentment changes Faust's wild 
passions into '< a secret longing that feeds on the dew of hope," 
and indeed they even turn a prison into a palace, poverty into 
riches. The great and learned Faust, who once had cursed 
all the nobler feelings of the human heart as he sat within his 
narrow study, can feel happy here, because a modest stillness 
breathes around him ; and his weary mind is overcome by a holy 
peace inspired by the feeling of contentment !. 
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SBicOcld^t ^at, batilbar fflr ben ^cirgcn Sl^rift, *»^ 

5IRcin 8tebd^cn l^icr, mit DoHcn fttnbcrtpangcn, 

35cm Sll^tt^rm fromm bic tDetIc ^anb gelfifet. 

3(^ W aKab*en, bcmen Oeift 

$)er (Jiitt* unb Orbnung urn mid^ fSufctn^ 

Dcr miltteriid^ bid; tSgtic^ untcrtoeift, 

X)cn Stcj>j)id^ auf ben Zi{d) btd^ rcintid^ brcitcn ^ct§t, 

©ogor ben ®anb ju bcincn 8il|cn ftSufeln. 

O liebc $attb I f o gotterglcid^ I 

IDie |>attc toirb burd^ bic^ cin ^immclrctd^. 

Unb ^ier ! 

fSx ^ebt etnen ^tttoex^m^ anf. 

SBag fa^ mic^ fur etn 2Bonncgrau« I *"* 
^ter mSd^t' id) t>oKc ©tunben fSumcn. 
^atur ! l^ier bitbeteft in leid^ten S^rSumen 
S)en cingcbomcn (Sngcl au«* *^ 



^^ There is nothing that touches a German heart so much as 
anything connected with Christmas, when the people's whole re- 
ligious feelings are concentrated round the Christmas tree, with 
its many glittering lights, and tasteful ornaments, its mementos, 
its prayers, and the good wishes and still dearer blessings it calls 
forth from parents' hearts : hardened indeed must be the man 
who has no feeling of joy, no remorse when the happy Christmas 
Eve is mentioned. It is for such meetings that the father spares 
his wisest exhortations to his children, the mother her sweetest 
kisses — on this blessed night Christ's commandments of love, 
forbearance and forgiveness hallow the poorest as well as the 
richest family circle, and one universal religious feeling seems to 
shed delight and happiness on every heart throughout the land. 

^' Here too we see the power of the German language in its 
compound words : " what a horror of delight" — how well this 
seeming contradiction expresses that unknown, mysterious sensa- 
tion of terror which intense delight provokes in us. 

^ In dreams, when the .mind is free from external influences, 
the inward faculties are supposed to be able to act in a more full 
and perfect manner ; thus Faust represents his beloved Margaret 
as formed in nature's dreams, and therefore '' perfection." 
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^icr lag ba« ftinb ntit toarmem SeBen 
5Dcn gartcn SSufcii attgefflUt 
Unb l^tcr mit l^tltg rctwm fficBcn 
(gtittbirttc ftc^ ba« ©SttcrWIb I *~ 

Unb bu ! ©a« fyA m l^crflcffl^ ? 
SBte tnnis mv t(i^ tnic^ geritl^rt ! 
®a8 tDiUft bu ^tcr ? ®(i« toirb ba« ^etj bit fdjtocr ? 
armfcrgcr gauft ! tc^ lennc bl^ niift mtifx. *•* 

Umgibt mld^ l^ter ctn 3«w6cTbuft? 
9Ktc!^ brang'«, fo g'rabc gu gentcScn, 
Unb ffll^le mic^ in SiebeiStraum gerfliegenl 
®inb tt)ir cin ®p\d t)on icbcm S^rud ber 8 aft? 

Unb tratc fie ben SlugenWtcf l^errin, 
SKJie toilrbcft bu fflr betnen grci)el Wlgcn ! 
Der grotc ^an«, ad>, tt>ic fo Itcin ! **^. 
8Sg', ^tngefd^moljeu; i^r ju gftgen. *^ 



^ Snttoirfen uned in the sense of totrteni to weave ; ftc( tnt' 
totjden, means to be accomplisWd by weaving. 

*^ E^esHng his remorse with channing simplicity. 

^ '* Are we inflnenoed by every breath of air ^' — these words 
are to he understood in a metaphyBica] sense — '' does every 
chnnge of air, or situation^ affect our moral feelings and senti- 
meals. '' 

*^ (^o^l^and unb JKein^and in the sense of high and law people. 
(9xt^an9, means </ boasting, proud, vain, people/' or as Lutber 
calte them : „bie grogen $anfen." We find the same expression in 
a note written by Goethe in 1772. $at er nie beba^t^ toad 
(S^iifhtd ben grogeti $anfen an^d j^et| (egt^ what Christ impresses 
on the hearts of the proud : ( If ye are not as one of these little 
ones, &c.) n)erin.t^rni($tn>ecbetn)tebtefe JHnblein. ^onS cannot be 
taken, aaa Christian name, for Faust's name was Henry, as we 
find in & following scene. 

*^ We ean scarcely frame a lovelier conception : the proui 
Faust lying proetrate a;! the feet of a simpie, innocent girl*— all 
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©ef^tDtnb ! id^ fe^^ fkunten louimen. 

Sauft 
Sort! fort ! 3^ lel^re nimmerme^r ! 

9J2e))]^ifto|)]^e(e« 

C)iertft etn Mftd^en, leiblid^ fd^er; 

3d{^ ^ab'd U)oanber9 l^ergenommen.^ 

€tdf!'9 l^er nor bnmet in ben @^m I 

3df f d^toSr' cu^, i^r ocrgcl^n bic ©inncn ; 

3c^ t^at eud^ @&ci^elci^en l^tnein/ 

Urn eine onbre ju getotnnen. 

3toar ftinb iff^nb unb ©pict ift @j)icl. 

ganft, 
3d()tt)etgn{d|^t,foai(i&? 



his high-flown thoughts put to ahame by one moment of natural 
feeling. The whole of this scene, according to Bjron, was taken 
by Goethe from Shakespeare's Oyn^eline, but excepting that in 
each passage a man is represented talking in the bed-chamber of 
a ladj, there is not the slightest resemblance ; "we find no simi- 
larity in the situation, the ideas, similes, allusions or ohajfaeters ;^ 
the wedded Imogen, and the pure innocent Margaret— * the vile 
calumniator lachuno and 'the genial Faust ave characters so totally 
different that it really requires a Byron's power of imagination 
to discover any analogy whatever. Goethe has given us a most 
masterly description of the pure and glorious feelings of love, 
and with great oonsidtency aakes his hero share the same &te in 
the reahns ^f love as in his previous attempts to gain the empire 
of knowledge ; and it is because he allows himself to soar after 
ideals without resting on tiie support of religion that he sinks so 
lamentably into the depths, at one time of vain wisdom and fabe 
philosophy, at another of passion and vice. 

^ Mephisto seeing Eaust's emotion hastens to drag him back 
&om the brink -of loi^e's heaven to the maaes of crime: he has 
brought with him a casket of jeweb, and by letting Faust kbow 
that he had <' taken it from elsewhere," he makes his victim 
partially guilty of the theft he has committed. 
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gra8tt^ri>icl? 
aJictnt ll^r tJicDcid^t ben ©d^a^ gu toal^ren ? 
©ann raty ii^ eurcr Suftcrnl^cit 
SDic Hebe fc^^Sne STafle^jeit 
Unb mir bie tocitrc 9JittV gu ^poxta. 
3c^ l^ofP nid!|t, bag i^r gelgtfl feib ! 
3(^ haft' ben Stopi telb' an ben ^Snben*"— 

@r {leQt bad JtSflc^en in Den @(!^rein, nnb bifidt bad ^d^lcfi totcber an 

5inr fort ! flefd^minb ! ^»' — 

Urn eud|^ bad fiige junge jl1nb 

^ladf i£)crjen« 2Bunf (j(> nnb SBitt' gu wcnben ; 

Unb il^r fel^t brein, 

SUd foatet t^r in ben C)SrfaaI ^inein, 

Slid ftiinben gran leibl^aftig bor eud^ ba 

$l?ijfil unb aJJeta»)^l)fif a ! «« 

iJiur fort ! «b. 

^OUrgarete (mit einer 2am^e). 
e« tft f f dt^ttjfil, f bum»}fi8 ^te ! 

@ie nta(]|^t bad genfler auf. 

Unb tft bod^ eben fo koarm nid^t braug'. 
Sd toirb mir fo, td^ toeig nid^t loie ! — 
3d(^ tooflf, bie SRutter ffim' nad|? ^an9. 
Mix lanft ein ©d^auer flber'n gongen 8eib I — 
S3in bodl> ein t^Brid^t f urd^tf am ffieib ! ^ 

490 rj^Q jgy^i }jgfg means to say that he had all the trouble of 
obtaining the beautiful present, and that Faust's avarice would 
now keep it for himself. By pretending to think Faust ayaricious, 
he urges him on to make the present, which becomes Margaret's 
ruin. 

^^ An inverted exclamation. 

^ Representing sarcastically Natural Philosophy and Meta- 
physics as two grey spectres standing embodied before the 
frightened Faust. 

^ Margaret on entering her room finds it hot and close ; she 
feels — she knows not how^ and laughs at herself as a foolish^ 
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@tc fSngt an gu fin^m, inbem fie ^6f andgiel^t 

e« mx cut «entg in J^|uU, •* 
@ar treu bid an bad ©tab, 
S)cm ftcrbcnb fcinc Su^Ic «* 
Qmn golbnen Sedl^er jab« 

@d fling i^m nid^td barSbe r, 
<Sr Iccrt^ l^n fcbcn Sd^maud ; 
^ie 9(ugen gingen i^m fiber/ 
@o oft er tronl baraud. 

Unb old er lam ju fterben^ 
Sm' er fcine ®t5bf im ?Reid^, 
@5nnt' oQed feinetn (Srben, 
^n 93ed^r nid^t {ugleic^. 

<Sr fag beim JtSnigdma^/ 
!3)te 9litter urn i^n ^^ 
Sluf ^ol^m 93&terfaa(e, 
!Dort auf bem @d^(og am Tleex, 

timid girl. In these simple lines, deyoid of figoratiTe word or 
metaphorical ornamenty Goeihe has punted the gloomy forebodings 
which so often haunt us in moments of impending calamity. 

^ This ballad appeared in the year 1782, and was set to 
music by S. v. Seckendorff. The poet probably selected " Thule ** 
for the sake of the rhyme u^riffU.'* Thule was the fiuthest 
known island in the north western seas, probably Iceland, and was 
thought to be surrounded with a fabulous light. Virgil mentions 
Thule (Oeorgica Lib. I. 30) and Busbus, one of his celebrated 
commentators, makes the following note to it : Thule, Terrarum 
ultima quas antiqui noverint, et maxime septemtrionalis yers^ 
occidentem. Ortelius putat esse tractum ilium Nonregite, quern 
incolse TUemark (mark meaning frontier, the TiU-frontier) 
appellant. Gamdenus Schetlandia$ insulas oceani Oaledonii, 
sub ditione regis Dani» ; quas naut» dicunt Thylensel (Thyl>or 
Thul -island). Cffiteri lilandiam, ejusdem ditiouis maxime 
Borealem insulam ; ubi mons est nive perpetua opertus, flammis 
ffistuans. 

^ Beloyed one, his lady love, his mistress. 
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©Drt ftanb ber altc 3^^/ 
Zxanl Icfetc l^eben^gluti^, 
ilnb toarf ben l&eirgcn ©ed^cr 
$)tnunter in bic gtutlfr* 

@r fal^ tl^n fturjcn, trtnlen 
Unb finfen tief in^ 3}ieer, 
^k ^ugen tl^dten il^m finfen^ 
Zxanl nic etnen SErot)|en me^r. ** 

@ie erSffnet ben @4retn, t^re ^(etber etngnvfiumen, unb erblidft baS 

6dtmutf!otii]^en. 

SBic !ommt ba« f d(^6ne 5f aftc^cn ^ier therein ? 

Si) fc^lo^ bt)c^ ganj gemi^ ben ©d^vein. 

©« ift bod^ tt)unberbor! SBa« uiag tDoljt brinne (ein?*^ 

S5ieUeid?t bradf^t'^ j[cmanb al« ein $fanb, 

Unb mcine SKutter liel^ baranf. 

5Da ^angt ein ©d^lilffetd^en crni Sonb ; 

3d^ benfe too^I, idS^ mad^' eS cmf ! 

aSaS ift ba«? ®ott im |)imraen ©d^ou', 

©0 toa« l^ab' idf^ ntcin' SEagc ** nidfft gefel^n f 

(Sin ^&)md ! SWit bem I6nnt' eine gbelfrau 

Sim fjidfilim geitertage ge^n ! 

SBie foUte uiir bie ifette fte^n ? 

SBem mag b{e ^entid^Ieit ge^ren ? 

Bit ^u^t ft^ banttt auf, unb trctt loor ben @)>tege(* 

28emt nur bie O^rting' ^teine n^Srenl 
5Kan fie^t bo.^ gleid^ gonj anber^ brcia 
ffifl* Wt eu^ ©$iJn^it, jungeg ©tut? 



^ That Margaret should sing the sweet song of lore, of a 
loye which remained faithful to the grAve, and T^hich valued love's 
one simple gift ahove all treasures of the world, is highly charac- 
teridtio> and gives us a deep insight into her character. 

^ 5E)ttnne# an obsolete form for brtnuen or bariunen. 

^ Ad idiomatic expression. I never in mj life saw such a 
thing ! 
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5Da« ift ujol^t anc« fd^Sn unb gut, 

SQetn man tfi^tV audj^ ailed fein ! 

9Jtan lobt cu^ ^alb mit ©rbarmcn. 

>Ra^ ®olbc brfingt, 

am ®olbc l^Sngt 

©od^^ aUcd I ad^, toir Urmeir ! ^ 



S a u fi (in ©ebanf en anf« nnb abge^enb). 3^ ^^^ 3)^e:|)bi9o)>l^eIe8. 

2»cp^tfto^)^«tc«. 
S3ei aUer berf d^m&^ten Siebe I S3eim ]^5IItf$en .@(em«nte ! 
3* toottt', ic^ toflltc t0a« Mergers, bag id^^d fluc^cn ttnntc ! ** 

gauft 
5ffia« l^ft ? tt)a« fnci»>t "^ bi^ berm f o-fc^r ? 
©0 Icin ©cfid^t fal^ ic^ in mf incm g^bcn I 

3d(^ m3d?t' mi(^ gtcfdl^ bem Jlcufcl fibcrgcbcn, 
SBcnn id^ nur f elbft letn Seuf cl wftr' ! *" 



^ As in a plant, root, stalk, bud, flower and friitt are aiH con- 
tained within the seed, so it is with the growth of feelings in the 
human heart, all depends on the first se^ ; vanity and love of 
gold are the seeds now sown in the heart of innocent Margaret, 
and these soon engender a .eonc^t, a p^ide a^d ^vq of ostenta- 
tion, that all exhaust her peace and h^^piness. 

^ These two lines are of high po^cfd beauty. H^phi^tp 
couples together " despised love," and the *' elements of beJJ," 
and owns he knows nothing more terrible to curse by. The idea 
is the more striking as it conveys at the ^aaaae time «i «zact 
picture of the state of Faust's mind. 

"* Liter^ly " whajt pinches you ? " meaning " vh^-t i§ th^ matter 
with you." 

^ In this ironical exclamation is concentrated all the bitt^i^ess 
of the devil. " If he were not already devil, he would give 
himself up to the devil." 
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$at pd^ bir toa« tm Stcp^ ijerfd^obcn? 
^Of MHt% tote etn Stafenber gu tobcn ! *' 

Dcitft nut/ ben ©d^mud, fur Oretd^n angefd^afft, 

®cn l^at cln ^aff l^intocggcrafft 1 — 

5Dtc aJiuttcr Iricgt ba« ©ing ju fc^aucn, 

©letd^ f&ngt'9 t^r l^imlid^ an gu grauen : 

5Dic grau l^ot gar ctncn fcincn ®crud^/ 

©^nuffelt tmmcr tm (Scbetbud?/ 

Unb rted^f« ctncm iebcn 2JidbcI an, 

Db bad £)ing l^eHtg ift ober t>ri>fan ; 

Unb an bcm ©d^mud, ba fpurt' fie'd Mar, 

'S^i babet nid^t biel ©egen trar. 

,,'3Kcin ftinb !" ricf fie, „ungcred!^te« ®ut 

a3efangt bie ©eele, jel^rt auf bad SStut 

SKonen'd ber 2Jtutter ®ottcd toeil^n, 

SQSirb und mit ^immeldmanna erfreuen !" 

SWargretlein jog cin f d^iefed aWaul ; 

3ft ^alt, bad^t' fie, ein gef d^enfter ®aul, "* 

Unb toa^rlid^ I gottlod ift nid^t ber, 

!Der i^n f o fein gebrad^t l^ier^er. 

S)ie 9Kutter lie^ einen ^faffen f outmen ; 

35er l^tte laum ben ^pa^ tjernomnten, 

Sieg fid^ ben WxbM tDo^I bel^agen. 

(Sr f}>rad^ : „@o ift man redj^t geflnnt ! 

SBer flbertotnbet, ber getotnnt 

35ie fttrd^e l^at etncn guten 9Jfagen, 

C)at ganje 8Snber aufgefreffen, 



^' FauBt is astonished at seeing the cold, hard, phlegmatic 
devil give way to passion, but uncontrollable passion is to be 
expected in a devil. 

^ Beferring to the German adage : 

„(Stnem gefc&etiften ®aul, 
eie^t man niii^t in'9 S»aul." 
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Unb bod^ nod) nic fld(^ flbcrgeff en ; 
!Cic Stixif' aUtfa, uicinc licbcn graucn, 
Stann ungcTcd^tcd ®ttt bcrbaucn." "* 

gauft 
£)a9 ift ein allgemettter Sroudf^ ; 
®n 3ub' unb ftdnifl larai c« auti^* "• 

Strid^ brauf eta ©Jjange, «ett' unb SRtag, 
3tt« toSren'g eben ^flffcrUng', "^^ 
!CanIt' nid^t toenifler unb nid^t mel^r, 
31I« oV« ein florb t)oU 5tflffe tDfit', 
5Berf<)rad(? il^ncn atten ^immlifc^n \iof)n — 
Unb fie toaren fe^r erbaut bcwon. 

gauft 
Unb Oretc^en ? 

aKe»)]^iftopl^ele«. 
©i^t nun untu^t)oII; 
S38el6 toeber tpa^ pc »iU/ nod^ foil, 
S)enft ond ®efd^meibe 2:ag unb 9lad|^t, 
3I06) mtl)x an ben, bct'« i^r gebrad^t. 

Sauft. 
X)ed Siebd^nd Summer tl^ut mir Ieib« 

^ It was a oonviction not only of Qoethoi but of Luther too, 
that Papacy was an invention of the deyil's. Lather indeed 
was firmly oonyinoed that, Papacy once orerthrown, Satan would 
lose his stronghold on earth and Mephistophelea is made, with 
great 8e?erity, to describe thb ooyetous, grasping Church as able 
to digest any illgotten wealth, so strong a stomach does she 
possess. 

^^ Faust &Uing in with the devil's humor, remarks, that 
this wonderful power of digestion is not confined to the Church, 
but that Jews (i^. usurers) and Kings (meaning despots), are 
gifted with equally strong stomachs. 

"^ A trifle, literally " a mushroom " — here of course used in 
its figurative sense, as if the jewels were mere ^^ nut-sheUs " 
(bagatelles) not worth a rush. 
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©c^aff' bu t^r fllci^ cm ncu miO^mtb' ! 
am crftcn tear ja f o ntd(?t t>itl 

O ia, bem ^txxn ift aUc« fti^bftrf^tcl ! 

gauft 
Unb mad^', unb rid^t'^ m6) mctacm ®mtt 
^&ni' bid^ an i^rc 3to3|il»«:m I 
®ci Scufcl bod^ rajr,ni(!(^t mie SSwi, «« 
Unb fdi^aff' cincn neucn ©df^mudl^iibei ! 

3a, gnSb'flcr $)err/ bon ^ctjen gcrnc ! 

gaujl ab. 

©0 cin bcrlicbtcr S^or bcrpufft *** 
(Sud^ Sonne, 3JJonb unb allc ©tmtc 
Bum ^cttbcrtrcib bcm l^iebd^cn in bic ?uft 



5WarJ]^c XaHcin). 
®ott bcricil^'^ mcincm Iic)&cn 3K.ann, 
@r l^at an mtr nid^t tt>o^Iget1^an ! 
®c]^t ba ftrad^ in bic SBelt ^tncin, 
Unb I^ mid^ aitf ^m ®tro^ ixScin. 
S^at il^n bod^ toa))xUa) ntd^t betrfibcn, 
5t^St r^^, ti)cl6 ®ott ! rcd^t l^ctjlid^ liebcn. 

WM^ i^fr fl«r ti*t1 — £5 ^in! 



fflb. 



^ Literally ** Bo oot be «o stiff, «o tlfl'ck, like porridge,*' 
.1.0 " do not 6t»Dd thevQ as if you ocndd not move, be qui<^ ! '' 

•* The whole of this simile is taken from pyrotechn j. 8cr^>uffen 
measB^to waste away by ♦xplo&g/' to smoulder; thej&ame 
exprcBttoa.is used doi gunpowder. 
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^att' i^ nur cittcn SEoWcnf d^cin ! "° 

9Rarflorete. 



^^^ There is nothing in which Goethe excds nwre than in the 
power which he shares with Shakespeare of giving a finished 
sketch of a character in a few short lines ; h^ is peculiarly happ j 
in his choice of those minor characteristic f&aturds which are of 
such e£fect in ezhihiting the details of the portraH^ whye etety* 
expression, every sentiment is so perfectly natural, that we can 
see embodied before us the original frorn^ which the poet-i8?paint-> 
ing. Such a portrait we have in Martha, who is now introduced . 
as a contrast to Margaret ; and what a contrast there is ! the ouq 
all innocence, feeling, trust and love, thef othera personification 
of cunning, hypocrisy, heattlesaiieaa abd cold envy. Margaret 
is capable of love, and in her love feigets- att tho-lawa oi society 
and morality, falling a victim to her thoughtlessaess as soon as- 
passion assaults her. Martha oti the contrary plays with the 
holiest feelings merely to gratify 'a petty vanity. Margaret cares 
little for anything but what coneerns her Igve. Mbi^a inprd^ 
fessing sentiments of tenderness, seeks* only.' to oonoeak a- nkean' 
selfishness; she is selfishness embodied^ vulgarly incarnate'; 
what an insight into her real character is g^ven usin th^last- 
couplet of her hypocritical speech. 

"Perhaps he is now dead — Oh misery, — 
Had I only a certificate of ]aA death ! " ' 

What does she care for the husband she pretends to lament! if 
she only had the certificate of his death all would be right, she" 
could marry another to render him as happy, forsooth ! as the 
last one who was seeking in foreign lands a deliverance firom the 
heartlessness of his wife. Yet it is to such a woman as this 
that Margaret goes for advice ; we see her now standing before 
this She-Mephistopheles holding in her hand another casket 
glittering with still brighter jewels than before ; — how truly 
characteristic is the result — Martha bids her to hide the gems 
from her mother, to deeei?e in fact her dearest Mend — alas ! the 
advi<!e is taken, and Margaret thus takes the second st^^p on the 
path that leads to her lamentable' fall. 
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®rcteld;cn, *" toa« foU'^ ? 

9Rargarete« 
gaft fmlcn mir bic ff nice ntcbcr 1 
!Da pnb' id^ fo ein Jtiftd^n toicbcr 
3n metttetn @d^retn, bon Sbenl^cl}, 
Unb @ad?cn, Ijttxli^ gong unb gar, 
SBBctt rcldi^cr, aW ba^ crftc tt>ar. 

2»art]&c. 
!Ca« mug ®tc nid^t bcr SKutter fagcn I 
2:^&t'd tDteber gleid^ gur 9?eid^te tragen* 

aw at gar etc. 
H^ fey @ie nur 1 ai) f d?au' ©ie nur ! 

3}laxif)t ()}u4t {te auf ). 

O bu gludferge Sreatur I "»• 

3Margarete. 
5Darf ntld^, Iclbcr ! nid^t auf ber Oaffen, "' 
5Rod^ In ber fiird^e mit fel^en laffen. 

aRart^e* 
jlomm' bu nur oft ju mir l^riiber, 
Unb (eg' ben ©d^mud ^ter ^etmlt(l{f on, 
@)>a)ter' ein ©tfinbd^en lang bem @))iegelglad borfiber I 
®ir ^faben unfre greube bran. 
Unb bonn gibt'« einen Slnlofe^ gibt'« ein geft, 
9Bo man'd fo nad^ unb nad^ ben Seuten fel^n (5§t; 
Sin ftettd^en erft, bie ^erle bann ln'« O^r ; 
^ie ajtutter fiei^f 9 tool^I nic^t; man mad;t il^r a\x6f toad oor. 
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*" For Margaret. 

^" From the Latin, and only used in a low style. 

"* This properly should be <9affe ; ®affen however is used for 
the sake of the rhyme. 

'^* This evil counsel severs the trusting child from her only 
true friend, her mother. The habit of confiding in parents is, 
next to a trust in GK>d, the strongest bulwark of virtue against 
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SJUrgarete. 
fficr lonntc nur bic bcibcn ftfiftd(^en bringen ? 
& iOft nid^t iu mit tc^ten S5mflen ! "* 

•ajiarflfttctc. 
ad> ®ottI mag ba« mcinc aRuttcr fern?"' 

aJi a r 1 1^ C (bur*'« BorWngcl "' gutf enb). 

(g« tji cln frember ^rr. — ^crein 1 

Sin fo fret, g'tab' ^crclngutrcten/ 
9Ru| bcl ben fjrauen SSerict^'n crbeten, 

Xvxtt el^rerbietig toot SD^argareten }urii(f. 

©ottte m(S) Sran aWart^e ©d^wcrbtlein ftagen ! 

SRart^e. 
3d^ bln'«. ©a« ^ot bcr ^crr ju fagen ! 



the many temptations of the world, and the moment a girl lends 
herself to anything she is unwilling to confide to her mother she 
may feel sure that she is treading a wrong and dangerous path. 

'^^ This line shows that Margaret is not yet entirely lost, her 
conscience still can warn, and she therefore hesitates to appro- 
priate a treasure acquired in so suspicious a manner. 

^^* Another proof that conscience is still at work within her. 
A sense of guilt produces in her a nervous dread, and she starts 
on hearing a knock at the door ! her very exclamation '* Heaven ! 
perhaps it is my mother ! '' (the very person whose entrance she 
had most cause to dread) implies a consciousness of guiit. 

*'7 Sor^Sn^el is a dialectic diminutive of ^or^anft ; not uncom- 
mon in Upper G^ermany. Among the lower classes in Germany 
the doors of rooms are generally provided with a small window, 
before which a curtain (white or green) can be drawn at pleasure, 
it is through such a window that Margaret is here supposed to 
be looking. 
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SKcpl^iftojJ^ctciOelfejiiH^r). 
^ Icnnc ©tc icfet, m\x tft ba^ gcnug ; 
©tc l^at ba gar »ornc^mcn 33efndtr. "• 
SSerjetl^t bte i^eil^eit bte id^ genomftien ! 
SBitl nod^ ajlittagc *'* toiebcir lommcn. 

SRattl^c <iaiit). 
"S^nV, fitnb, urn aOed in bet SBelt ! 
I)cr $crr t>\6) fur cin graulctn ^" l^Stt 

aWargarctc. 
3d^ bin cin armc« ittitgc^ S9Iut ; 
?l(^ ® ott ! bcr §cr ift gat ju gut : 
©c^mud unb ©efd^meibe finb ntc^t ntein« 

"Hd^, ed ift nid^t bet ©(^ntud allein ; 
©ie l^at ein SBefen, eiitcn S3ti(! [o fd(?arf, 
aBie frcut nitc^'«, ba^ id^ blcibeii batf ! 

aWattlye. 
aBBa« btingtd St benn? 35erlanfle fel?r — 

SRep^iftopl^cIe^. 
3* WUV, id^ bStf cine fto^ere 2Ra^t' I 
3d^ l^offe, ©tc 15§t mi^'0 btum nid^t bfltcn. 
3^r 3Wann ift tobt, unb lagt ©ic griitcn, "» 

^'^ Martha has already led the poor girl into one 8in by in- 
ducmg her to conceal the casket from her mother. Mephisto 
now goes a little farther, and through flattering her vanity by 
pretending to tak« her for a lady of rank, draws her again one 
btep nearer to the brink of the preeipice over which he is seek- 
ing to hhrl her. 

**• Adelung prefers 3la^ TlxitaQ, but SRittagc is also used. 

** grfiulciti was formerly applied to young noblewomen, thus 
corresponding to the English title Lady, 

^^ Mephisto accosts Martha and Margaret in the third person 
singular, a mode of address still common in many parts of Ger* 
many among the middle classes. The cold and heartless manner 
in which Mephistopheles delivers his report is well adapted to the 
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aJUrt^c. 
3ft tobt? ba« trcuc ^crj ! O ii>cl> ! 
!l»cin manxi ift tobtl «*> td^ tcrgc^ ! 

ajiargarete. 
«d^ ! licbc grau, t>cr jtocif elt ntd(^t ! 

©0 l^Brt bic traurigc ©cfd^id^f ! 

9Kttrgarcte. 
3d^ m&d^te brum ntein' STag' niii^i Iteben ; 
S35ftrb€ mid^ SScrluft ju Tobc betrftbeu.*** 

greub' mug iJcib^ 8ctb mug grcubc Ijabeu. * " 

a)fart^^e. 
(SrjS^ft mir fdne« Seben^ @d^{ug ! 

(Sr (tegt iu ^bua begraben 
Sieim l^iltgcn Sltttontu«, 
an dncr VDO^Igctocl^teu ©tfltte, 
3um etDig liH^Ien 5Ru^bcttc. *** 



character of Martha $ any one less self-satisfied and selfish than 
she is would have seen through his irony, when he says '^ your 
husband is dead and begs to send his compliments.^' 

^^ In these feeling words Mar^ret exhibits a gentle » yidding 
nature, that prepares the reader for the part she is to play in the 
sad, impending catastrophe. 

*" In accordance with the old adages: 

greub' unb 2cib finb na\)t Sf^ad^Barn ; 
or: grcub* unb Seib flnb cinanber guv S^c flcfleben ; 
or: ^ctnc greube o^nc ?cib; 

or: greub'bringt 2:raucrmtt; which are but so many 
transcriptions of the old Latin line : 

VaB tibi ridenti ! quia mox post gaudia flebis ! 

"* Antonius of Padua was born at Lisbon, August 15th, 1195. 
He was a disciple of the famous Francis of Assist, the founder of 
the order of Franciscan monks. During a voyage to Africa, in 
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9Rart^c. 
$aM i^r fonft nic^ts an mic^ ju bringen? 

9Jiep^iftop^cIe«. 
3a, einc Sittc giop unb fc^^trer: 
gag @ic tod? ia fur i^n breil^imbert a)ie[fcn fingcn ! 
3m fibrigen finb tncine Siafc^en Iccr. 

3Jiart^e. 

2Ba« I )Rid?t ein ©c^auftiid ! Mn ©efd^mcib' ? 
2Ba« icbcr ^anbtoerf^burfd^ im Orunb bc« ©atfele ft)art, 
3wm ^ngcbcnfen aufbetDa^vt, 
Unb licber l^nnflcrt> lieber bcttelt ! *** 

ajiabom, c« tl^ut mix l^evjlid^ leib ; 

aaein er l^at fctn ®ctb »al?r^aftig nid^t bcrjcttcit "• 

aud^ cr bcrcute feinc ?fci^Icr feljr, 

3a/ unb bciammerte fein Unglttcf nod^ bid mc^r. 

aJiargarctc. 
Sld^ ! bag bic Sfftenfc^cn f o ungtiidlidl? [inb ! 



1 220', he was driven by a storm to the coast of Italy, where he 
preached with sufch manrellous effect that, according to the Bo- 
niish legend, the very fishes were moved by his exhortations. 
He died in 1 231, and was canonized the following year by Gregory 
IX. — His remains lie in a silver coffiti, beneath a very master- 
piece of sculpture within the church called the Chiesa del Santo, 
in Padua, and he is still worshipped principally by the Italians 
and the Fortuguestv who considered it one of the greatest possible 
blessings to be buried near so true a saint ! The custom of bury- 
ing within the walls of churches is much more general in Boman 
Catholic countries than in ours, and was not abolished in Some 
and Naples till the beginning of the present century (1809). 

^^ Martha betrays her mean and greedy selfishness^ and loses 
her temper because she is left a widow without a coin or tiinket 
from her husband, who should have starved or begged, she thinks, 
to provide her with something to gratify her greediness or vanity ! 

^*^ To spend, to squander, to lavish. 
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®tm% id? »tfl fflr il>n mand^ 5Rcqutcm '^ nod? bctcn. 

3^r »Sret tocrt^, gtcic^ in btc 6^ gu trctcn : 
3^r fell) ein licben^ronrbig 5t1nb. 

aJiargaretc. 
ad? nein ! bad gel^t j[e^t nod? nid^t an. 

aJie<)i[top^eIc«. 

3ff« nid^t cin 3)iann, fct?'d bcrmcil cin ®alan. 
'6 ift cine ber grogten ^immetdgabcn, 
@o ein lieb ©ing im Irm gn l^ben* ^" 

SKargarete. 
®a« ift bed 8anbed nid^t ter 33rauc^. *" 

aJJep^iftop^eled. 
Sraudj? ober nid^t ! Sd gieBt fid^ aud^. *" 

2Kart^e. 
(SrgS^tt mir boc^ ! 



^^ A B^quiem is usually a mass said for the departed (so called 
from one of the prayers which begins with the words : " Bequiem 
83ternam dona eis"; but the word liere signifies only a shnple prayer 
to be used after a " Pat^r noster/' 

'" Mephistopheles tries to beguile the poor girl's heart by 
flattery. 

(Satan is from the Fi-ench, and means one who loves with dis- 
honorable intentions. 

** lu this simple line Margaret vindicates the character of the 
Germans, who never have been so depraved as the French and 
Italians. The Germans have preserved with a holy veneration 
the traditions of their first heroic race, when people loved and 
were loved with a fervour and a constancy that led the man to 
risk, and the woman to sacrifice everything but morality for their 
love. 

^ ** Custom or not, yet it happens" — an answer truly devilish, 
as its object is to lidicule and sneer at morality. The idiomatic 
phrase : (Sd gtbt ft^ aut^— means lit. '* it gives itself also." 
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^ ftanb an feinem ©tcrbebette ; 
(S« t»ar tt)a« bcffcr old 'oon SUlift, 
Son l^cdbDerfauItem @tvo:^ : atlein er ftatb aid (Sf^xi\i, 
Unb fanb, baB cr n>cit mcl^r nod^ auf ber 3cc^e ^3ttc. **' 
,/2Bic," ricf er, ^mufe ic^ mtd^ Don ©tnnb aud ^affcn, 
@o mcin ©ctocrb^ mein fficib fo }u wriaffcn I 
fld^ ! bte Srmn'rung tdbtet mt(i^. 
ScrgSb' fie mlr nur no^ in bfefem Scbcn ! — 

aKart^c (lorincnb). 
S)er gate ^ann ! tcl(^ ^ab' i^m l&ngft Dergebetu 

aRe))^iftr))^eIe0. 
Mm, tocig ®ottI pc tear me^r ©c^utb^ at« tdj.'^ 

SKartl^c. 
Da« Ifigt er ! 2Ba« ! am SRanb bed ®rab« gu Iflgen ! *» 

3Jfei}^|ifto»)^ete«. 
Sr fabclte gctoiS in lefeten 3^8^"^ ^ 
SBenn id^ nur l^alb ein tenner bin. 
„^ f^attt/' fprad^ cr, „nic^t gum ^citbertreib {u gaffen,. 
(Srft 5l'inber, unb bann S3rot fur fie ju fc^^affcn, 
Unb Srot im aHertocit'ftcn ©inn, 
Unb lonnte nid|^t einmol; mein X^eil in grieben effen/' 

aWartl^e. 
^cit er fo nller SCreu/, fo alter 8ieb' ocrgeffen, 
!Der ^lacfcrei bei Saq unb 5Ra*t ! 

'"^ 2)ie 3e(i^f upon the score, which was genecallj written with 
chalk on a black board. 

"' Scareel J haa Martha forgiven her husband before she calls 
him liar. This fickleness of opinion is highly characteristic, and 
ia common among the low and heartless, who alter their views 
according as it serves their interests, praising one minute and 
abusing the next. 

^ In order to pacify Martha's outburst of passion, Mephisto 
asserts that her good husband *< wandered " at intervals towards 
his end. 
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^i^t bod^r er l^at eud^ ^arjlidf^ bran gtcaifi. ^ 
(Sr \pxa6f : fM^ i^ nun Mg Don WlaHa fling, 
®a bctcf idf f ilr grau unb ftlnbct brftnftifl ; •* 
Und n>ar benn aud^ ber $)immeC flfinftifl, 
^g unfer @d^tff etn tiirlifd^ O^^rjeug fing, 
S)ad einen @d|^ai bee grogen ©uttand fiil^rte. 
^a toarb ber Xopitdtxt i^r Sc^n, 
Unb it^ e<B))fing benn aud^, koie fidf^'d gebS^rte^ 
SWeln tt)o^Igenie^e« *" SE^tl babon." 

9»art]^e. 
ei tt)le? © too? $at er'« blcllcl(^t bergrabett"? 

Wt)f})x^op^tle9. 
3Ber ti>eig^ too nun ed bie )?ier SSJtnbe l^aben ! 
@n f d^9nee t^rSuIein na^m ftd^ feiner on, 
Site er in 3laptl fremb uml^rfpaiicrte ; 
@ie l^at an il^m Dtel Sieb'^ unb Xreu'^ get^n, 
Da§ cr'e bie an fcin felig (5nbe f pftrte. 



'"^ The devH plays upon the word $(a(feret— which may be used 
in the same double meaning as the English word ** trouble." 
Martha says, *' did I not trouble myself enou£;h for him day and 
night ? '' while Mephisto answers, ** oh ! jes ! he thought much 
of an the trouble you gave him." 

*» Fervidly. 

^' Well measured, i.e. my due and proper share. 

"^ She becomes good-tempered and affectionate again, «s the 
thought strikes her that her husband may have buried some 
treasure. 

^ The whole story is of course a mere invention of the devil 
to gratify an infernal whim of amusing himself at Martha's ex- 
pense, and of tormenting her, not indeed by way of reproving 
her selfishness, but simply for the sake of tormenting. 

®ie ^at t^m tntt iWi nnb £ten'9 get^an 

refers to Martha's exclamation. 

$at er f o aUt ZxtVL unb tie!) tetgelf en ? 
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2Rartl>c. 
S5cr ©*clm ! bcr 3Dicb an fchtcn fflnbcrn ! 

if onnt' nic^t fcin f cl(;dnbUd^ 8cben l^inbcm ! ' 

3a fc^t ! bafftr tft cr nun tobt. '^^ 

SBSv' id^ nun jefet an curem ^la^c, 

Sctraurf tc^^ i^n cin jucbtig 3a^r, 

3Sifirte "• bann untcrtoeir nad^ cmcm neucn ®d^afec. 

9J?art^e. 

■a^ ®ott ! tpic bod^ mcin crftcr tear, 

Sinb' id^ ntd^t Icic^^t auf bicfer SBctt ben anbcm I "* 

@« fonntc laum cin ^erjigcr ^larrc^cn fe^n. 

6r licbtc nur ba« atljubielc SDSonbcm, 

Unb frcmbc SBeiber, unb frembcn SBetn, 

Unb bad berflud^te aSBflrfclfptet. 
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"^ A deyil's joke indeed, playing with what is erer one of the 
strongest and least controllable passions in a woman — jealousy. 

■*• He consoles her by suggesting, that after all, her husband's 
death may be very profitable to her. 

"^ 3^4ttg is here taken as an attributive adjective of Qa^x, 
though it should refer to the verb betrauern. *' I would modestly 
mourn for him a twelvemonth." 

"• I would look out. A Germanized French word, only al- 
lowable in a comic style. 

w* @(3{ia(5, meaning " a lover,'' in which sense it is used by the 
lower classes. 

"* In the hopes of finding another husband she begins with 
hypocritical cunning to praise the one just lost, to show in fact 
how she could love and forgive. 

"• Eeferring to the old German adage : 

SSeiber, SBetn unb SBfirfelf^tel 
iSerberben manc^en, loer'd nterlen lotll. 

the last words of which mean ''who will take it as a warning." 
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9lun, nun ! fo lonnf c« gc^n unb ftc^n, 

SBcnn cr cud^ ungcfSl^r \o »icl 

S5on fctncr ®cttc nac^gcfel^cn. 

3d^ fd^mflr cud^ ju^ mit bent SScbitifl 

SBcd^fctr id? felbft mit cud? ben {Ring ! "' 

aWart^^e. 
O, c« beliebt bent ^errn ju f d^erjcn ! "• 

ajie<)^iftop^elc« (t>orfi4>. 
9lun ntad^' id^ ntid^ bei 3^iten fort ! 
®ie ^lelte tDo^l ben Jeufel felbft beim ©ort. •* 



M) t4 j£ yQ^ showed such indulgence to him, and he so much to 
you, it muBt have been a fine marriage ! " A masterly pie^e of 
sarcasm, and justly deserved by Martha who, having quarrelled 
night and day with her husband, now boasts of their* love and 
happiness, and her own indulgence toward;^ him, knowing she is 
safe from contradiction. 

'*' Throughout this wonderful scene the sarcastic irony of the 
devil becomes gradually keener and more venomous: he now 
goes 80 far as to declare that Martha would be a very fit and 
worthy wife for himself; — meaning lliat a woman who could 
enter into the holy bonds of marriage, willing to grant her hus- 
band every freedom to do wrong, in order to have the same licence 
allowed to herself, is indeed a helpmate for the devil. 

The custom of exchanging rings, which was practised by the 
Greeks and Romans, as well as by the ancient German races, 
refers here rather to the betrothal than to the actual marriage- 
ceremony. In many parts of Germany, the interchange of rings 
is entirely dispensed with in the marriage service. This reminds 
us of Butler's satire on the puritanical notions in England during 
the Commonwealth, described in the lines : 

" Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 
With which the unsanctify'd bridegroom 
Is married only to a thumb." — Hudibrat, 

^ Martha seems inclined to take him at his word. 

^ An answer containing much coarse humour. In asking 
Margaret how it is with her heart, the deviPs object is to excite 
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3u ©retc^eit. 

SBie fte^t ed benn mtt i^rem ^rjen ? 

3Karflarctc. 
9Ba« wcint bcr $crr bamit ? 

®u gut«, unfd^ulbige 5ti«b ! *• 

?cbt too^I, i^r grau'n ! 

SJJargarete. 
8cbt tpoljt ! 

O \a%t mir bedf^ gcf d^«b ! 
3d^ mi^p^ gem etn ^eugntg l^abett/ 
$$0, kpie unb tt)ann metit ®^a^ geftorben u»b begraben. 
S(^ *tn Jjpn jc ber Orbnu«g grcunb gctocfcn, 
ajeSd^f fl^ mO) tobt im S33oc^enbiattd^n Jcfcn**^ 

3«/ gute 0rau, burd^ jtDcier 3^"8^tt 3Jiunb 
SBirb gilewcg^ ble aSa^r^eit fujiib, 
^abe no^ gcur einett feinen ®e[ellen, 
!Deii ikujil td^ en(^ bor ben 9iid^t€r fteUen. 

3c<^ biing' il)n f)cx. «" 

« 1,11. ■ I II. I . I , , I. . ■ I . , 

foul and impure thoughts in her innocent mind ; her counter- 
question^ however, proves b^ its simplicity that her heart is still 
strong in its orjginal purity. 

^ T)^e frequent elisions c^ the „tf* is a great poetical liberty 
i^rhich can only b€ pardoned in a Goetbe. The davil's spoech, 
as these elisions would argue^ seems to he written in the 
Viennese dialect. 

^^ Martha is anzious to have a certificate to Aow how, when, 
and where her husband died ; she wishes to comply with the 
rules of respectability, and to eee his decease properly announced 
in the weekly newspaper, where its publication would at the 
same time serve as an advertisement that Mariha is again at her 
own diapoeal. 

. ^ Crime ia heaped i^kxi erime I — Martha takn iwc a 
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O t^ut bad ia I 
3Wcp]^lftop:^clc«. 
Unb Ijter bic Oungfrau ift aud^ ba ? — 
®n brabcr ftnab' ! ip bid gerctft ; 
grSuIcind attc C)5pic^^clt crwcift. »» 

SKargarctc. 
aRilfetc bor bcm ^crrn fd^amrot^ roctbcn. *^ 

aSor tctncm ffSnigc bcr grbcn. *** 

Tlaxtf)t. 
5Da l^lntcmt "• §aud "' in metncm ®arten 
©ottcn ti)ir bcr §errn ^ut abcnb tDartcn. ** 



certificate. Mephisto acknowledges that two witnesses are neces- 
sary to prove a point satisfactorily, and at the same time volun- 
teers a second, in order to bring in Faust as a party to hb tiasue 
of lies. 

^ A provincial expression. gr&u(etn is used with an ,^'* in 
the dative plural contrary to all rules of Grammar. The mean- 
ing of the sentence is, that he is polite to every young lady. 

^"^ In her simple modesty she feels that the presence of so 
gallant a youth ''will make her blush/' so unaccustomed is 
she to the ways of the world. 

'"This fear Mephisto answers by provoking in her those 
''light conceits " that engender pride ; he tells her that with her 
beauty she need not blush in the presence of a kin^. 

*^ A contraction of the words (inter bem. 

"' Though strict grammar requires that all nouns which form 
the genitive in e9 should retain the e in tha dative, yet this role 
is by no means strictly observed. 

^ Observe the use of n?arttn with the genitive. 

Any attempt to enlarge on the particular beauties of this 
scene appears superfluous ; we may, however, observe that its beauty 
does not consist in its metaphors or its Terbal grandeur, but 
rather in the graphic and truthful picture it affords of characters 
that are too real. How striking is the oontrast between Martha 
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@ttage. 

Sauft. 
mt Iff d? toitt'd fSrbem? "« totU'^ balb gc^n ? 

ai^ brabo ! ginb' id^ cud^ in gcucr ? **• 

3n lurgcr 3^'t tft ®ret($cn eucr. 

©cut abcnb f oat' t^r fie bet ^iac^bar 3Rart^n "^ fc^n. 

!Da^ ift cin SBBeib toic au«eriefcn 

3ttm Suppler * unb 3i8^wncrtocfen ! *" 

gauft. 
@o red^t ! 

aJUp^iftopl^cIc^. 
!Dod^ toirb aud^ U)a« »on un^ begel^rt 



and Margaret, between the innocent sympathy of nature's child, 
and the cold dissimulation of the worldly widow. Margaret 
suffers whenever Mephistopheles chooses to provoke her com- 
miseration. Martha too has her sufferings, but they are only 
the anguish caused by jealousy, wounded pride, disappointed 
hopes and covetousness. We pity Margaret, but Martha's griefs 
in spite of her *' Friday looks and Lenten face " excite a smiie 
in us as we fathom her motives, and see through her assumed 
virtue. Contrast has always been the principal ingredient of 
ridicule, the more so when this contrast takes place between 
semblance and reality, an aim and the means of attaining it, a 
contrast by which the appearance is in itself destroyed, and the 
aim deprived of its object. 

**• " Does it (our scheme) progress ? Is it in train ? " The 
verb tDolIen is used here in an idiomatic sense. 

"^ Alluding to the state of excitement into which Faust has 
been thrown on hearing of the progress of their scheme. 

*•* A colloquial form of speech : " At neighbour Martha's." 

^ Beferring not so much to the whole race of gipsies as to 
certain elderly women, who share their character, and are per- 
petually engaged in intrigue. 
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Sawft 
®n IMcnft ift tDol^l bc« anbcm toert^. 

SBir legcn nur cin gattig 3s"fl«fB ntcber, 
35a§ ii)xt^ S^^crrn au^gcrcdttc ©ttebcr 
3n ^abua an ^eirger ©tvlttc ru^n. 

gauft. 
©cl^r flug I S33ir mcrben crft bie SReifc madden milffcn I "• 

aKc<>]^ifto<)^eIe«. 
Sancta Bimplicitas ! "* barum i[t'^ ntd^t gu tl^un ; 
SSejcugt nur, ol^nc bid ju toifjen! "* 

Sauft. 
©cnn @r "* nid^td 93cff cr« ^at, f o ift bcr Pan jerrtffen. 

3RcpMfto»>^cIc«. 
O ^eirgcr 5Wann ! ®a »ar't t^r 8 nun ! ^' 
3ft c8 ba^ crftcmat in curcm geben, 
Dag i^r falfci 3^«8ni6 abgelegt ? 
$abt t^r bon ®ott, bcr 2BeIt unb tt>a« fld& brin bctDcgt, 
SSom aKenfd^cn, toad fid^ t^m in ffopf unb ^erjcn rcgt, 
5Deflnitionen nid^t mit groper £raft gegebcn, 
9Rit fred^cr ©ttrnc, turner Sruft ? 
Unb tooUt t:^r red^t in« Snn're ge^cn, 
$)abt t(>r babon, t^r mii^t c« g'rab' geftcl^cn, 
©0 biet aW Don ©crrn @d^tt>crbt(cin8 2:ob gewugt ! *" 

"® Faust jumps to the conclusion that they must first travel to 
Padua to procure the required certificate. His sense of right is 
not yet entirely gone. 

*" A Latin exclamation meaning : *' how very stupid." 

'** ** Swear to it without knowing anything about it." 

^ Faust is really annoyed at the devil's suggestion , and ac- 
cordingly addresses his guide with the contemptuous er, as he re- 
fuses to fall in with his proposal. 

"*' 2)a stands here for biedmal, or in blefem ^lle. If you refuse 
it on the present occasion you will not be so particular always. 

*^ A grand piece of irony against all metaphysical extrava- 
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gauft. 
S5tt bift unb Mcibft cin gflgncr, «• cm @o»)l^tflc. "^ 

Sa, tDenn man'^ nicbt ein bigd^cn ttefcr toflgtc. 
!iDcnn uiorflcn toirft, in aUcn S^ren^ 
!Ca« amtc ®rct^cn nid^t bct^Sren^ 
Unb aflc © eelenticb' i^r f d^toSrcn ? 

gauft 
Unb gtoar bon f)crjcn. 

9Ject)l^ifto»)l^clc6. 
®nt unb f(3b8n I 
SDann toirb t)on cto'gcr Zxtrf nnb Stcbc, 
5Bon ctngtg fibcTaHntfid^t'acm Jrfebc — *" 
SBirb ba^ oud? f o ton ^crgcn gc^n ? 

gauft. 
2o6 ba« I (S« tt)irb I — SBcnn ii) tmp^ntt, 
gitr ba« ®ef a^I, fflr ba^ ®ett)u^t 
9Jad^ Xiamen fuij^c, feinen flnbc, 
!Eann burci^ bic SSScIt mit alien ©inncn fd^tocffe^ 
5Rad^ alien ^fic^ftcn ffiorten flteifC/ 
Unb biefc ®lut^, »on bcr id^ brcnne, 
Unenblid^r en>ig; etDtg nenne/ 
3ft ba« eIn teupifd^ gfiflcnfptel ? *" 

gances. Nothing could hit Faust harder than such words, es- 
peciallj when uttered by the devil. 

** " For he is a liar, and the father of it." — St. John, viii. 44/ 

^ Nouns with long terminations, derived from foreign lan- 
guages, and taking en in the plural are often used colloquially with 
an e in the singular, thus we have Sefuite, ^l^antafle, ^(tlofo^^e, 

'^^ By using this epithet Mephisto wishes to ridicule that lofty 
Eentiment which recognises in love a divine power that elevates 
the soul to Him who is the source of all love, an assertion cer- 
tainly in direct oppontion to Faust's corse. (Vide Notes 251, 253.) 

''^ So far from hanog offended Faust, Mephistopheles has pro* 
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aRep^ifto))]^eIed. 

Sauft. 
^8r' ! mcrr bit bicg— 
3d> bittc bid>, unb fc^one mctnc Sungc : 
fficr SRc^t bcl^ttcn will, unb l^t nur erne S^W^ 

Unb lomm', id? ^aV bc« @a?n)5ftcn«^ U^bcrbrug ; "* 
5Dcnn bu ^aft Wed^t, t>oriaatt^ well id? mug. *• 



atten.*'^ 



SRargarete an gfan^end 9[rm. iDlart^entttSOte^^t* 

ftop^tit9 auf* unb abf^jietenb. 

aJiargarctc. 
3d^ ffll^r c« ti)o^l, ba§ midf bcr $crr nur fdj)ont^ 

yoked ia him a still more femd excitement which he mistakes 
for the feelings of pure love ! We most admire the reaUj pathetio 
beauty with which the poet describes the intoxicatioa of love, and 
the despair implied by Faust's question at the conclusion : *< Is it 
possible that the whole should be only a tissue of lies'— the devil'S' 
deceitful play ? " 

^ The cold answer which his enthusiasm receives is in strict 
accordance with the character of the ever-denying spirit, w4io' 
knows how soon coarse sensuality will damp all such finely^ 
wrought feelings. 

^^ With these words Faust's fiery nature recognises and suc- 
cumbs to the superiority which the evil spirit has already gained 
over him. 

"'^ @(!(»&ten used for f d^roo^m* The unb here unites lonun with 
the words »mert bit bieg." 

^'^ Faust's powerful resistance is baffled, the struggle has ter- 
minated against him. We have seen at times a sense of his 
moral dignity flashing up within him, but he is at last compelled 
to submit to Mephisto who, as the personification of doubt and 
sensualism, now assumes the mastery over his conquered foe. 

'^ This first garden-scene e^dubits (Goethe's wonderful power 
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^crab fid^ ISpt, mid^ ju bcfd^amcn. 

®n 5Rcifenber ift fo getool^nt/ 

Stud ©iitigfeit ffirlteb ju ncl^mcn; 

3c^ tociB gu gut, baB foldl^ crfa^mcn 9Kann 

STOcin arm ©efprad^ ntd^t untcrl^alten lann. •" 

Sauft 
(gin SBIid i>ott bit, @ln SBort mel^r untcrl^SIt, 
ai« attc ffieig^it bicfcr SBelt. *'* 

@r f iigt i^re $anb. 

Sfftargarete. 
Sncotttinobirt cud^ ni^t ! SBic fftnnt il^r fie nur fiiffcn ? 
®ic ift f gcitftig, ift f raul^ ! 
%Sa^ \)aV id^ nict^t fd^on aUe^ fd^affen muff en I 
35ie SUiuttcr ift gar gn genau. *" 

®e(en )ooriiber. 

in diving into the secret depths of human nature, and bringing 
up like so many glittering pearls the choicest treasures of our 
hidden feelir.gs. 

This double scene, in which, be it noticed, the lovers pass al- 
ternately before us three several times, each time exhibiting their 
various characters in exquisite contrast, must be considered as one 
of the most charming creations of poetry. The Gennans have 
ofLen been accused of too great minuteness in describing psycho- 
logically the development of the passions, but though no htep is 
wanting in the gradual development of Margaret's pure love, and 
Faust's fervid passion, or of Martha's vulgar lust, and Mepliisto's 
fiendlike satire, the charge can hardly be brought against Goethe ; 
nor has he indulged in any of that hair-splitting sentimentality, 
or rhythmical profusion of words, which we so frequently meet 
with in modem German authors. 

'^ This modest confession heightens Margaret's beauty, for 
one of the finest qualities of beauty is unconsciousness. 

'^ Confessing that even wisdom becomes an easy prey to 
passion, which is ever foremost in bringing into conflict the two 
antagonistic elements of our nature, the spirit and the fiesh. 

•** Alluding to the common household work which she is 
obliged to do, in order to help her mother. If wa compaie jbhe 
artless statement from the lips of an innocent, contented ^r\ 
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Unb i^r, raetn §crr, i^r reift f o immerf ort ? " 

ad?, bag ®ctt)crb' unb ^flic^t un« baju trcibett ! 
aJiit tt)ie Die( ©d^jmcrj bcrislt man mand^cn Ort ^" 
Unb barf bod? nun cinmal nid^t bleiben ! 

aJtart^c. 
3n rafd^n 3a^rcn gci^t'^ tpo^l an, 
@o urn unb urn fret burd? bie SBelt gu ftreifen ! 
©oci^ Kmmt bic bSfc 3^it ^cran, 
Unb fxc^ ate $)agcftolj "^ attcin jum ®rab' ju fd^Icifcn, 
S)ad ^at nod^ Jteinem n>o^Iget^aii; 

5Kcp]^ifto})l^clc«. 
aWit Oraufen fct?' td^ bad bon toeiten. 

aWart^c. 
©rum, tt)crt^cr Apcrr, bcrat^et cuc^ in ^ctten ! •'* 

©e^en t)oriiber. 



with the boasting, " heaven-storming '* reasoning of Faust, we 
must deduce the moral that it is wisest to fulfil our duty cheer- 
fully in whatever position of life Providence has been pleased to 
place us. 

"* Then you are constantly travelling, you have no rest, no 
comfort ; both are at your command, " if you choose to avail your- 
self of them." Though she thinks her ultimate object very 
artfully concealed, yet she has to deal with one who is quite her 
match. 

**' Mephisto understands the hint, and amuses himself in ex- 
citing her hopes. 

**» A Bachelor. 

*^* Giving Mephistopheles a hint that he had better seize his 
opportunity before the chance is gone. If we compare the part« 
acted by the two pairs what a contrast we find. In Margaret a 
bashful, diffident, innocent love, which grows gradually into 
frantic passion. In Martha a seducing bad-concealed lust, which 
ultimately becomes utterly uncontroliable. 
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aWargarctc. 
3a, au« ben Slugciir au« bcm ©inu ! ** 
Die $3flid^leit ift cud^ gelSufifl ; 
SlQein i^r ^abt bet i^teunbe ^ufig, 
@te finb berftSnbifler/ aU id^ bin. 

gauft. 
O :6efte ! glaube, toad man f o t)erft5nbig nennt, 
3ft oft mc^r ©tcllcit unb Staxifxnn. *^ 

SDlaxgaxtit. 

mt? 

gauft. 
ad^, bag bic ©nfatt, ba| btc Unf*ulb nic 
©idb fclbft unb l^rcn ^eirgcn SSJcrt^ crfcnnt ! 
J)a6 !Dcmut^, 5WicbrigIcit bic ^Bc^ften ®abcn 
SDer licbeboH au^tl^cilenben 3iatur -- '^^ 

5Uiargaretc. 

5Dcnft tl^r an mid; ein 2Iu8cnbJi(fd;crt nur, 

3d^ toetbc ^txt genug an cud^ ju bcnfen :^aben. *'• 

?5auft. 

3I)r fe^b n>o^I oiel allein ? 



^ Hefening to the proverb : 9u« ben ^itgen, an9 ben @tnn. 
In her diffidence she thinks it impossible that a learned man 
like Faost should lavish upon her more than mere courtesies. 

^ What deep truth ! how happy might Faust have been had 
he himself ever believed in the tiiith of his affection. What 
seems &o very learned, is often nothing but vanity, narrow-minded- 
ness. — Vanitas Vanitatum ! — The word i)erjlfitibig does not here 
mean sensible, or reasotiahle, but rather learned as in the expres- 
sion „etn loerfl&nbiger ST^ann." 

^ Faust suddenly becomes a changed man. He now seems 
able to regard humility, innocence, and simplicity as nature's best 

gifts- 

**' The diminutive MS(uflcitbttrf(^ctt" is here of great poetic beauty : 

** you may think of me but one little moment — / in my humble 

lot, shall have too much time to think of you." Words that be* 

tray the impression Faust has already made on her heart. 
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3a, unf re 2Birtlj[d|^aft Ift nur Hein, 

Uitb bod^ tDiK fie bcrfcl^n fci>n. 

aS3ir l^Ben leine ^iagb ; mug lod^en, fegett/ ftriden 

Unb nfi^n, unb laufcn fril^ unb frot ; "* 

Unb meme 'IRutter ift in oKen @tu(fen 

@o accurot ! 

Kid^t bag fic iuft fo fc^r fid> cinjufc^rSnlcn fyxt 

SBtr fdnntcn un^ tDcit c^t at^ anbrc rcgcn 

aJJciit SSatcr l^intcrtteg cin l^flbfd^ SScrmSgcH/ 

®n ^fiu^c^^en unb cin ©Srtd^cn bor ber ©tabt. 

®od^ l^ab' id^ jiefet f o jicmtidj^ ftiCe STagc ; 

SWcin SSrubcr ift ©olbat, 

aWcin ©c^mcftcrd^en ift tobt. 

3(^ ^tte mit bent ^b too^ meine liebe 9{ot^ ; 

T)oci|^ ilbern&l^m' id^ gem nod^ einmal ade $tage, 

©0 iieb tear mir ba6 5linb. 

gauft. 

@tn (SngeO loenn bir'd glidf^ I 

aWargarcte. 

3c^ jog c§ auf, unb l^erjlid^ liebf e« ntid^. 

(5« mar nad^ meine« 95aterd SEob geboren ; 

!SDie aJiutter gaben toir yjerloren, • 

@o elewb, toie fic bantate lag, 

Unb fie erl^olte pd^ fcl^r langfant, nad^ unb na^. 

3)0 lonnte fic nun nidj^t bran benlen, 

3Da6 arme aBiirmd^cn felbft ju trSn!en, 

Unb fo crjog i6f'^ ganj aUtin, 

Win aJiild^ unb ffiaffer; fo toaxV^ mein. 

9luf uteinem Wcm, in meinem ©d|^oog 

SSar'd frcunblid^, i(Cfpdtt, loarb grog. 

gau ft. 
SDu fyift getoig bae rcinfle ®lfldt entpfunben. 

^ @^at obsolete for f^&t. 
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©oc^ an^ getoig gar mand^c fc^mcre ©tunben. 

®e« 0ctnen fflJtege ftanb ju 3?ad^t 

an mcincm 33ctf , e^ burfte laum fid& regen, 

iffiar ici^ ertoad^t ; 

S5alb mu^f id^'6 tranlcn, balb e^ ju mir Icgcn, 

33alb, tDenn'6 nid^t fd^toicg, bom 33ett' auffte^n, 

Unb tcinjelnb in ber iammer auf unb nieber ge^n^ 

Unb \xixif am Sage f c^on am S3afd)trog fte^n ; 

®ann auf bem 9Jtarlt unb an bem 5)crbe forgen, 

Unb immcrfort, wie l^eut jo morgen. 

i)a gent's, mein $err^ nid^t immer mut^ig gu ; 

!Cod^ fd^medt bafftr ba« effcn, fd^medft bie 9tu^\ ^ 

Oel^cn toorilbcr. 

ajiartl^c. 
Die armen SBeiber finb bod^ iibd bran : 



*** What can be finer than this simple, natural picture of a 
good girl's every ► day life, busying herself with domestic matters, 
her whole thoughts given up to the care of a kind but austere 
mother, and to the rearing of a tender infant, who in spite of all 
her care had sunk gradually to the grave — her father too she had 
never seen — ncf wonder then she felt alone in the world, yet she 
wag contented, and willingly plodded on through duties that 
never varied, never ceased, happy that she could be a help to her 
mother,, and glad when she could find an ear to listen to her tale 
of early sorrows. The silent amazement with which Faust 
listens to the simple story of one who, girl though she was« had 
gone through all the tenderest and holiest duties of a mother, 
and had undergone a woman's sorrows, may for the moment allay 
our fears as to the fate of her lover. 

Besides the poetic beauty, there is a mine of sound, practical 
sense throughout these lines ; they show us what should be the 
education of tha girls of the middle classes : let them be taught, 
like Margaret, that it is in their power to make the humblest 
home an abode of contentment and happiness by their asuduity, 
meekness, tenderness and love, and truly they will find a much 
higher consolation than poor Margaret claimed for herself. 
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gin ^pagcftolj ift fd^lDcrlid^ gu bclc^ren. '• 

a)2c»)^tftop^clc5. 

e^ fame mx auf cure^ Oleid^cn an^ 
ajiid^ cine^ Scffcm gu bcle^ten. '" 

9Rart^e. 

©agt g'rab', mein ^ert^ IfaU i^r noc^ ntc^t« gefunben ? 
^at fid^ ba^ $crj nid^t irgettbtpo gcbunbcn ? 

5Da^ ©prid^tDort fagt : gin cigncr |)erb, 

gtn bra»c« 2Bcib, ftnb @olb unb ^erien tt>crt^. "^^ 

3d^ meine, ob ttix niemal^ Siift bef ontmen ? 

Tian Ifat mid^ ubcraQ rcd^t IjSflid^ aufgcnommen ? 

aWart^e. 
3df? mcttte fogen: SO?arb'« nie grnft.in'eiirem $crgcn? 

^Tiit grauen foil man fid^ nie nntevfte^n ju f^ergcn, 

iJJartl^e, 
9ld^, iljr bcrftc^t nti^ nfd^t ! 

3Wep]^iftop^eIce. 

®aS t^ut mir ^er jlid^ ieib ! 



^* Martha again appears, and still coaxing her companion ; she 
finds him rather a difficult hachelor to deal with, and she there- 
fore plies him with hints and insinuations still broader than 
before. 

^ The evil spirit is of course jesting with her. 

°^^ There are several adages in German expressing the same 
idea ; thus : 

@igencr $ecrb ip ®oIbc8 n?cTt^. 
or: (Sin fromm 2Sct6 fatin man rait ®olb iiid^t ilbcrroicgcn. 
or : ©in t})xhax gran toon @ittcn \6)on 

Unb (>&ndli($ ift bed SJ^anned ^on. 
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®o^ id^ Derftel/ — bag i^r fc^r gfltij fete. , 

Sauft 
£)u lonnteft mt^^ o KetRer (Sngel, totetetf 
®(etd^ ol^ id^ in ben ©orten tarn? 

Sffiargaretc. 
©al^t il^r e« nid?t? ic!^ fd^Iug bte Wugen nicber. 

gauft 
Unb btt t)erge W bte grcfl^it, bte Ic^ m^m, 
©a0 fld^ ble gred^^it unterfongcn, 
8[U bu iftngft au« bem T^om gcgangcn ? 

3Kargarete. 
3d^ tt>ar beftitrst, mir toar bad nte gefd^^n ; 
Sd lonnte uiemanb Uebeld Don mir fagen. 
ad^ ! bad?t' id^r l)at er in beinem Sctragen 
SBad gred^ed, Unaitft&nbiged gefe^n ? 
Sd fc^ien il^n gletd^ nur aniun>anbe[n^ 
ajiit blefer ^ime g'rabe l^tn gu l^anbeln. 
OefteV W^ bod?, id? anictc n:d(;t, Vra5 ftci^ 
3u eurem SSortl^eil ^ier ju regen gteic^^ begonnte ; 
SlQetn gett)ig, ic^ toar red^t b&f auf mid?, 
2)aB ic^? auf cuc^ nic^?t b5fer toeroen lonnte. ** 



^* The nv'hole of this dialogue is highly characteristic of both 
actors. How very different is the conduct of the cold scheming 
widow, who tries to gain not the heart but the hand of the 
stranger, to that of the simple straight -forward Margaret, who 
does not dare to indulge even in the thought of gaining or de« 
serving the love of one so noble as Faust. 

"^ This old form of ,M9Vxntn'* is also found occasionally, in 
the works of Gellert* the celebrated fabulist, Wielandf and others. 

*• How inimitable is Margaret's confession of her growing 
love. 

*Bora 1716, ith of July at Haynichen, near Freiberg, ia Saxon j; oMit IStb of 
December, 1709. 

t Bom 1733, 6th of September, at Oberholzheim, a village belonging to the tenitory 
of the town of Biberacb ; obiit 20th of January 1813. 
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gauft 
©fig IHcbc^cn ! 

Sagt ebtmal ! 

etc ^ffftdt cine etcruBIumc unb git|)ft bie ©Wttcr ab, etn« nadj fc 

anbcrn. "^ 

Sauft. 

ffia« foil ba«? eincn ©traug? 
War0arete« 
Stefaif e4 foil nut m ©pieL 

Sauft. 
2Bic? 

SJiargarete. 

®e^t ! ilft ladl^t mi6f avi9, 
&t ru^ft nnb tnurmelt. 

Sauft. 
^a« murmelft bu? 

aRatflarctc (^arbiaiu). 

Sr Ucbt mtd^ — 8iebt mid^ nid^t 

gauft 
T)u l^otec^ §immcWangcfid^t ! 



"^ It is a general custom for lowers to consult flowers as a 
sort of oracle, as to whether their love is returned or not. The 
plan adopted is simple enough. A starflower, which seems to be 
the fayourite, is selected, and the person consulting it repeats the 
words : 

Ox ikbt nttd^ )»on ^er^en 

S^t ©Emergen, 
3a— obcr Slcin I 

a single leaf is picked off at each recurrence of the words Sfa and 
fftdn, and the answer of the oracle is yss or no, as 3a or iRein is 
pronounced on pulling the last of the leaves. This childish game 
of love is introduced by the poet to show the simplicity and in- 
nocence of Margaret's nature. 
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SJiargarctc (fa^>rt fort). 
gicbt mid^ — 9itd^t — 8icbt mi6) — ^Jlidf^t — 

^ad le^te 9Iatt audni^fenb, mit ^olber greube. 
gr licbt mid) I 

gauft 
3a, tnein itinb ! 8ag biefc« Slumcnwort 
5Dir ®6ttcrau«ft)rud^ fcin ! gr ticbt bic^ ! 
aScrfteWt bu, toa« bad ^eifet? (Sr Itcbt Did^ ! 

(Sr fagt i]j>rc betben $Snbc. »» 

aJJargarete. 
JKid? flbcriauft'8 ! "• 

Sauft 
O fd^aubre nid^t I Sap bief en Slid , 
iJaS bief^n |)&ibebru(I bit fagcn, 
ffiad unau^^red^lid; ift : 
@id^ l^injugebcn ganj unb einc SBonne 
3u fil^lcn, bic cmig fein mu§ ! 
©Dig I — 3bt Snbe tDurbc 3Serjtt)eifIang f etn. 
5»cin, f ein gnbe ! «cin Cnbe I "~ 

SRargarete bvilift t^m bte ^5nbe, mad^t Tt^ (o@ nnb I5uf t meg. @r fie^t 
einen ^vgenblicf in ^ebaitten, bann folgt er i^. 



*^ Fau8t, carried away by Margaret's pretty childbh ways, and 
in raptures with the issue of the oracle, bursts forth into a passion- 
Ate declaration of his love, and wishing to impress upon her the 
^ole power; the whole weight of that feeling which gives up 
life to life, he asks her with solemn earnestness : << Doest diou 
kaow all the meaning of the words, ^ lovet thes ? '* — while at the 
same moment he seizes both her hands in his, to impart to her, 
as it were by the magnetie power of his touch a portion of the 
overwhelming love with which hb hewt is filled. 

'^ Her exclamation : << I shudder,'^ seals her doom. It betrays 
that an overpowering love, so overpowering indeed that it will 
lead to any saovifiee, has bound her ^m that moment to Faust 
Imt ever. 

'"' Those wwds with all their simplicity are full of burning 
passion, and contain a deep poetical beauty. This portion of the 
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3R a r t ^ e {lommenb). 
35ic 'Jladft Wi6)i an. 

3a, unb toir tooUcn fort. 
gjJart^e. 
3(!^ bat' cud^r langcr l^icr ju Hcibcn ; 
aUcta e« ift eln gar ju bSfct Drt. 
g^ Ift, al« :^5ttc nicmanb nid^t^ ju treibcn 
Unb nidf^tg ju f dl^affen, «^^ 
ai« auf bc3 'iWad^barn ©d^ritt unb 5£ritt ju gaffen, 



scene may be compared with the glowing account which Eve 

fives of her sensations on first discovering Adam. (Paradise 
lost, Book IV. 475.) All that the epic poet expressed in the 
words 

" ...thy |[entle hand 

Seized me — I yielded" — 

is beautifully amplified in Goethe's dramatic masterpiece, and the 
reader cannot but be struck with the extreme power of the line, 

*' Let this pressure of the hand tell thee what is inexpressible/' 

and with the terror with which Faust remembers that his happiness 
may not be eternal ; the thought of Adam's curse overcomes him, 
and despair is mingled with his joy, as the fallen man bewails 
with fearful remorse his lost eai;thly immortality. Throughout this 
contest between the extremes, Hftppiness and despair, we cail trace 
symbolically the interference of the evil spirit, who hates the 
very idea of happiness, to whom the sight of bliss is torment; 
thus, we find throughout the same fiend who " eyed with jealous 
leer" our first parents *' imparadised in one another^s arms," 
now marring with maddening doubts the enraptured dreams of 
Faust. 

^^ This is a violation of the general rule " dusB negationes 
affirmationem faciunt" — a rule which, though contrary to the 
spirit of the German language, is always observed by modem 
writers : here the words mean <' as if everybody had nothing to 
do." The repetition of the negative strengthens rather than 
destroys the negation in such passages, and numerous instances 
of this use occur in Gellert, Schiller, Elopstock and Wieland. 
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Unb man Icmmt tnS ®mV, tote man ft(]^ immcr ftctlt. *" 
Unb unfcr ^firdf^cn ? 

3ft ben ©ong k>«5rt aufflcfloflctt- 
aWutl^toia'flc ®ommcrt)5flcl I 

aKartl^c. 

(gr f c^cint tl^r gctooflcn. *" 

Unb ftc i^nt andj^. ®a« ift bcr «auf bcr ©eft ! ~* 



(Sin (SartenHnd^en. 

SD^ ft T g a r e t e f prtngt herein, fleet t fid^ Winter bie Sr^fire, ^&(t btc ginger, 
f^i^ an bie Si^^en, unb gndt bnrd^ bie SRifee. 

Snargarete. 
@r lommt I 

? a u ft (lommt). 
3(d^ @d^etm, f o ned ft bu ntid^ I 
5CrcfP i(^ bid? ! 

@r tiigt fie. 

SJUrgarctc 

(i^n faffenb iinb ben ^ng guriidgeBenb}. 

aSefteraSann! bonC)ergen licb' id^ btd&!«" 



^'^ Disappointed by the stranger's evasive answers, and enviouB 
of the happiness of the other pair, the good matron attempts to 
hide her chagrin under the cloak of respectability, which she 
makes an excuse alike for bringing her own unpromising suit to 
a close, and interrupting that of her more successful friend. 

^ Observe the envy expressed in these words. 

^ This IB a pretty comfort indeed for the lustful and pming 
widow J 

^ We are reminded throughout this scene of the happiuess, 
frankness and innocence of Paradise. We have already been 
led to compare the words and sensations of Margaret with those 
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a»ei|)Mflo))MIe8 f ro))ft an. 

gauft (ftam^fcnb). 
SSBcrba? 

®ut ^eunb I 

Sauft 
®n Stater 1 "• 

& ift tool^I 3ett ju fct^tben. 

SWartl^c (tommt). 
3a, c« ifl f»)fit, mein C)CW' 

gauft 
!})arf i<lf tndf nidft geleiten ? 

51Korgarctc. 
!Dic 3Ruttcr toftrbe mi(i^ — &bt »c^I ! 

gauft 

Ttn^ i(Sf benn ge^n ? 
l^bt mo^I ! 

aWart^c. 
abc! 



of Milton^s Eve, but we must have been struck also by the close 
resemblance between the two characters. 

Fattst who had once cursed all the brighter side of human life, 
the blissful feeling of hope, the comforting virtue of patience, 
naj, even the deepest delights that a tender love can impart, is 
beginning to acknowledge to himself that pure and noble feel- 
ings may still exist, that man may still be rendered really happy, 
when, at the very moment this change of feeling is taking place, 
the devil suddenly reappears and the unhappy man is again dragged 
do^a from the spiritual heaven to which Margaret's last simple 
words had raised him. 

^ Though the devil here styles him his good friend — Faust 
lays aside all conventional politeness, and gives him his real 
name. 
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3)7argatete» 

aiuf balbig ©ieberfc^n ! 

gauft unb TlepWo)?^tii» ab. 
3Kargarete. 
'iDu Uebcr ®ott ! toa6 f o cm 3Rann 
9itc^t allc^, aUc^ benfen fann ! 
Scfd^fimt nur ftc^' td^ bor il^m ta, 
Unb fag' gu alien ©ad^en {a. 
S3in boc^ cin arm, rnitoiffeab flinb, 
SSeflrcife nic^t, toa^ cr an mir finb't. ^ 



aSalb unb 086Ie. 
5* aw ft (attcin). 

grl?abner Ocift/ bu gabft mir, gabft mir attc«, 
9Barum id^ bat ^ ®u l&aft mir nid^^t umf onft 

^ Margaret left alone to her own thoughts compares herself 
to the highly gifted Faust, and feels how ignorant and inferior 
she is. The word arm, poor, does not refer to poverty in earthly 
goods, hut to her spiritual or mental poverty, which she cannot 
hut contrast with Faust's great learning. And here again Goethe 
exhibits in Margaret the same feeling of subordination to the 
stronger sex, that Eve felt when she confessed 

" How beauty is excelled b^r^manly graoe 
And wisdoiDi which alone is truly &iii." 

Goethe wishes to exhibit each sex in its own proper light, and 
has chosen the same distinguishing characteristics as Milton : 

"Eor contemplation he, and valonr formed, 
For softness she, and sweet attractiye grace." 

(Paradise Lost IV. 297.) 

^ The following monologue, written in Iambic verses of five 
feet, without rhymes, was composed after Goethe's return from 
Italy. The spirit which Faust here addresses in his retirement 
is the spirit of nature, and not as Diintzer accepts, the spirit of 
earth, who spoke the overwhelming words : (See Note 30) 

>** Thou art equal to the spirit thou canst conceive, and not to me ! " 

Otherwise we are unable to explidn the positive contiadiction between 
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!Deht Slugcftd^t tm (Jcucr ^ jugetDcnbet 

®abft mir bie ^rrtic^c giatur jum ftSntgreid^f 

.<lraft, fie ju fil^lcn, ju genlc^en* iJiidjt 

Mt ftannenbcn ^^efuc^ crfaubft bu mir, 

SBcrgSnneft mir in i^rc ticfe SSruft, 

SBic in ben 95uf en einc« greunbd pt f d^auett. *^' 

Du fa^rft bie 9iei^c ber Scbenbigen 

9Jor mir borbei, unb lel^rft mic^ meinc Sriibcr 

3m ftiUen Sufd^, in ?uft uttb SBaff er fennen. 

Unb wemt ber ©turm im 3Balbc brauft «nb fnarrt, 

!Cie 5Riefenfl4te prjenb giad^barafte 

Unb iRad^barftimme quetfc^enb nieberftreift, 

Unb iljrcm gall bum^jf l^o^I ber ^iigel bonnert, 

t> am fii^rft bu mid^ gur fici^ernipdijle, getgft 

tho contempt which the spirit of earth displayed towards Faust, 
in refusing to enter into any agreement with him, and the grati- 
tude which Faust now expresses to this spirit for haring already 
granted him all he desired ; for this as well as for other reasons, 
which we give in Note 610, we decide that the spirit here invoked 
is the spirit of Nature, that is, the soul of the Universe, 

The thanks can on no account be addressed to Mephistopheles, 
as the devil cannot be taken as a messenger of that spirit of 
earth who weaves the living garments of God, 

Love has now for the first time made Faust dimly acquainted 
with the Almighty ; he feels himself indeed nearer to his philo- 
sophical conception of a deified nature, but still does not believe in 
a higher power — standing abotb nature* He does not in fact 
go further than Plato when he uttered his celebrated words : 

** " Thou who hast turned thy countenance towards me in 
fire" — ^the fire referring to the fire of his burning love.g 

•'° These lines prove clearly that Faust is not addressing a 
spirit that merely fashions matter into the forms in which it 
appears to our eyes, but one which forms, as it were,] a linked 
sfiritual chain by which aU naiiwi^s works are oonneeted, in 
shdrt, the spirit of nature. He feels himself able now to look 
on nature's mysterious working, " as into the bosom of a friend*" 
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3Rid^ bann mtr fctbft/ unb utciner ctgncn SBruft 

©c^tmc, ticfc ffiunbcr Sffnen \ii). •" 

Unb ftetgt bor mcincm SSIid bcr rcfnc 50ionb 

33cfSnfttgcnb l^rflbcr, fd^tocbcn ntir 

SSon OelfentDinben; aud bent feud^ten 3)ufd^, 

!Ccr aSomcIt ftlbcmc ©eftaltcn auf, 

Unb Itnbcm bcr 33ctracl^tung ftrcngc Suft. •" 



'" There is an old eaying: '' homo solus, aut deus, aut demon/' 
and we know of no truer description of the effects of solitude* 
Solitude* must either bring a reasonable being nearer to his Creator 
or plunge him into melancholy and despair, and this according 
as he harbours, or has banished from his heart the comfort of 
religion. Solitude has ever been sought by superior men; 
among the Heathen philosophers Socrates cherished solitude, as 
Plato tells us in his dialogue '* De Amore." Diogenes sought 
it in his cask, Cicero in his Tusculum, and many others have 
known well her sweet delights. Pliny made her a pretext ** vacare 
deo et studiis," Holy men, as Jerome, Chrysostom, Cyprian 
and Austin all join in bidding us to seek her tranquil comforts, 
and greater than these, the divine psalmist, the man after Gk>d's 
own heart, avuled himself of her solace. Now, we find Faust 
harassed and perplexed seeking a refuge amidst its soothing in- 
fluence. 

The analogy between his own feelings, and the gloominess of 
the cavern to which he has retired for shelter amid the storms 
and thuuderings of nature, is wonderfully drawn out. 

Love has made him acquainted with feelings hitherto unknown, 
and the mental struggle that ensues has compelled him to seek 
for solitude. Far from every human being he lives to his thoughts 
and begins to realize the paradox of Scipio, '^ nunquam minus 
solus, quam quum solus, *^ he studies nature, and the contempla- 
tion of her book lays before him the tranquil waters of the 
brook, the peaceful air, the solenm woods with their soulless in- 
habitants — then his thoughts pass on to his fellow creatures, and 
at last to his own self. 

*^' This fine passage is undoubtedly an alluuon to Ossian's 

*See J. Or. Zimmennann's celebrated philosophical woi^ on Solitude in four volumet, 
fall of a deep moral and rhetorical beauty. 
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. O bag bem 3J{enf(^en ntd^M SoOIommned koivb, 
empfinb' tc^ nun. IDu gabft ju btcfcr ffionne, 
Die mid^ ben ®6ttern nay nnb n&^r *" bringt, 
SRtr ben ®ef&^rten, ben td^ fct;on ntd^t mel^r 
(Sntbe^ren fann^ n)enn er ^kidf, tatt unb fred|^/ 
9Rtd(^ bor mtr [elbft emiebrigt, nnb ju 3li6^U, 
^lit einem SBortl^auc^/ beine ©aben toanbelt ''^ 
Cr fad^t in metner 33mft ein milbe^ ffeuer 
91a* jenem fd^Snen 93Hb flefd^Sftig an. •** 
©0 taurar td^ bon SBegierbe ju ®enu§, 
Unb im @enu§ Derfd^modl^t' td^ nad^ SSegierbe. •* • 



<^ silYershadowed forms of ages past approaching the hill of 
ghosts on gloomy clouds." 

Compare this address to the moon with that commented on 
in Note 14. 

, «» See Note 76. 

*^^ These lines clearly express the conflict between the antago- 
nistic principles in our nature, and teach that nothing but the 
strongest faith can rescue us from the evil tendency within us. 

^^<^ There is no happiness for Faust. In his retirement he 
might perhaps have discovered some ray of light amid the 
mysterious darkness of his exbtence, or some soothing occupa- 
tion for his mind in its restless uncertainty — ^but no — his soul, 
filled with raging passion, bums only for sensual gratification ; 
his serenest and loftiest feelings are marred by grovelling desire, 
and torturing doubt — and alas! with him errors of whatever 
class they be, run ever to extremes, as he can summon no power 
of reason based on and fortified by religion, to temper their 
headlong course. 

616 t( '^u^Q Faust reels from desire to enjoyment, and in enjoy-- 
ing he languishes for desire," in accordance with the devil's 
words commented on in Notes 312-316. — ^Faust feels himself 
driven on to a criminal enjoyment, which he knows will never 
a^rd him any real satbfaction ; but will, with each attempt at 
gratification, only fan his passions to aflame of redoubled violence^ 
and thus render his case more hopeless, and himself more un- 
happy than ever. 
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$abt ii^r nun bolb ba§ 8eben g'nug gcfu^tt ? 
S33ie lann'^ cud? in bte gauge freucn ? 
g^ ift tool^l gut, bag ntan'^ ctnntal }3robtrt ; 
'Daun aber toicbcr ?u tDO^ 5Reucm ! *^' 

Sauft. 
3c^ tooHt', bu l^atteft me^ ju tl^un, 
3ll« mid^ ant gutcn STag gu ^jlagen. "* 

Nothing is so grand in Goethe's conception of Faust as this 
continual consciousness of what the evil spirit intends to do. It 
is thus that Goethe represents the Toice of conscience, that is 
ever at W4»rk within us^ now warning, now advising. In the 
Paradise Lost, too, we have the same picture painted perhaps 
more graphically, hut still the same ; though the conscience which 
guided and protected our first parents in their state of innocence 
is impersonated in the Archangel Eaphael, who 

" Through the vast ethereal sky, 
" Sails between worlds and worlds, with steady wing"— 

to aid weak mortals by his warning voice. God has indeed left 
man's destiny to his own free-will, but knowing how mutable and 
infirm this is, He has giyen him hoth reason and conscience to 
control it, and woe to those who refuse to allow to conscience the 
upper hand in its conflict with the flesh ; the consequences must 
and will he as ruinous to tiie Individual as Adam's fall was to 
Bwmanxt/y, What in Milton'a work is represented as intuition 
from higher beings, is in Faust that inward voice, whidi is our 
surest guide in every doubtful momenta 

**' In this scene Mephisto calls to his aid his most pungent 
sarcasm, to induce Faust to leave his retirement, as he cannot 
approve of so much meditation, or of such frequent commutiings 
with his conscience. 

®'® The expression ^am guten 2^ofi"— means here " in the broad 
daylight." We cannot agree with those who give to »,Sut" in 
this passage its more literal meaning "happy, good," as this 
would ha in total contradiction to the spirit of the complaint ex- 
pressed in these lines of tbo preceding monologue : 

„@r fac^t in meiner ©ruji etn ttJifbeS geuer 

*>M6i jcnem fct>i)ncn Silb gefd^Sfttg an." 
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4 

3lm, nun ! id^ laff btd^ gcme rul^n ; 
©u barfft mir'« nid^t im (5rnftc fagcn. 
Sin bit ©efellen, unljolb, barfd^ unb toil, 
3ft toa'^rtid; tt)eni9 ju berlieren. 
Den gan^en Sag l^at man bie ^cinbe belt ! 
2Ba6 it^m gefSat unb tt)a« man laffcn foil, 
ttann man bem $crrn nie an ber Slofe fpiiren. 

ganft. 
S)a6 tjt fo iuft bcr red^te Zm ! 
gr tola m>d^ 3)anl, ba| cr mid^ cnnii^irt. ^'^ 

3J?et>l^iftopl>eUd, 
SBtc l^fitt'ft bu, armer (Srbenfol^n, 
33ctn ?cben oljnc mid^ gefilljrt? 
aSom ^tib^rab^ «^ ber Smaginatton 
§aV id; bid^ bod^ auf 3stteu lang curirt ; 
Unb tt)fir' id^ ntd^t, fo toar'ft bu fc^on 
S3on biefem (grbboU abf^jajirt. «^» 

®^® This part of the poem is again much older in style as well 
as in versification, for the flowing Iambic line and its blank 
verses are given up, and a rhyming irregular metre is adopted in 
its stead ; foreign words as „cnit^iren, curircn/' are again introduced. 

*** The word „^b«frab8" is derived from frttbcn, or IttBbeItt, to 
scratch, and according to Campe means *^ a quick and hasty ap- * 
propriation" (lln{l(^mgen) ; this explanation, however, appears to 
us erroneous, and the word refers entirely to the wild unrestrained 
flight of the imagination, as in the word ^ibbeRo^f (a fretful, 
irritable person.) We often find the dialectio^ibelcfrabS (crawl- 
ing, creeping) used instead of the purer form ^ribSlrabS. This 
word, it should be observed, as also SBirtoarr (confusion), 3^^^^^ 
(zigzag), 3)^tf«J6mafd5 (mixture), ©dJntdf^nadP (nonsense), are 
merely dialectic expressions, and only employed in a comic or 
satirical sense. 

^*' This does not refer particularly to the moment when Faust, 
had determined on suicide, but is a general remark of the evil 
spirit, purporting that Faust would lopg ago have found this life 
insupportable had it not been for the frequent distraction he had 
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ilBad l^ft bu ba in ^SffUn, gelf enrifeen 

Did^ toic cin ©d^ul^u •" gu terfifecn ? 

SBod f d^Iurf ft «" au« bimqjfcm 9Koo« unb tricfcnbcm ®c^ 

ftcin, "* 
ffiie cine frStc, SRo^rung tin ? ^ 
<Sn [d?9ncr/ fft^cr ^eitbcttrcib ! 
®ir ftcdt ber I octor nod? int 8cib. **• 

gauft. 
SSerftel^ft bur trad fur neue Selbendfraft 
SWir bi^er SBanbcI in bcr Oebe [d^afft? 



so kindly caused hini ; and certainly, as Faust belongs to that 
class of men into whose minds there never enters an idea that 
they have been sent into the world for any definite purpose, and 
as he lived on without a kindly thought for man, and with no 
feeling of submission or love towards his God, despair must in all 
probability have driven him, in his state of mind, to the crime of 
self-destruction. 

*" n^ViW is 0^6 ^^ the many popular names given to the 
Owl ; thus in Luther's translation of the Bible we find (Leviticus 
XI. 17.) 9lad^teu(e, !t&U2letn, @4n^>i; ^^ ^^^^ cdso the names : 
@4nfu, ^vbvi, Su^u; — certainly fix)m the Latin Bubo, Avis 
noctuma, with the mythical origin of which Ovid in his Met- 
amorphoses Lib. II. makes us acquainted. 

«» In other editions we find fd^Itlrffi from ^6tt&t\tn, to suck iti, 
%bsorb, sip ; it is no longer used with the unmodified u. 

^^ Alluding to the researches of Goethe in Mineralogy and 
Botany, in the latter of which subjects he devoted himself more 
particularly to the study of mosses. 

^ In comparing Faust with the owl and toad, the devil deals 
the conceited philosopher a hard blow. 

*^ When Faust in his wild excitement asked for the immediate 
possession of Margaret, Mephistopheles ridiculed his impetuosity 
by telling him, he was like a Frenchmnn, (see Note 470) — and 
now, when he tries to conquer or tame hb passion in the solitude 
of the forest, he is jeered at for still having ' some of the doctor * 
in him I — the devil's aim is to poison with sarcastic remarks 
jBvery moment of Faust's life. 
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3a, tDurbcft bu cS a^nen fSnnen, 

!iDu wareft Icufel g'nug^mein &lixd mir nid;t 511 giJnneu. 

®n uberirbif*c« aScrgnitgcn, 

3n "iKad)! unb ST^au auf ben ©ebirflcn Itcgen, 

Unb Srb' unb ^immct roonnlgUc^ umf affen, 

3u ciner ©ottt^it fic^ auffc^mellcn taffen, •^'^ 

S)er Srbc SUiarl mit ^Jl^niiiig^brang burc^mu^lcn, 

9lUc fed^d JagtDerf im 33ufcn fu^Icn, ''^ 

3n ftoljer .fttaft, ic^ weig ntc^t, tt)a« ? genieeen, 

©alb Uebctt)onnigtid? in a(Ie« iiberfliegen, 

aSerfdbtDunbcn ganj bcr (SrbeHfoIjn^ 

Unb bann bie ^o^e Sntuition — 

SWtt ctncr @eberbe. 

a.-^ barf nid?t fagen, mie ? — ju fcblicBen. 
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**^ Faust wa3 at one time proud and presumptuous rnoagh to 
tbiuk himself capable of fathoming all the mysteries of creation. 

**Jleferring of course to the Scripture account of creation, 
the work of six days. It is not \vithout signification that Goethe 
so often puts allusions to the Bible in the moiith of Mephisto- 
pheles ; it was a favourite theory of the Middle Ages that the 
devil was thoroughly conversant with the whole of Scripture, and 
used this knowledge to cause doubts, confusion, and controver- 
sies among mankind. This idea is frequently to be met with in 
the Sermons and other writings of Luther, who, however, goes* 
further, and adds by way of consolation, that the devil, once foiled 
in argument, cannot again attack his conqueror on the same 
ground. 

*** The devil takes delight in stifling every purer sentiment by 
reminding us how hampered we are by matter, and how bruti&h 
and low our earthly nature is ; and thus he here tramples Faust's 
sublimest feelings in the dust. Though the passage is somewhat 
obscure, as the devil speaks only by hints, yet th^» genoral mean- 
ing clearly is that man with all his higher feelings, and all his 
profession of a love that soars above t?arthly thoughts, is sure in 
the end to aim at coarse enjoyment ; a dark and sinister view of 
human nature, and fit only to be put in the mouth of a spirit, 
whose constant occupation is to eradicate every better sentiment. 

P 
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gauft 
?fui« fiber W*! 

3J{e))btfto))^e[e^. 

S>ad toxU eudf ntc^t be^gen ; 
3^r l^bt ba^ ^tO^t, gefittet pfui ! ju fagett 
^ion barf bad nid^t Dor feuf(^n O^ren nennen, 
S5?a« fcufc^^c ^crgcn nid^t cntbcl^rcn Knnen, •*' 
Unb fur) unb gut, id) genu' S'^m bad 93ergmigen, 
@elegentlic^ fi^ etmad Dorgulflgen ; 
S)oc^ (ange ^5tt @r bad ni^t aud. ^ 
!Du bift fc^on toicbcr abgctricben, ^ 
Unb, vo&ffct ed langer, aufgeriebftr 
3u SToflbctt ober «ngft unb ®raud. *" 
©enug bamtt ! ^in l^tebd^n ft^t babrinne, 
llnb aHcd »irb i^r cng' unb trub', 
!£)u lommft t^r gar nic^t and bent @tnne, 
®ic ifoi bid^ ubennfid^tig Ucb. *** 



** Fie> for shame ! sbame on thee ! ^ 

"' Accusing Faust of hypocrisy, as he seems hy his excla- 
mation to assume more modesty and delicacy than he really 

uOBoesses* ^ 

^ We must observe the artful use of the different pronouns 
itS^T^t ^Uf cr" according as Mephisto uses irony, satire, or assumes 
a high moral tone, in order to persuade Faust to leave his retire- 
ment, and retuni to Margaret. 

"" „W>Qtinthtn** in the sense of despondent ; a metaphorical 
meaning of the word flbertricbctt—overridden, (of animals.) 

^** The whole of this passage is intended to impress upon 
Faust that he must he tired of nature, that the delight derived 
from his dreams has already reached its culminating point, and 
should he strive any longer to penetrate the mysteries of creation, 
despair ofxl madness must overwhelm him, as he discovers that 
her secre'is must remain unriddled. 

^^ Mephistopheles next artfully attempts to persuade Faust to 
return to Margaret, hy placing before him too true a picture of 
her present unhappy life, and describing to him how she lives on 
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grft lam bcine gleBc^tuutl^ flbergefloffen, 

3Btc i)om gcfc^moljnen ©d^nee ein 33acl^lein flbcrftcfgt ; 

5Du ^aft fie i^x in« ^erj gegoffen, 

Siun ift bein S3ad^Iein toieber feic^t. "« 

mi^ biinft, anftatt intfJatbern gu t^ronen, 

8ie§' c^ bent gro^en ^erren gut, 

3}a^ arme affenjunge ^ 33Iut - 

giir feine !^tcbe ju belol^nen. *'* 

5Die 3cit toirb il^r erbarmtid^** tang ; 

®te ftel^t am genfter, fiel^t bie SBoUcn jicl^n 

Ueber bic alte ©tabtmauer l^in. 

ffienn i^ eiti 93dgletn tofir' ! fo gc^ i^r ®efang «^« 

!Eagc tang, l^albe ^a^k lang. 



drearily from day to day, ever dreaming of him who has so 
cruelly forsaken her. 

*" Accusing him of having poured a torrent of burning love into 
her heart, and allowing his own love to grow cold. 

^^ 2lffc, ©raSaffc is often used by Gbethe to designate children, 
and especially young girls; the word affcniung means here very 
young, childish. 

^ To reward — used ironioailyi 

*^ Wretchedly I the epithet is Eere very appropriate. 

^^ „SBcnn td& ein SBogtcin toar^". is a well known populur song in 
Germany, full of the sweetest poetical simplicity. It was pub- 
lished (1806-8) in a collection of German songs „2)eS ^n^Bctt 
SBunbcr^orn/' by C. Brentano and A. Amim, two celebrated Ger- 
man poets of the romantic school. Goethe was a great admirer 
of these songs, and was induced by the famous Herdei* to give 

* Herder, bom at Mohrung (Prussia)^ A.D. 1744, was one of the most learned and en- 
lightened theologians of Germany. His ^mtin^ are of three distinct classes: Litera- 
ture and t- ine Arts, Theology, History and Philosophy. As a Theologian he acquired 
great celebrity for his commentaries on the Holy Writ; as Philosoj^er he left us » 
treasure of observations on Nature, Man and History ; through his explanations of the 
classical ages he tried to promote the harmonious improvement of men by the im- 
mortal models of ancient Greece ; he purified taste, and endeavoured to raise man to 
greater perfection by a fuller appreciation of art, and did much to cultivate a love foi' t hope 
popular legends and ballads with which Grerman literature abounds; he expounded the 
hidden beauties of Ossian and Shakespeare in order to hold them up as models for imi- 
tation. All his writings are inspired uy the noblest feelings, and the heart of the reader 
is lost in descriptions and sentiments of the most sublime and exquisite grandeur. His 

masterworkis: „3i?eii strT^Iofoip^^ic fce<'@e)d&id?teber SKenfd^^jcit/' in 
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®nmat ift fie munter, nteift bctrflBt, 
©nmal rc(^t ausgcmetnt, 
©arm wtcber ru^ig^ tDic'd fd^cint, 
Unb immcr bcrticbt "' 

gauft. . 
©d^tangc! ©d^tangcl*" 

9J{c<)l^tftopl^cle« (fttrfi(]^) 
®ctt ! "* ba§ id^ bid^ fangc ! 



considerable attention to this class of poetry ', he speaks of this 
song in such high praise, styling it ** unique in its beauty and 
truth/' that we venture to place the whole before the reader : 

SSenn tdft eitt SBAletn n^dr' 
Unb au(^ txotx ^iHlm Wt\ 
RliJfl' i* }U 2>ir; 
Setl e9 eben ni(]^t fein fanir, 
^leib t(^ aUlf^ter* 

SBtn t4 fttctdj trcit t)on ©tr, 
«tn tcj(^ bo* im @*laf bet ®ir, 
Unb rcb' mit jDir; 
SBcnn x6) ertuad^en t^u' 
• >bin ici^ allein. 

@« tocrpe^t fetne @titnb' in ber ^iJad^t, 

®a ntettt ^erg ntcbt erwa^t 

Unb an 3)icb gebenft, 

'Dag !S)u mtr bteltaufenbmal 

!S)ein ^er^ gefd^enft* 

*** ITovv very impressive and poetical is the devil's description 
of the sighing, weeping, longing Margaret. Its beauties are 
intended to aid in exciting Faust's wildest passions. 

^ Serpent ! as the impersonation of subtlety. 

*** @elt from gcttcn, to be worth, to be of value, used idioma- 
tically as an interjection in the sense of truly ! is it not true ! 

which he proves not by metaphysical subtleties but by a free and lively argument, 
based on experienoe and analogy in nature, that all and everything proceeds fiom one 
source and nas one aim — God. Nor was Herder less great as a poet; his parables, 
Paramyths (a tale founded on a myth and serving to prove some general truth, a 
form of poetry first introduced by him into (German literature), liis legends, his tran- 
scriptions of Spanish Romances in his Cid, and his Epigrams will always form the 
brightest gems of German classical literature. He died 1803, and the Grand Duke 
C!harlee'AuguBtU8 of Sax- Weimar caused a monument to be placed over his gi-ave bear- 
ing the inscription : Ci^t/ Siebe, Seben I 
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gauft. 

SBertudf^tcr 1 l^be btc^ tjoit ^innen, ^** 

Unl> ncnnc nie^t bo« f d^Cnc SSJcib ! 

Spring' bic Scgtcr ju il^rcm fupcn 8eib 

g^id^t loicbcr bor bic l^alb t)crru<Iten ©inncn! '** 

SBa« fofl c^ bcnn? ©ic meint, bu fcl>ft cntfloyn, 
Unb ^db unb ^alb bift bu e« fd^on. "* 

gau ft. 
3c^ bin H)r naif, unb tofir' id^ nod^ fo fern, 
3d^ lann fie nic i>ergcff en, nie Derliercn ; 
3a, i^ bencibe fc^on ben 8cib bed $erm, 
SSJenn i^rc \?i^pen il^n inbeg beriil^ren* 

ajiep^ifttpljele^. 
@ar tDo^I, metn 0reunb I 3d^ ifaV euc^ oft benetbet 
Um^ 3^^iBing«^)aar, ba« unler 9?ofen mcibet. •*' 

gauft. 
(gntflicl^, ffupplerl 

"** The same words that our Lord used, St. Matthew IV. 10, 
but how differently are they used. In our Lord's mouth they 
were an order to a baffled tempter to depart, and were spoken 
with a glorious consciousness of spiritual superiority; but as 
Faust utters them, they are rather an entreaty than a command, 
a feeble outcry of despair, a fainthearted confession that he finds 
his strength fast failing him, and that he is no longer able to 
wrestle against his wily seducer. 

^^ He again implores Mephisto not to fan his passions into a 
flame. 

On the irregular plural of Ginne, see note 19. 

^ Laughing at the idea of his being able to rescue himu^elf 
from the net into which he has been decoyed by sensuality. The 
word entf[ol(^M, from entftiebn, does not literally mean to escape, but 
rather to struggle, and alludes to Faust's endeavours to fi-ee 
himself from his love. 

^ Evidently an allusion to Solomon's song IV. 6 and VII. 3. 
Goethe translated the Song of Songs into German during the 
autumn of 1775. See Scholle's, ,,^riefe unb ^uff&^e fiber ®Oii^t.** 
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®d^6tt ! 3^r f (^tmj)ft unb td^ mit^ I ad^cn. 
!Der ®ott, bcr 95ub' unb aKftbd^n f^uf, 
Srfannte glcid^ ben ebclftcn S3cruf, 
?lucl^ fctbft ©elegenl^ctt ju madden. 
3lnx fort ! @« ift ctn grogct 3ammer ! 
3^r fottt in cured Sicb^cnd hammer, 
m^t ettt)a in ben Sob. '•* 



*^ The devil with the groBsest blasphemy, makes use of God*s 
name to indaoe Faust to return to his love. He argues that 
Qod rather countenances the acts to which Faust's passion is nrgmg 
him, and hints that the Creator is really the one to blame for such 
sins ; just in the same way as in Eden the serpent strove to ex- 
cite in Eve's heart a distrust of God's sinc^ty by Glinting thai 
the prohibition of the forbidden tree was sinaply the effect of a 
jealous selfishness — ** For Qod/' he sfdd, " dodi know that in the 
day ye eat thereof ye shall be as gods." Milton's Satan agidn 
is made to argue in the same way : 

God therefore cannot hurt ye, and be just ; 
Not just, Bot God ; not fear'd then, nor obey'd: 
Your fear itself of death removes ike fear, 
Why then was this forbid? 



Wliat ean your knowledge hurt him, or this tree 
Impart against his will, if aU be his? 

(Paradise Lost Book IX.) 

Such arguments as these afford indeed a specimen of sophistry 
well woi^y of the devil. The reasoning he now uses has exercised 
the most pernicious influence on man's morals, as it has furnished 
us with the enervating argument of '' Fatalism/' which assumes 
that all our struggles to improve are vain, as the Creator himself 
has decreed the fall of his creature by his having created him 
with evil inclinations. We find an instance of this accusation of 
Qod in the wwds of the already guilty Adam, Gen. III. 12, : 
" The woman whom thou oavebt to be with me," <fec, ; by 
which Adam meant to imply that the blame was not his own, but 
that God himself was the real cause, and therefore answarabte for 
Ins crime. 
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gauft. 

5Ba« ift bic ^immel^freuD' in if^rcn «rmen ? «" 

Sag mid^ an i^rer SSruft ermarmen, 

gn^r ic^ ni^t immer t^re i)lot^ ? ^° 

33in id^ ber gliic^tling nic^t, ber Unbcl^anfte/ 

T^er Utimenfc^ o^ne 3w>ecf unb 3iuV/ 

35^r tple ein SSJaffcrpura loon gel^ gn gelfen brauftc, 



^*' Faust confesses that evea the joys of heaven in her arms 
can never make him happy, alluding to the misery into which he 
knows he is plunging his innocent victim. One striking point of 
beauty in Faust's character is th&t he feels at times all the tor- 
ments of repentance, and it is this consciousness in a great measure 
that interests us in him ; it excites our pity instead of our con- 
tempt for his weakness, tending to make us look on his career as 
a dark unavoidable misfortune, rather than the consequence of 
the self-will of a prond irreligious spirit. 

It may not be out of place to contrast here the modern and 
ancient drama. The ancient Greek tragedians do not dwell upon 
individual cliaracters so much as represent them as types of 
general ideas in conflict with fate or adverse deities. The ancient 
drama generalizes^ and in this generalization sacrifices everything 
to a stern unity of time, place and action. In the modem (es- 
pecialiy Romantic) drama some passion or virtue, or simply some 
trait of character is selected for illustration. Its birth, psycho- 
logical development and moral progress are placed prominently 
before us, and we are thus induced to watch with interest their 
influence on some individuality throughout the action 6f the 
drama. It is the tendency of the modern drama to individtMlize, 
and in doing so to produce like nature an unlimited variety of 
characters. These are involved in complicated intrigues, the 
unravelling of which though apparently beyond our powers tends 
really to one aim ; which is to show us Man not as the ancient poets 
represented, struggling with dark fate, but with the events of the 
external world. Which last is now regarded as under the guidance 
of an all-powtrful Providence, distributing with unswerving justice 
happiness or misery, according as we observe or disobey His laws. 

^ The preceding verse forms the conditional clause of this 
sentence, die meaning is "even in the case of my becoming 
happy, I must constantly feel her misery (the misery my sin 
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ffiegicrig wiitl^enb, Jiad^ bent Slbgtmib ju ! 

Unb feittoSrt« fie, mit finblid^ bumpfen!^* gimicn, 

3m ^uttd^en auf bcm fleinen ^Hjcnfelb, 

Unb all i^r l?du^lid;e« 33cgtnncn 

Umfangcn in ber Heinen SBdt. 

Unb id^, ber ©ottberljagte, 

^atte nid^t genug, ^* 

Da§ id^ bie gelfen fagte 

Unb fie gu Srummern fd^Iug ! 

®ic, i^ren.grieben mu^t' idb untergraben ! ^ 

S5u, |)flUe, mufeteft biefe« D<)fcr l^abea ! 

§ilf, STeuf el, mir bic 3eit ber ^^ngft tjerfur jen ! 

SKa^ mug gefd^c^n, mag'^ ^leid; gefd^e^nl 

5Diag i^r ®efd^id( auf mid^ gufammcnflurgcn 

Unb fie mit mir gu ®runbe gel^n ! *** 



wmi entail on her)/' Qoethe omits the conjunctions to give 
more liveliness to his style. 

*** 2)umpf# dull, in dull spirits. Dum^ftett, dullness, which 
Goethe has defined as *' the charming veil through which nature 
and truth appear in a softer light/' which explains this apparent 
paradox. 

•*** This line begins with an Anapcest, which is contrary to the 
rules of the pure Iambic verse. 

^^ Goethe compares the homeless, wandering monster to a 
wild torrent dashing from the mountain heights, and overthrowing 
the little peaceful cottage that stands iearlessly on its side, " that 
great world of poor Margaret's." llie grandeur of the passage is 
increased by Faust's accusation of himself that not content with 
hurling the rocks that lie scattered on the mountain side like a 
Titan or Cyclop, he must also undermine and destroy the peace of 
an innocent maiden. 

^ The transition into wild despair, and the entirS submission to 
the powers of hell are quite natural in an unprincipled, hesitating 
man like Faust, who could have saved himself by a pure love for 
Margaret, and whom we see fluttering round the flame of passion 
till at last he approaches too near to tht) wasting fire, and is lost. 
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5>f ep^i[toj>l^clc«. 
SSJie'^ tDieter fiebet, tDieber glit^t 
®eV ein imb ttcftc fie, tu Zijox ! ^* 
2Bo fo ein 5iCpfd;en ^ feinen au^gang fiel;t, 
etclit er fid; gleic^ ba« &ibe i)or, 
e« lek, met fid; tapfer ^Slt ! 
©It bift bod^ fonft fo giemti* cingeteufelt. ^'^ 
9Jid^tg iHbgcic^macfter^ finb' ic^ auf ber $Belt, 
M^ eincu Sleufel, ber tjerameifclt. 



©retd^end ©lube. 

® r e t ci^ e n (am ©pinnrabc attcin). 
aJtcine mull' ift ^in, 
ajiein $er j ift f d^tpcr ; 
3cl^ finbe fie nimmer 
Unb nimmerme^i\ 



658 



•^* The devil only laughs at Faust's conflicting passions, bidding 
him to retuin to the town to comfort his beloved. 

The use of gc^' ein instead of ge^.l^incin is peculiar. 

•^ ^8i>fd{>cn refers to the headstrong obstinacy of a person 
determined to have his own way; a meaning taken from the 
phrase „fein ^Spfd^en ftuffcfecn" (literally : " to put on one's own 
head ") "to insist," " to be obstinate." 

"^^ @ing6tSufeIt, is formed like eingeMrgert and means '' Sata- 
nified." 

*" We should have diflBculty in finding anything in poetry to 
equal the masterly manner in which Goethe has succeeded in 
illustrating the sudden change which has come over Margaret's 
whole nature. This disclosure of her inmost feelings is so deep 
and beautiful and yet so simple, in a lyrical form, so entirely an 
outburst of heartfelt emotions, that our sympathy is only equalled 
by our admiration for the truthfulness of sentiment, and the 
beauty of expression evinced by the poet. 

The object of poetry in general is to paint the manners and 
emotions of man: *<animi motus effert interprete lingua,'' and 
this is especially true of the drama, into which monologues are 
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2Bo ii^ iljn nic^t ^ob% 
3ft mtr ba« ®rab ; 
®ie ganjc 333ett 
3[t mir DergSUt. 

SKein armer if opf 
3ft mir i^errildt, 
2J{cin amtcr ®inn 
3ft mir jcrftudt 

SKcine $Ru^' tft ^in, 
5U{ein $crg tft fd^^tocr ; 
3^ finbe fie nimmer 
Unb nimmermc^r. 



introduced to explain with psychological minuteness, any moral 
change which, (as in the present case) external circumstances 
may have produced in a character ; these are always, in a greater 
or less degree, essentially lyrical ; as they treat of the inward 
feelings and the changes which take place in the mind, heart or 
soul : so far then as the passions are described subjectively, and 
the introduction of all that is objectire avoided, so far as the 
thoughts and feelings of a character are disclosed by that in- 
dividuality itself, the poet is justified in giving a lyrical form 
to any sentiments t thus in the present instance this form is per- 
fectly conformable with Margaret's character, as she is the per- 
Bonification of simplicity, unconsciousness, beauty, and kindness, 
growing into feverish excitement, producing an avowal of a passion 
as unaffected as it is unrestrained, as touching as it is natural. 
An unknown fire is burning at her heart ; a feeling she cares 
not to conceal has robbed her of her peace of mind and is dri- 
ving her almost to distraction. 

With regard to the outward* form of this composition a few re- 
marks are necessary. The second verse difiers from the other nine, 
in as much as it contains a double rhyme. The versification of the 
whole is far from perfect, as many irregularities occur in the 
Iambic metre, but these very irregularities only tend to give a 
stronger expression to the speaker's wild emotion, and enable us 
to describe it as *^ wild beyond rule and art." 
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)fla^ tl^m nur fd^au' id^ 
3um gcnftcr l^inau^, 
3la(i) i^m nur gc^* id^ 
2lu« bem ^m9. 

©cin bo^cr ®ang, 
@cin' ebic ©eftatt, «» 
®clnc« ajfunbc^ 8fi(^etn, 
©cincr Hugcn ©etoalt, 

llnb fcincr SRcbc 
^auberflug, 
®cin ^anbcbrud, 

Unb ac^ ! fern aug ! 

• 

ajecinc $RuV ift l?tn, 
2Jicin C)crg ift fd^tocr ; 
3d^ ftnbc ftc nimmcr 
Unb nlmmcrmcl^r* 

mm 93ufcn brSngt 
®x6f mdf x^m ^a. 
ad^, biirft' xOf f affcn 
Unb ^oltcn i^n ! "' 

Unb laff en iH 
@o b)ie td|^ looat', 



^ This hiatus ib too abrapt« It would be an improvement to 
substitute the definite article for @em% which would not interfere 
with the meaning of the passage. 

^ In the last line but one of this verse the older editions have 
a(9, by which the meaning is altered, in our opinion, for the better. 

" My bosom longs as if it were to clasp him and hold him 
there " is, we think, both more powerful and more in accordance 
with Margaret's excited state of mind, than the insertion of the 
interjection between the two sentences, the latter of which becomes 
then only a passionate and incoherent exclamation. 
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9ln feinen Siiffen 



STlargarete. gaufl. 

3)Jar flare te. 
SBerfprid^ mir, ^cintid? — I"^ 

gauft 

2Ba« ic^ faim ! ««' 

ajiargarete. 
gjun fag', tote ^aft bu'« mit ber SReligion ? «^' 
35u bift ein ^rjlic^ guter ayimm, ^ 
SlUcin i^ fllaubV bu ^altft nid^t ml bacon, «'» 

^^ The last lines in which Margaret expresses the frantic de- 
sire, of '^ dying on his kisses" may be looked on as a gloomy 
foreboding of the fate in which the indulgence of this unhappy^ 
unbridled passion was to involve her. 

*" „SScrf^)ri(^> ntir, $cinrid&" means " promise me, Henry, ngw 
to tell the truth and nothing else." Diintzer explains this abrupt 
beginning by supposing that Margaret has already questioned 
Faust on his religion, and now wishes him to promise to adhere 
firmly to the Eoman Catholic religion; but there is nothing 
whatever to justify such an assumption, as the whole conversation 
on religion takes place subsequent to this introductory address of 
Margaret's. 

^ ** Whatever I can." This answer confirms the view we 
have taken, as it evidently implies a promise given before, he 
knows definitely what he is wished to do : and besides, the phrase, 
^,toerf^ri(i{^ mix/' is a common one in Germany amongst intimate 
friends, when broaching any serious subject, in order to obtain 
beforehand a promise exacting either to speak the truth, or to 
grant a request, as the case may be. 

*** „SBie l^aft bu*« ? " An idiomatic expression, meaning : " "W hat 
are your opinions on religion ? " 

^ Idiomatic for " you do not think much of it, — you hold it 
in light esteem.'' 
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gaiift 
8a§ ba«, mcin Sfttib ! 35u fii^tft, td^ bin bit gut ; 
Pr meiite «ieben lieg' tc^ 8cib unb «Iut, *^ 
2BilI niemcmb fcin (Scfii^l unb fctnc ft'ircl^c raaben. 

SKargarctc. 
!Da^ tft ntd^t rcdf^t ; man ntug bran glauben ! ^^ 



** Observe the use of the conditional mood here. *' I would 
sacrifice ray life for any one whom I love," or "for all those who 
are dear to me/' 

^ Before proceeding further, it will be well to enter into a 
closer examination of this scene, which in its ethical and religious 
application is the most important in the poem, the conversation 
of the two lovers being on a subject of the deepest importance 
both to themselves and to the whole human race — bkligion! 

Let none of our readers look on the introduction of so sacred 
a theme in dramatic poet»*y as a profanation, or wonder tliat in 
Germany, as in ancient Greece, the stage should be selected as a 
means of promoting the morality and education of the masses. 
In a country wher^ despotism closes the doors of the Lecture 
Koom, prohibits public meetings, and forbids assembled citizens 
the right of free discussion, the theatre, as a last resource, has 
been transformed into a platform, froin which such poets as 
Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and others who have nobly followed 
their example, have endeavoured to teach lessons of piety and 
morality, and to instil into the minds of the people, some appre- 
ciation of and admiration for those highest blessings of humanity, 
religion, liberty and progress. But there is a peculiarity in the 
German character, (a nobler kind of hero-worship) which has 
also contributed to this result. In the earliest times, in days 
when towns and villages and the civilisation that spring from them, 
were alike unknown, the noblest German youths loved, according 
to Tacitus, (Germ. 13, 14,) to enrol themselves among the faithful 
followers and companions of some renowned chieftain, to whom 
they devoted their arms and services. As circumstances changed 
this custom took a new direction, but did not disappear, for in 
later times instead of gathering round one who lead them to 
danger and to death, their descendants thought it more agree- 
able to listen admiringly in dreamy indolence to the songs and 
ballads of their *^ Minnesanger's," who in their turn have been 
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gauft 
ajtu§ man ? 



supplanted by the more genial productions of the drama. To 
these two causes, acting and re-acting upon each other, is owing 
ype fact that, in Germany the drama has preserved its vigour 
GOwn to tHe present day, whereas in England, France and Spain, 
it came to a sudden conclusion in the compositions of Shaks- 
peare, Moliere, and Calderon respectively. Germany can still 
boast of really great and original authors, such as Gutzkow, 
Laube, Mosen, Grillparzer, Zedlitz, Rebel, Halm (Miinch von 
BiUingshausen), men of the greatest talent and occupying a 
high position both in society and science, who have not disdaiited 
to write for the stage, as being the only way of gathering round 
them a crowd of admiring disciples, who could rejoice in the 
splendid efiiisions of their poetical inspiration, as their ancestors 
delighted in the bloody exploits of an adventurous leader. That 
under such circumstances all questions of deep interest, that affec- 
ted the whole people, should have been introduced on the stage 
is easy to understand : and religion, which forms the principal 
part of the life of every nation, as of every- man, thus became 
a favourite, topic with the poets, who used it to advance the cause 
of civilisation. To Englishmen this may seem a profanation, and 
we ourselves are fax from approving of this strange mode of teach- 
ing the lower classes, and would gladly see Germany in the en- 
joyment of that healthy freedom in which a nation is not com- 
pelled to turn the stage into a pulpit or a rostinim. In the 
development of any literature there is no less matter for philo- 
sophical enquiry, than in the closely- connected links of historical 
events. Every phenomenon has its reason ; no effect is without 
its promoting cause. The most cherished discussions in Germany 
were on religious subjects : where politics were forbidden, and 
science and philosophy interested only the learned, what subject 
was left of such importance as religion ? Protestant Germany, 
especially, ever in close conflict with Bomanism, was glad to op- 
pose to its errors and superstition all the powers at her disposal, 
and while meeting it boldly in the open field of controversy, did 
not disdain to make use of the lighter weapons afforded by lyrical 
songs, sarcastic odes, epic poems, comedy, and dramatic compo- 
sitions both in prose and verse. In those countries a drama or 
tragedy would hardly be considered really national, if it did not 
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3Jfar gatete. 
Sld^, toenn id^ ctnja^ auf bic^ fSnute ! 

contain some allusion to the superstition and credulity, the heresies 
and deceit of Eome. 

In introducing this particular scene Gk)ethe, besides satisfying 
this Protestant feeling, has w#ned us against two oppo&ite forms 
of religion, but equally objectionable, held by the two characters 
before us ; Pantheism, that old, impious Pagan notion that the 
Universe itself is Gk>d, and Boman Catholicism, which has from 
the earliest times imitated the models and forms of that Heathenism 
which it was so anxious to destroy. In Margaret we see a simple, 
innocent girl, clinging to the outward forms of Bomanism, which 
by appealing only to the senses, excite the imagination, and nourish 
superstition. She is placed in opposition to the unbelieving 
Faust, who in concealing his doubts under hollow phrases and 
metaphysical subtleties wishes to prove that everything that exists 
is God, and thus to create for himself a material Grod, though his 
very power of thinking might have convinced him, that there is a 
something spiritual even in us poor frail creatures, though placed 
on one of the smallest planets in the Universe. In Margaret we 
see represented blind faith without reason ; in Faust the light of 
reason undirected by faith. What then is the moral that we are 
to draw from Goethe's Faust ; that a blind faith in the Christian- 
ized Mythology is as unable to preserve from destruction, nay, is 
as likely, from its constant appeals to the senses and the imagina- 
tion, to lead to guilt ^d perdition as the undefined and boundless 
expanse of Pantheism, that '^ sea without a shore, and with no 
polar star to guide those who embark on it." But it also teaches 
that faith, however blind, is better than infidelity : for Margaret 
is at last saved through repentance and prayer, by the humble and 
resigned submission to the Almighty will represented to her in 
the poetical emblem of " the mother with the child,^^ We have 
then no need to vindicate Goethe's I'oem from the imputation 
frequently cast upon it, that he wished to prove that religion 
as well as knowledge, faith no less than reason, produces nothing 
but uuhappiness and crime to mankind. This supposition is so 
contrary to the poet's known character, that it can be entertained 
by those only who have never taken the trouble to make them- 
selves acquainted with the spirit in which he wrote. This may 
easily be ascertained by observing the distribution of rewards 
and punishments in the drama, always a sure test of the author's 
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Du c^rft aud^ nid^t bie ^cirgcn Saframcntc. '*' 

Sauft 
3d^ cl^rc fie* 

ajfargarctc. 

5Doc^ o^nc SSerlangen. 
3ur ^Blcffe, iur ©ctc^te bift bu lange nid^t g^S^n^l^n- 
©taubft bu an ®ott ? • 

gaiift. 

aJictit gfebd^cn, met barf fagcn : 
3d& gtaub' an ®ott ! 
"^Jiagft ^rieftcr ober fficlfe fragen, 
Unb i^re ^Intmort fc^eint nur ©pott 
Ueber ben grager ju fein. "^ 

War gar etc, 

Soglaubftbu nid^it?''^ 

opinions and intention. What then is Goethe's intention? 
Margaret, confiding too much in a religion, of which she has 
learnt only the outward forms, without having received an ample 
spiritual instruction, falls an easy prey to the tempter on his first 
approach. In the end, however, she is saved by repentance. 
But it is only at the last moment, and after she has brought dis- 
grace and death, not only on herself, but on her family. It is 
clear therefore from her punishment in this world that Goetho 
did not wish to palliate Margaret's sin. Faust again at the close 
of the first part of the drama, is given up to the evil spirit for 
further torment. Being at peace neither with himself nor with 
G^d, he knows no rest, no joy, no happiness : he can find no 
comfort either in his self-conceit or in the contemplation of the 
outward world, but abandons himself as a tool into the hands of 
that devil, whom he himself calls ** a produce of fillh and fire. 

•** Alluding to the sacraments of the Eoman Catholic Church. 

^ "Who dares to profess and therefore believe in God, when no 
one is capable of comprehending him ? is the evasive and so- 
phistical meaning of these lines. Faust insinuates that a pro- 
fession of faith in an Almighty Being* whom we are unable to 
comprehend, would sound like scorn and mockery. 

•'* Margaret not understanding this subtle answer, shows her 
conclusions from it in the words " Then you do not believe ? " 
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gauft 
mt^W tntd^ nic^t, bu ^o(be6 Slngefic^t I 
fficr barf tl^n nctmcn/ 
Unb totx belennen : 
3d^ g(aub' il^n ! 
SSBcr cmpflnben 
Unb fi(^ unterTDinben^ 
3u f agen : S6f f^laaV i^n nid^t ? 
Der aUumfaffcr, 
l)cr aUcrl^altcr, 
gagt unb erl^&tt er nic^t 
Dtd^, mid^jid&fclbft? 
©Slbt fid; bcr ^tmmcl nid^t babrobcn ? 
Sicgt bie Srbe nid^t l^ierunten f eft ? 
Unb ftetgcn, frcnnblid^ WidEenb/ 
(Stoigc ©temc nxii)t l^etanf ? 
©dj^au' id^ nidbt aug' in 5lugc bit, 
Unb brfingt nid^t aUc^ 
SRad^ §au^>t unb ^crjen bfar, 
Unb tDebt in etoigem ©el^tmnig, 
Unftd^tbor, fid^tbar, nebcn bit ? 
SrffltP babon bcin §crj, fo grog c^ ift, 
Unb n>enn bu ganj in bem ©efii^Ie felig btft, 
9lcnn' e« bann, tt)ie bu toittft, 
SRcnn'« ©lud ! §erg! 8tebe! ®ott! 
3d^ ^abc feincn 5?canen 
!Dafur! ©cffi^I ift aUcS ; 
5Rame ift @d|>aU unb SRaud^, 
Umncbclnb ^immel^glutl^. *^* 

®'^ This dithyrambic praise of Nature, though very beautiful 
as a lyrical composition, was never intended as a sublime hymn 
expressive of the purest worship of " Nature," Here again we 
must unequivocally protest against the charge that Goethe wished 
to propagate pantheistic doctrines by these lines. The man who 
wrote: 

„^r, ber etniitflc ®erc(Ste 
Betg fiir ^cbermann ba9 S^ed^te, 

Q 
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aKargarclc. 
T)a9 ift aQe^ rec^t f d^Sn unb gut ; 
Ungcfal^r fagt ba« bcr ^farrcr an^, 
9htr mit ein btgd^en onbem 2Borten« 

gauft. 
Sd fagen'd aQer Otten 
sue ^ergen unter bem l^immlifd^en S^age, 
3ebed in feiner @ptad(^e ; 
SQarum nid^t id^ in ber meineit ? 

3Rargarete. 
SBcnn man'« fo }jM, m6d^t'« leiblid^ fd^eincn, 
©tc^t abcr bod^ immcr [d|?icf barunt ; 
35enn bu ^aft f cin S^riftcntium. •" 

gauft. 
8icb'«Sinb!«^, 

SWargarctc. 

Sd tl^ut nttr lang f<^tn toe^^ 

!Ca6 id? bidjf in bcr ©cfcCfc^aft fey. •'* 

■■ ■ ' ' I .11 I. — I r I ■ ■ ■ 

@et )3on feinen l^uitbert 92amen 

2)ief er ^od^gelobet I Smen I " 

(®at^e'd S8ef!0firt((er 2)it)an.) 
must bare been anything but a PaniheisU Goethe in acknow- 
ledging a highest incomprehensible power wishes it not to be 
called by one simple name. In his eightieth year he used the 
following words to Eckermann : ^Siebed j!inb, tt>a9 totffen n>tr benn 
bon ber ^bee be9 ®5ttlid^en unb toad tooQen benn nnfere engen ^egriffe 
bont b^d^fien SBefeti fagen ! SBottte td^ tS g(etd|^ einent Siirfen mit 
(unbert 9^anien nennen, f o tDiirbe id^ bod^ nod^ gu furg fommen nnb tm 
^ergletd^e fo grenjenlofer @tgenf(]^aften noc^ ni(i^t9 gefagi l^aben." 

"^ However beautiful all this may be, there is still no trace of 
Christianity in it. We may say of this answer with Lessing in 
his „i«at5an bcr ©rife/' page 35, 

S)ag bod^ 
2)ie (Stnfalt tmmer 9i((^t Be^SIt 

'^ The elision of the ^ in /,2tebe9'' is too great a poetical licence. 

^^ Amid all die happiness enjoyed by the two lovers, Mar- 
garet's mind is troubled with a vague feeling of terror and a 
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vJauft. • 
SBiefo? 

iPiatflarctc, 

!iDer 9Wenf d^, ben bu ba bei btr ffa^i, 
3ft mtr In ticfcr, inn'rcr @celc ber^apt ; 
(Sd l^ut mtr in metnem Seben 
@c ntd^W ctncn ®tic^ tn« §crj gcgcbcn, 
ai« bc« 3Rcnfd>cn toibrig ©cfic^t. *'* 

gauft 
Stcbc ?uwe, *'• fflrd^t i^n nic^t I 

3Kargaretc. 
©cine Ocgcnwart bcwegt mir ba« Slut 
3d^ bin f onft alien OT enf d^cn gut ; 
abet, toie ^ id^ mic^ feline, bid^ gu fc^aucn, 
^ob' ic^ bor bem 3Jienfd^en ein l^elmlid^ ©rauen, 
Unb ^alt' i^n fur einen ©d^elm baju ! 
®ott berjei^' mir'^; menu id^ il^m Unred^t t^u' ! 

gauft 
g« mu6 aud^ f old^e if Suge gebcn. *'• 

9Rargare'tc, 
SBoUtc nid^t niit feine« ®Ieid^cn leben ! 



chilling awe at the presence of the evil one ; this dread is the first 
whisper of a guilty conscience. 

^"^ Margaret is disgusted with the diabolical nature of Mephis- 
topheles, the very personification of sensuality. His very face 
is repulsive to her. 

^* *' Dear puppet, dear doll." Idiomatic expression for '^ Dear 
child I " 

^ " The more I long to see thee, the more I am filled with 
an instinctive horror of this man." 

•^ ^fiuje from ^aitg, which is literally a *' screech-owl," hut is 
used figuratively of an odd, or queer fellow. There is a similar 
use of ®an6f and ^o^ti (bird), from which we derive the ex- 
pressions ein rct<ier, ein n&rriWer, ein fcltfomct, ein brofltgcr, cin 
In^gev Stani, S$oge( eter ©aud^, also ein @e(blan}. 
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ft'ommt cr cinmd gur S^l^ilf ^crctn, 

(Bitiit cr imntcr f o jpfittif d^ brcin, 

Unb ]&alb crartmmt ; 

ajfan fie^t, bag cr an nidf^t^ Icincn ant^tl nimmt ; 

e« ftel&t i^m an bcr ©tirn' gcfd^rteben, 

!Da^ er ntd^t ntafl cine ©celc Ucben. 

9Jiir tDirb'6 fo woi/l in beinem Irnt/ 

©0 frci, fo l^ingegeben tt)arm, 

Unb feine ©cgenwart fd^nilrt mir ba6 3nn'rc ju. '^ 

ganft 
X)u a^nung^boKcr ®^ Sngcl bu ! 

3JUrgarcte 
5Da« fibcrntannt mid^ fo febr, 
®a6, tt)o er nnr mag ju un« treten, 
WtxtC id^ f ogor, icft liebte bid^ nid^^t mcl^r. 
•aud^ tDcnn er ba ift, fBnnt' id^ nimmer beten. "^ 
Unb ba« fript *** mir in6 $crg l^tnein ; 
Cir, §einric^, mug e« aud^ fo fe^n. 



9f 
if 



^^ Idiomatic for " His presence troubles my inmost heart. 
Filmore translates it ** He shuts and withers up mj very heart. 

^ From ^f^nuiig, " forboding, presentiment," *• Thou presag- 
ing angel," " thou angel full of presentiment I " How strongly 
does Faust express in this one short exclamation the full con- 
sciousness of his intended guilt ! SH^nbunflStooEcr, which occurs 
in the first two editions is a decided misprint, as al^nbeti is " to 
punish," ** to avenge oneself on," whilst a^nen means, " to have 
a foreboding of," " to forsee." Although Adelung draws no 
distinction between the two words, modem writers never confound 
them. 

®^* Margaret declares that she is so filled with Pecret horror, and 
that her mind is so overshadowed by a gloomy feeling of appre- 
hension, when Mephistopheles is near, that she is unable even to 
pray. Artfully indeed does the poet mingle in Margaret's bosom 
the raptures of passionate afi^ection with an awful dread of hell, thus 
preparing us for the final catastrophe of the first part of Faust. 

^ From frcffcti, to eat, to devour, only of animals, though it 
may be used metaphorically in poetry. 
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gauft. 
®u ^ft nun bte anti^)at^te ! 

SJiargarcte. 
3d^ mug nun fort. 

Sauft, 
adj^, lann i^ ntc 
(Sin ©tflnbd^en rul^ig bit am 33u[cn l^Sngcn, 
Unb Sruft an Sruft unb ®etf in ©eclc brangcn ! 

ariarflarctc. 
Sid^, toenn ic^ nur ollctne f d^ttcf ! 
3(^ Iteg' bit gem l^ut 3la6)t ben 9?iegel off en ; 
T>od) meine aRutter fd^ISft nid^t tief, 
Unb toiirben toir bon iljr betroffen, 
S6) toaf glcid^ auf bcr ©teKc tobt! "* 

gauft 
S5u engel, ba« ^ot Icine 3loti). 
^icr ift ein glSf d^d^en ! 5Drei SErojjfcn nur 
3n tl&rcn Sranf uml^iillcn 
a«it tiefem ©c^Iaf gef attig bie 5Ratur, «* 

STOargarcte. 
2Ba« tl^u* id^ nid^t um beinettoiHen ? 
e« toirb i^v ^off entlid^ nid^t fd^aben ! ^ 

gauft 
S33ilrb' idj^ fonft, fiiebd^en, bir e8 ratten ? 

aWargarctc. 
©el^' id(^ bid^, beft^r aSann, nur an, 
SBeig ni(^t, toa^ mid^ nad^ beinem 355illen treibt ; 



^ Faust ensnares her with flattering words. 

^* Margaret yields to him with a slight excuse. 

^^ This objection Faust successfully meets, by giving her a 
small phial containing a narcotic, three drops of which, adminis- 
tered to her mother, would plunge her into a deep sleep, 

^ Margaret, oyercome by anxiety fear and passion, &ils to hear 
Faust's injunotion to giye only three drops. 
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3^ l^abc fd^on fo bid f flr bld^ get^n, 

SDag mir ju t^un faft nid^td mel^r iibrfg hUxU. ^ 

iD{e)>Wflo^^eIe6 trttt attf. 

3)er®raeaffM«»iftcrtoC8? 

gauft. 
^ajt toicbcr fpionirt ? 

9Re))^ifto))^e(ed 
3d^ fyiV^ audf ft^rlld^ tooljt bernommcn^ 
'^crr (Doctor tourben ba lated^ftrt; 
$off' , c« [ott S^ncn too^I bclommen. "• 

•^^ The first edition had fiber instead of flbrtfl. 

Ueberbletben, of which we still retain the deriyative UeBerMetbfel 
is often met with instead of fibrtgbleiben. Goethe even uses „bte 
flbergebftebenen ^apiere." 

With these concluding words, Margaret, completely carried 

away by an irresistible impulse which she is unable to fathom, has 

sealed her own doom. Though man is no longer permitted to 

live in that Eden of happiness, which our first parents lost by 

their disobedience, there is still within his reach an abstract 

Paradise, the happiness of Innocence. This he may enjoy so long 

as he keeps guard against the serpent of pride and sensuality, and 

ayoids his snares. But the man into whose heart passion has 

penetrated through the dark gate of guilt looses this second 

Paradise, and he is dri?en out into the wilderness of sin, misery 

and death. This reminds us of the following line^ : 

2)rum l^fite !£)i(6 uttb ^ie^e 
93or bee @finbe @4meid^e(toort; 
®Iei4 bom i^erge bte Satoine, 
8^et6t e« 2)td^ un^altfam fort,— 
D^ne ®nabe— o^ne 8tu^— 
@tfir)t e9 2)tdti bem Ebgrunb pi 

"*' Mephistopheles here enters and disturbs Faust in the de- 
light, which he feels at his success. ,,®ra9affe/' a familiar 
mode of addressing boys and girls. — (See note 637.) 

•* Now for the first time, in addressing Faust, Mephistopheles 
make use of the more formal @ie, and also gives him his title of 
S)octot. This ironical allusion to his examination by Margaret 
on the subject of religion, is intended to erase any better im- 
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Die 3J{&bel9 ftnb bodf^ fe^r mtetefftrt^ 

06 etner frottmi unb fd|^i^t nacff oltem S&rau^. 

@te benlen, budt er bo, f olgt er un^ tben oitdf). 

gauft. 
!Bu, Ungc^cucr, ftc^ft nid(^t cin^ 
SBie biefe treue tiebe @eele^ 
S3on tl^rem ©(ouben boU, 
S)er gan} aQein 

3^r feligmad^enb ift, ftc^ ^ittg quite/ 
!I)a6 fte ben liebftcn SRann berioren l^tcn foil. •* 

Du flberfinnltdj^r, finnltd^er SJreicr, 
ein 3Kfi8^cIcta na^ffll^ret bic^. •* 

Sauft 
®u ©pottflcburt bon Drctf unb Seuer ! "■ 

9Rep]^iftot)^eIe9. 
Unb bie ^i^i^ftognomte berfte^t fte meifterlidl^. 

— 

pressions, which the simple girl's true and disioterested love maj 
have left on his mind. 

""^ Faust, thus speaking of Margaret, prores that he is fully 
capable of appreciating the hidden feelings of a believing soul 
that trembles at the thought of losing for ever in a future world 
him who is her idol in the present. 

^^ Mephistopheles answers these tender words with a sarcastic 
smile at the " transcendental " sensuality of the philosopher, which 
permits him to be lead by the nose by a weak and simple girl. 
anSgbeletn, a diminutive of SKagb, '' little maid '* is still in use in 
many parts of Germany. 

92a9fft(rrt, formed from the expression, 9ei ber ^a\t ^enxntfft^ren. 
Compare Note 5. 

^ @pottge6urt from @^ott, mockery and ^ebntt, anything bom, 
offspring, creature ; @i|)ottgeburt, a being composed of mockery, 
a quintessence of irony, made up of £Qth and fire : the word ^xtd, 
has reference to his coarse sensuality, the S^uer^ to his passion for 
destruction. From the same word fpotten are derived @^ottgebKb(/ 
mockery incarnate ,,@pottfrage,'' *<aa ironical quaitioa>^' and 
„®pctt^ti9/' *' a mocking spirit/' Ac. 
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3n tnctacr ©cgcntoart totrb'g x^^x, pe »ci§ tiid^, toic ? 

5I»em a»a«Id^en «« ba toctffagt berborgnen ©inn ; 

®ic fup, baS td^ ganj ftd&er cin ®cnie, 

aJicflcid^t gar too^ bcr Scufcl bin. ••* 

5Rnn]^utc 5Rad^t— ? 

ganft. 
SSSad ge^t bid^'d an ? 

§ab' idjf bed) mcine grcnbe bran ! •" 



letd^en nnb Ste9(!^en nttt^figen.^ 



^ Wl^^t^tn, diminutive fix)m SWaSic " My face, my physiognomy 
seems not to please her." 

"^ In allusion to the common superstitious belief, that genius 
was the gift of the evil spirit. This idea originated in the fact 
that a genius (especially in former days) passed his life generally 
in solitude, and gave up his whole mind to the pursuit of loftier 
asp^ations, excluding himself from the ordinary pleasures and 
amusements of the world without. In the same sense the Ger- 
mans use the idiom, er l^at ben Steufel im Setbe, '' he has the devil 
in his body," to express the idea " he is very clever." 

^ With this infernal remark the crime is consuounated. 

^ The scene at the fountain discloses what has taken place ' 
since the above conversation. Faust's guilty object is now ac- 
complished. After sacrificing Margaret to his unbridled passion, 
he has deserted her at the instigation of the devil, who think 
thus to increase his sin beyond the hope of pardon. Though no 
mention is made here of the death of Margaret's mother, we 
must assume it as having taken place, as it is alluded to in the 
scene in the Cathedral, which, we may observe, was written in 
Italy under the influence of the gloomy ceremonies of the Bomish 
church. 

^ This scene in which Margaret and Bessy are introduced 
is written in a popular style, and is beautiful alike for its power, 
its simplicity and truth. Every word spoken by Bessy, must 
pierce as a diagger Margaret's heart. 

■\ - 
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$aft nldf^te i)on SSrbcld^cn** ge^Srt? 

Orctd^cn. 
ffcin SBort. 3j^ f omm' gar wenig untcr Seutc. 

®c»i§, ©ijbittc fagt' tnir'd l^cutc ; 
©ic ^at ftd^ cnbUd^ anOf bet^Srt. *«• 
5Dad ift bad aSornO^mt^un ! ^^ 

©rctd^cn. 
SBtcfo? 

8 i c 3 d^ c n* 

(56 fttnft 
®ic filttcrt itoci, tocnn fie nun i§t unb trtnlt. 

©rctd^cn. 

ad? I 

8 1 e 9 d^ e n. 
©0 ift'd t^r cnblid^ red^t crgangen. '** 
SBic langc l^at Re an bem ifcrl gc^angen ! 
!Da6 tear ein ©pajteten, 
anf Dorf unb Janjptafe gil^rcn ! 
ajfugr ftberaU bie erfte fe^ 
Surteftrt' il^r immer mit ^aftetd^n unb SBein ; ^"^ 

^^^— — ■^^^^^■^^^■^^^'^■^i^^i^ M ■ ■■ ^— ^ ■■»■■■»■■ ■ ■■■■■■■ ■I^^^W— ^t^^^P^^B^^— ^— — ^M^ ,, , 

"• ©&r!ttl(^eir/diminutive of Barbara. 

^ Literally " has made a fool of herself." The verh Bct^Srcn, 
from ber Xf)ox, the fool. 

700 (( rp^g jg ^g consequence of pride." ®omc^>mr " Noble" t^un, 
'' to do," — to act like a nobleman, to be proud. 

^1 " Serve her right." Bessy, bo far from feeling pity for her, 
cannot conceal her malignant joy at the fall of one who had as- 
pired to a position above her class. This feeling is very common 
among the vulgar, who are always the first to throw the stone 
at their neighbours. 

^ Gbethe here uses the Germanized form of the French word 
'^ courtiser." The expression is an idiomatic one and means 
<< Courted her with pasties and wine." tpafietd^en, a diminutive 
from $aSete, a pie, tartlet or pasty. 
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mvt fidb tiJa« ouf i^rc ©df^Sn^^it ctn, 
SBar boc^ fo el^rto^, fid^ nid^t gu fd^fintcn, 
©efc^cnfe »on t^m anjunc^mcn. 
©ar ein ®ef of * unb ein ®efdt>Ie(f ' ! '*« 
3)a ift benn aud^ ba$ S3Iiimc^en tt)eg ! 

®rctd(?cm 
DaS armc Ding 1 

8ic«d^cn. 
Sebauerft fie noc^^ flat ! ^ 
JBenn unfet cin^ am <Sl)mncn tuar, 
Un« 5Racl?t« bic 3J{utter nid^t ^inunter lie§, 
©tonb fie bei i-^rem 93u^Ien fii^ ; 
9luf bcr ST^firbanf unb im bunteln ©ang 
SBarb il^nen lelnc ©tunbe ju lang. 
Da mag fie benn ftd|^ bud en '^^ nun, 
3m eilnber^cmbd^en £irdl?bu§' t^un ! '"^ 



^ ©cfdfrlccf from fd^Icdcn, to lick ; hence, though only in the 
lowest language, " to kips " ; f^fcn, to fondle ; ein ©clof unb ein 
©cfd^Ied, '* a fondling and kissing '* 

'^ Margaret hearing in Barbara's misfortune a description of 
her own fall, can only pity her companion in guilt. This feeling 
Bessy cannot at all understand. 

706 S)ucfen, literally " to stoop," " to bow," « to duck down." 
Here, figuratively " to be submissive, to repent." 

"* ©flnber^embdljen, " the sinner's dress," a long white robe, 
in which any female who had thus sinned, was compelled in 
Germany to walk tcf church on a Sunday, and to kneel before 
the altar, while the priest delivered a sermon in allusion to the 
sin she had committed, and afterwards offered up aloud in the 
name of the offender a public supplication for pardon. In some 
parts of the country various insults were also heaped upon such 
penitents. By these customs, especially in the Protestant states, 
the Germans kept up that character for chastity and sobriety, 
for which they have been historically * famous ; the loss of 

* "In the days of Chivalry, or more properly of Bcmasce all the men were brave and 
all the wemen were chaste, and notwithatanding the latter of these virtuaa is aequired 
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©rctc^en. 
©r nlmmt fie gctDtg ju fciner ifrau. 

8 1 c ^ d^ c n, 
er ttjfir' cin 3lan ! ein fitnfcr Sung' 
^at anbcrtt)&rt« nod(? 8uft genung. 
dr ift aud? fort 

©rctc^cn. 
S)a« ift nidjt fd^5n ! 

8ic0c^cn. 

ffrtcgt pc iK fott'd i^r flbet gcljn, 

!Da« 5frfinjcl rciBcn We SSuBcn i^r, 

Unb ^adcrUng ftrcuen xovc r>tx bic Zi)ixf ! '"^ 

as. 

honour being bj them still considered a greater misfortune even 
than the loss of life. 

Goethe has especially selected this sin, as being the most de- 
testable of all to the German mind, thus showing that irreligion 
in a man and vanity in a woman may lead them to the perpetra- 
tion of this offence. 

^^ " An adulteress was whipped through the village : neither 
wealth nor beauty could inspire compassion, or procure her a 
second husband." (Tac: Germ:) And in later times even if 
a fallen girl found a man willing to marry her, she was obliged 
to go to church in a wreath of straw, instead of the myrtle one 
worn by maidens, and the girls of the neighbourhood on the 
wedding eve shewed their knowledge and hatred of her offence, 
by strewing cut straw before the door of the bride's house, instead 
of the customary offering of palm- twigs. The same feeling was 
exhibited by the yells and howling with which the unfortunate 
couple was received when they braved public opinion by showing 
themselves out of doors. Analogous to this was the old English 
custom of Skinimerton-riding, part of which ceremony consisted 
in strewing cut or chopped straw at the door of a bride whose 
virtue was suspected. 

and premrved with much more difflciilty than the former, it is ascribed ahnost without 
exception to the wives of the ancisnt Oermans." ** Adulteries were punished as rare 
and unexpiable crimes, nor was sedaction justified by example uid fashion." 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall uf the Roman Empire Vol I. ChapKr IX pa^ 204. 

" Conscious pride tauj^ht the German females to suppress every tender emotion that 
stood in competition with bvtiiOiir, and the first honour of the sax has ever been that of 
ohastity."^Ibid Vol. I. page 296. 
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® r e t d^ e n (na* $aufc gc^cnb). * 
SBtc lonnf xdf fonft fo tapper fd^raa^len, 
aSSenn t^at cin aruieS aKagblein fe^Ien ! 
SBie lonnt' xdf fiber anbrer ©finbcn 
9tic^t aSortc g'nug bcr ^wngc flnbeit ! 
SBic fd^ten mit'« fci^tijarg, unb fd^tDargt'^ nod^ gar, 
2JHr'^ tutmcr bod^ nic^t fd^toarg g'nug tt)ar, 
UnD f cgnet' mid^ unb t^at f o grog, — ^* 
Unb bin nun f elbft bcr ©finbe blog ! 
Dod^ — aUe^, toa^ baju mid^ trteb, 
©ott ! tear f o gut I ad^, tear f o Itcb ! ^"^ 



3 to t n g c r. 

3n ber S)^auerl^5((e ein $(nbad^tbilb ber Mater-dolorosa, ^luntenfrtlge 

bat)or. 7»o 






Bessy's want of charity finds an apt illustration in the following 
beautiful lines from Byron's " The Giaour." 

" No : gayer insects fluttering by 
Ne'er droop the wing o'er uiose that die/ 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, 

"And every woe a tear can claim, 

"Except an erring sister's shame I " 

^ How truly despicable does pride appear, when fallen. 
Margaret, who had formerly been the severest of all in her 
railing at others shame, who had ever striven to blacken even 
this black offence, and yet had never made it appear black enough, 
now finds that pride, after betraying her, has, like her seducer, 
deserted her. 

The omission of the subject (t($) in the sentence, „3Bte fi^ien 
ntit'd \6^xoaxi, unb fd^m^irit'^ no(i& gar/' often occurs in Gt)ethe's 
earlier writings. 

'^ Margaret's concluding words contain a deep psychological 
meaning. It is the lesson of the " tree of knowledge " over 
again. Like the serpent in Paradise, pride lurked in her inno- 
cent heart to tempt her. She httle knew that the consequences 
would be as blf^k and full of despair, as the feelings which 
seduced her seemed pure and beautifnl. 

"® Swinger, " falsebray." The narrow space between the outer 
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©rctd^en 

(jlerft frifd^c Slumcn in bic firftge). "^'^ 

ad^ netge, 

5Du ©d^mctgcnreid^c, 

S5etn Slntlife gnabig mctncr 5Jiot:^ ! 

I)a6 ©c^tDcrt im ^erjcn/ 

Wit taufenb ©d^merien 

S3U(fft auf ju beine6 ©o^ncS Job. ^'^ 

3um SBatcr Mid ft bu, 
Unb ©cuf jct fd^id ft bu 
§mauf mn feiu' unb beinc 5Rot^. 

SBer fii^Iet, 

aaSie ttju^^lct 

5Der ©d^metg mir im ®ekin? 

a8a6 mein artne^ $erj l^ier banget, 



walls of a town and the ncareat row of houses. In a niche in 
the wall stands an image of the ^' Mater dolorosa : " such images 
are still frequently found in lonely places in Koman Catholic 
countries. They generally represent the Virgin Mary, her 
heart pierced .with either one or five swords, the latter num- 
her referring to the five wounds of Christ. This idea, as well 
as the name '* Mater dolorosa/' is taken from a Latin Church- 
song, written in 1306 by Jacoponus, of which the following is 
the first strophe : 

Stabat Mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem lacrimosa, 

Bum pendebat Filius : 
Cujus animam gementem 
Contristatam et dolentem 

Pertransivit gladius. 

This song has been rendered still more famous by the music 
which Rossini composed for it. 

'^^ Margaret puts fresh flowers in the pots standing round the 
image. The flowers are bright and blooming, but her heart is 
withered and broken. 

'^^ A free translation of the above quoted Latin lines. 
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ffiaS c6 jittcrt, toa« t)crlanact, 
SGBcigt nur bu, nur bu allein 1 ''^^ 

SBoljin td^ tnimcr gc^c, 
SCSic tt)c^>, tt)ic ae^, tpie toc^c 
SSitb mir im Sujcn l^ier I 
3c^ bin/ «d^ ! laura olleinc, 
3c^ tDcin', tc^ xotixC, tc<? »cinc/ 
•Da^ §crg jerbrtc^t in mir. ''* 

35tc ©(j^crbcn "* bor melncm gcnfter 
Set^aut' idf? mit ST^rSncn, a6) ! 
Slle i(* am fru^cn aJJorflcn 
®ir bicfc 331umen brac^. 

®(^icn l^cll in meinc ffammcr 
£)ic ©onnc frul^ ^erauf, '*• 
@o§ Id^ in allem Sammcr 
3n meinem Sett fc^on auf. 

^itf I rette niid^ bon @d^mad^ unb lob ! 

St(3^ ncigc, 

®u ©d^mcrjcnrcid^e, 

S)cin 5lntU^ gnfibtg melncr 9tot^ ! "' 



^'^ The three last verses consist entirely of Trochees : the 
rhyme between the third (which is an Iambic Dimeter) and the 
last line is very peculiar. 

^^^ Expressing the boundless woe that weighs upon her heart. 

''" ,,@(terben/' for flower pots. 

'^* These words must be understood as referring to time ; i.e. 
*' When the sun was shining early in my chamber." 

^^' In the scene at the fountain we have heard Margaret's sin 
judged by others and condemned by herself. In this, is disclosed 
to us the fearful conflict between shame and apprehension, that 
is now ravaging her tortured heart, and that has driven her to 
seek comfort and consolation in the idolatrous wor^ihip of the 
'* Mater dolorosa ; " though it must be confessed that the fervid 
enthusiasm of the south haa concentrated in this worship the 
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©trage not ®xtt(Sftn9 Xi^Hxt. 
55 a I e n t i n, @oIbat, ©rctd^cnS ©ruber. 

SBenn id) fo [ag bci cinem Oelag, 

ffio mand^cr ftc^ berilljmcn '** mag/ 

Unb bic ©cfcUch mir ben glor 

Der SJlSablein laut gct)riefen t)or, 

aJlit j)oacm ®Ia« ba« 8ob ijcrfd^roemmt "• 

!Den (gCenbogcn aufgeftemmt : '^ 

©ag ic^ In mcittcr fic^crn dinff, 



most heart- felt grief, the most ardent love, and the deepest 
compassion ; yet this deification of a woman, is certainly one 
cause of the lax morality of a creed, which appeals to the 
senses rather than to the intellect, to imagination more than to 
reason. 

The following scene is not found in the " fragment," and some 
commentators regret that Groethe by introducing it, disturbed the 
beautiful harmony of the first part of the tragedy. We must 
suppose that he inserted it with the intention of showing how 
Margaret's sin brought not only upon herself, but upon all the 
members of her family circle, misery, disgrace and death. The 
psychologically developed transition from repentance to despair, 
which is so powerfully traced in the three (originally) consecutive 
scenes, at the fountain, before the image, and in the cathedral, 
is, we admit, interrupted by the appearance of Valentine ; but 
we consider this interruption rather as a faTOurable relief from 
the monotony, which would otherwise arise from their similarity, 
inasmuch as, without any material diminution of tragic effect, 
we.axe.aUowed a respite from the intense sympathy we are com- 
pelled to feel for the despairing victim of passion. 

^^ ©erii^men. This derivative of rfl^men is no longer used 
reflectively. 

"• 33crWti)cmmctt in the sense of " to wash down." 

'" S)en (£IIenbogen aufgefiemmti does not refer to Valentine, bat 
to the self-satisfied conceit of the company. 
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$)6rt* oH bcm ©d^toabrottirm "* jit. 

Unb ftreid^c Ifid^clnb utcincn ©art, 

Unb fricgc ba^ boHc ®ta« gur $anb/ 

Unb fagc : ,M^i na* fctncr art ! 

2lb€r ift cine tm gcmjcn Sonb, 

5Dtc ntcincr troutcn Orctcl "* 8^*^^*/ 

S)ic mctner ©d^wcftcr ba« SOSaffcr reld^t?" "' 

So}) ! Zop ! filing ! iHong ! ba« gtng lucrum I 

!Cic cincn fd^riccn : ,,er l^at Wcc^t ; 

@ic ift bic 3icr bom gangcn ©cfc^Ie^t !" 

5Da fagcn oHc bic Sober ftunun, 

Unb nun ! — untd §aar ftd^ au«guraufcn 

Unb on ben SBSanbcn l^inauf gu taufen ! "* — 

SRit ©tidf^clreben, ?Rafenrfinii}fen ^ 

@oB jicber ©d^urfe tnic^ befd^impfcn ! 

©oB mic ein bSfer ©d^ulbncr fi^en, 

33ci iebcm 3«f^B^tt>8rtc^cn f ci^toifeen ! 

Unb mi6^V id) fie gufammenfd^meigen 

Si&im! id^ fie boc^ nid^t fiitgner ^eipen. 



7M 



'** ©(^toabrontren from ^d^ujabron, Fr. : "escadron," Eng. : 
'* squadroD." The peculiar signification given by the people of 
one country to words borrowed or derived from the language of 
another is frequently very characteristic, and frill of deep mean- 
ing. For instance ft^Wflbroniren, which is a verb derived fix)m a 
French word expressing simply a body of cavalry, is used by the 
Germans for "to brag, boast," denoting clearly enough the 
character of ** Braggadocio " which the French soldiery, es- 
pecially the cavalry, have earned for themselves throughout 
Europe. The Italian termination of the English word " Brag- 
gadocio " is equally significant. 

^** ©TCtcI, diminutive of Margaret. 

^ Idiomatic expression '< to hold a candle to any one." 

^* Bun one's head against the wall, Le. in despair: to be at a 
loss what to do, where to find help. 

'"^ Substantive formed from 5Rafc, "nose" and rflmpfen, "to 
lift," or " tarn up." He could not bear their sneering remarks 
and mocking faces. 

^ Sitfornntcnfti^mcigeii, " to dash to pieces." " Yet I could not 
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SBaSlommt^ran? SBa«fd^Ici*t ^crbct? 

3ft cr'«, gteid^ pad' x6) i^n bcim gcDc ; 
©oil nid&t lebcnbig con bcr ©tcttc ! ^ 

ganft 
S33ic bon bcm fjcnftcrbort ber ©afrtfiei 
?luftt>Srt« ber ©ij^ein be« cttj'gcn i?ampd^en« flfiittmctt 
Unb f^toad^ nnb [d^ujfid^er feittt>virt« bfimmert, 
Unb ginftcrnig brSngt ring^um bci I 
©0 [icl)t'3 in mcincm S5ufen nad^ttg. '* 



call them liars." In this straightforward blunt soldier we have a 
per^onifioation of rough honour. He has no regard for any- 
thing but his offended pride. Never again will he be able to 
boast of the beauty and virtue of his sister : he therefore thinks 
only of avenging the injury done, not so much to her as to his 
own pride, and falls a saerifice to this impetnons sentiment. We 
thus find verified the words of Schiller „VLKh @to(3 toax'9 but^ ben 
bte (Sngel fielen,'' 

"'TwM pride by which the angels fell.'' 

Valentine seems to have only one single thought ; to revenge 
his insulted honour, he believes his sister's fate already known 
and spoken of in the whole town, and in this mistake becomes 
himself the herald of her shame. 

^ In spite of all his wrongs, his bloodthirsty and revengeful 
feelings prevent our having any sympatliy for him. 

'*' We again meet Faust beside the same church, near which 
he fivst saw Margaret. The concluding line of this passage, in 
which he describes by a beautiful simile, his unhappy state of 
mind, is very expressive : 

,,@o Tte^t'd in metnem ^ufen nac^tig." 

There even the light of hope, like the fiame of the ** Eternal 

Lamp" growing gradually fainter and fainter, is at length totally 

obscured by the surrounding darkness. The light burning day 

and night before the principal altar in Koman Catholic Churches 

IB called the " Eternal Lamp." 

B 
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5Kc<)^tftop^ctc«. 
Unb mir iff « toic bent ftSfelcin fdj^mSc^tifl, 
!Da« an ben gcucrlcitcm fcfelctd^t, 
@tc^ leif bann urn bic 'iUiaucrn ftrcidf^t ; 
SKir tft'« ganj tugcnbtic^ babct, 
(Sin bigc^n !Bieb«gclflft/ ein bigc^n SRammclci, 
@o ^uft '** mir fc^^en burd^ allc ©liebcr 
®ic ^icrrlic^e a33al<>nr9i«nad?t ^' 
I)ic lommt un« ubcrmorgcn toiebcr, 
Da tocig man bod;/ toarum man toad^t. ^ 

Sauft 
{Rfldt too^l bcr ©dj^aft tnbcffcn in bic §6^, 
35cn idf bort ^intcn flimmcrn f c^' ? 

5Kci)^ifto»)^cIc«. 
35u lannft bic grcnbc balb crieben, 
!Da^ Jlcffclc^^en l^erau^iu^ebcn. 
3d^ f d?iettc nculid^ f o l^incin ; 

©inb Ijcrrlid^e 85ti>ent]^aler brcin* ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - — .-- — — , -, - . 

^ Mephistopheles on the contrary feels like a kitten crawling 
on a fire -ladder, which generally is a fixture on each house-top. 
^ammtUi, from tammein, to romp, to make a noise ; here used 
in the sense, to go caterwauling. 

'"^ '^ All my limbs are haunted/' an idiomatic expression. 

"* See Note 457. 

''' In this speech Mephistopheles mockingly refers to Faust's 
passion, which drives him to see Margaret again. 

^ These lines allude to the belief commonly entertained in the 
Middle Ages, that the interior of the earth contained hidden 
treasures, which it was necessary for any one that wished to get 
possession of them, to raise from their concealment, and that 
these treasures were to be seen at certain times (generally once.in 
seven, though often only once in a hundred years) when they rose 
of their own accord slowly towards the surface of the earth. At 
those times it was said ber ©d^a^ U^t, '< the treasure is in bloom,'' 
and it was then necessary to accomplish the task of raising or 
lifting it up, commonly called, *' its redemption." Unless, how- 
ever, certain specified forms were observed in the mode of doing 
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gauft. 
5Rid?t cin ®efd?mctbc? m6ft tin King? 
3Jietne liebe S3u^(e bamtt ju jteren ? 

3d^ fa^ babei b)o^l fo ein 3)tng, 

aw ti)ie cine art Don ^ericnfd^nurcn. ^ 

Sau ft 
©0 ift c« rcd^t ! mix t^ut c« toc^, 
SSSenn id^ ol^ne (Sefd^enfe ju il^r ge^'. 

a)Zc^]^tftop]^cIc«. 
@« f oUt' cu^ cBcn ntc^^t bcrbricgcn 
Umfonft auc^ ettoad }u gente^n« 
3cfet, ba bcr ^immcl boUcr ©tcrtic gtft^t, 
®oUt t^r em tt)a^red jfunftftiid l^Sren : 
Sd^ fing' i^r cin mcralifc^ 8icb/ 
Urn fie gctoiff cr ju bet^i5ren. ^ 

BO, it again disappeared. According to the common belief it 
resembled glowbg coals or a mass of red gold, and was contained 
in a cauldron or large iron yessel, the spot beneath which it lay 
being denoted by a dim flame. .iSIdmmern/' which occurs in the 
second line of Faust's first speech, and „f(tmmern," in the second 
line of his second speech, are both derived from „^lammt" : the 
latter is, however, more in use. „S9n>ent^a(er" was a Dutch 
silver coin, with the impression of a lion, worth about 3/6. 7)xt\n, 
contraction of baretn or more correct : barinnen. 

'^ '^ A row or string of pearls." This is a sarcastic allusion 
to the tears, often figuratively called pearls in poetry, which 
Margaret is destined to shed in her despair. 

'^ This song is a successful popular adaptation of the song of 
Ophelia (Hamlet Act lY. Sc. 5) of which we subjoin a classical 
translation by Schlegel. Instead of „^uf SDbrgen" in the first 
line, it should be ,,$eut' iUZorgcn/' as the song is supposed to be 
sung on the morning of St. Valentine's day : 

Suf moxQtn ifl @t i^alentins £ag 

ilBoI^f an ber 3cit nod^ frll^, 
Unb icd 'ne SD'^atb, am S^tifterfd^tag 

9Bt(][ fein nur Valentin. 
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©ttiflt pf 3tt*er. 

9Ba6 tnad^ft btt mtr 

©or ?icb^cn^ ZW 

ft'at]^rin(3^cn l&iet 

SBclfrfi^cmSafleeblide? 

8a6,ta6cfifcin! 

er ISfet Wd^ ctn 

aw aWfibd^ctt cin, 

aw IKSbd^ctt nid^t iitrudc. 

5Rcl^mt eud^ in Sld^tl 

3ft c^ botlbrac^t, 

!Cantt gutc 5Rad^t 

3^fr annen, armen ©uiger I 

^abt i^r cud^ licb^ 

SEl^ut Icincm DtcB 

Sflur nid^W gu Sicb', 

aw ntit bcm Simg am ginger. ''^ 



(St war Bcrett, t^t an fctn StUxb, 

2:itSf oitf btc ^atntncrtpr, 
Stee ein btc Wla\t>, bic M 'nc SKatb 

®itt8 ntmmermcir ^^ctfftr. 

©ct uttfrcr grau itnb ©t. ^at^rtn (C^arttaS) 

D ^5f ui 1 xoa9 foil ba« f ein ? 
©in juttscr SD^atin, t^at tcai tx lattti— 

Ccim ©immel, \ia9 tjl nid^t fctn. 

©tc f\)ra<5 : „@6' t^r gcf^cr^t mit mir, 

@c(obt i^r ntti gu frein; " 
3^ ]&rfi4'« aud^ nicit, bcim ©onncnlt^t I 

SB&rjl ©u tticjt fomnicn l^ereitt. 

^ Such is the story which the devil calls " a m»ral song." 
So far indeed as it contains a warning against yielding to a mo- 
ment of passion, and instils respect for the laws of society, it has 
some claims to that title. 

In the lines : „^vit Umm S)ieB 

5«ur nid^te ju Steb%" 
the word S)ieB, has the meaning of Surf^e. With regard to the 
two negatives, see Note 601. 
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aSal^tttin (trlttttor). 

SBen (odft bu ^ter? 8eim (Eement! 
S5ennalcbcitcr JRattent&ttfler ! ^ 
3um 2:eufcl crft ba^ Snftrumcnt ! 
3um Sieufel i^interbrein beit ©finger I 

a)te))^tfto^{re(ed. 
!iDte 3tt^r ift entjioei ! an ber ift nbifa ju ^^ttn. 

Salentin. 
92un [on ed an ein ©d^Sbelfpatten I 

aRe^l}tftc))^eted QuSanfl). 
$err S)octor nid^t gemid^en I grifc^ ! 
^art an mtd|^ on, mie id|^ end|^ f A^ve. 
$eraud ntit eurem Sfobmoif^! 
^ur jugeftogen ! 9(4 thorite* 

Salentin. 
^arlrc ben ! 

3Re))^fft0t>l^e{e9. 
SBarum benn ni^ ? 

1 -!,■■ <-a^^»^— III , 1 

^^ The legend of the ratcatcher of Hameln (a small town in 
the Duchj of Calenberg, in Hanorer) is well-known in Germany. 
It relates that the ratcatcher in question^ who liyed A.D. 1284, 
plajed the pipe so beautifully, that all the rats that infested the 
town followed him into the river Weser and were drowned : and 
that, on the inhabitants refusing to give him the reward they had 
promised, he began to play another tune, which was so charming 
as to entice away all their children. He led them to a neighbour- 
ing mountain, which suddenly opened and swallowed up the whole 
generation of young people, with the exception of one child who 
(fortunately for posterity) escaped to tell the dreadful tale. Ac- 
cording to Karl Sinrock's* beautiful ballad ,/i)er IRattenfSnger,'' 
two little ones returned -*• '^ one blind, the other dumb." The 
term 9iattenf&nger is equivalent here to *' seducer." 

* Karl Simrock bom in Bonn, 1802, has acquired for himfletf the greatest merits in 
Oetmau literature for having translated the „yilhtivmQtVi/* the workBof ^arttnann 
toon bcr %m, ^altf^tt toon ber ^OOeltoeibC JC. Not leas interesting is hjfl 

,,@6afcf^carc aid ^crmittUr j»cier viationen." His aim in aii his writings 

was to excite in the German people a love for their ancient poets, as withoat a know- 
ledge of their works the literary creations of our times are often incomprehenaible. 
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SJalentin. 
%\x^ ben ! 

OctotB ! 

aSalcnttn. 

3d^8tettVfccr5E:cufctfi*t! 
©a^ ift bcnn ba« ? ©d^on toitb bic §anb mit la^m, 

aRe})]^ifto^)^elc« (gugaufl). 
@to6' ju ! 

SBalenttn (faat). 

9luti ift bet Slmmel iaipa I 
Slun abet fort ! S35tr mfiffcn glcid^ locrfd^wlttben : 
Denn fd^on entftel^t ctn ntSrberlid^ (Sefd^rct* 
3d^ toeife uitc^ trcpd^ mtt ber ^Joltjet, 
3)od^ mtt bem S3(utbann fd^ted^t mtc^ abgufinben. 

aWartl^e (am gcnfler). 
^eraudl ^eraud! 

Oretd^en (am gcnjlcr). 
^erbci ein Sid^t ! 

aWartl^e (njieoBen)- 
SKan fd^itt unb rauft, man fc^reit unb fl^t. 

ajoii. 

SDa liegt f d^on etner tcbt I 

9K a r t ]^ c (l^cran§tretcnb). 
5Dte SWBtber finb fie benn cntflo^'n ? 

''^ Miephistopbeles has sucoeeded in dragging his victim still 
further on the path of crime, and has advanced another step 
towards the object he has in view. Faust, now branded with the 
bloodj mark of murder, will be obliged to flj, leaving Margaret 
a prey to her despair. Valentine, who represents the idea of 
family honour, the basis on which alone can rest the virtue, 
happiness and prosperity ofe a household, is fallmg a sacrifice to 
his thirst for blood, without the satisfaction of having wiped oat 
the stain upon his name. 
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Orctd^cn (^eraustrctcnb) 
SKJcrUejtl^icr? 

asoii. 

'Cciner 3Kuttcr ©o^n. ^ 
©rctc^cn. 

SSalentin. 
3(^ ftcrbc I fca« ift balb gefagt 
Unb bfilber nod^ gct^n* 
g5Ja« ftc^t i^r SBcibcr, l^ult unb flagt ? 
^omntt l^er unb l^^rt mid^ an ! 

Me treten urn ti^n. 
9Rcin @rctd^cn, ftcl^ I bu bift nod^ jung^ 
33ift gat noc^ ntd^t gefc^eibt genung, 
SWad^ft bcine ®ad{>en fd^tcd^t 
3d^ fag' bir'S tm SScrtraucn nur: 
!Du bift bod(^ nun clnntal cine — ; 
@o f ci'd an,6) ebcn rcd^t ! 

©rctd^en. 
3Kcin Sruber ! ®ott! ffia« fott mir ba^? 

aSalcntin. 
Sag unfem §crr Oott au« bent ®pa6* 
©efd^el^n ift Iciber nun gef d^el^n, 
Unb ti>ie c^ ge^en fann, f o ujitb'^ ge^n. 
!£)u fingft mit @inem l^imlid^ an^ 
SSalb lontnten i^rer mel^re bran, 
Unb tocnn bid^ crft cin ©u^nb l^at, 
@o l^at bid|^ and^ bie ganje @tabt. 

S33enn erft bie ©d(?anbe toirb geboren, 
©irb fie l^imlid^ jur SBelt gebrad^t, 
Unb man jie^t ben ©d^Icier ber 9lad^t 

^ The people, by calling Valentine Margaret's " mother'A 
son " instead of her " brother/' show their utter contempt and 
abhorrence of her conduct. 
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Sl^r fiber If oj)f unb Dircn ; 
3a/ man md^te fte gem ermorben. 
SB&d^ft fie aber unb mad^t \\df grog, 
!Cann ge^t fie aud^ bei 2:age bicg, 
Unb ift bcd^ nid^t fd^dner getrorben. 
3e ^aptid^er totrb i^r ©efid^t, 
3e metft fudf;t fte bed 2:aged Sid^t 

3d(^ fel^' toal^rl^afttg fdf^on bic 3cit 
Dag aUe brabe 95firger«cut', 
SSie bon einer angeftedften 2ti6ftn, 
SBon bir, bu 3Re^e ! feitab metc^en. 
HDir foil bad ^erj im 8eib bevjagno, 
SSenn fie tir in bie Sugen fe^nl 
©oBft leine golbne ftette me^r tragen I 
3n ber &ird^e nid^t me^r am ^Itar ftej^n! 
3n einem fd^^dnen (Spi^nfragen 
!Dtd^ nic^t betm Sianje tDo^lbejj^ageo I 
3n eine pnftre 3ammeredten 
Untcr 33ettler unb ft'ruppet bid^ berftetfen, 
Unb toaiin bir benn au^ ®ott beTi^il^t, 
auf (grben feijn bermalebcit ! '*» 

2Jiart^e. 
Sef e((t eure <See(e ® ott ju ©noben I 
iBellt i^r nodjf iJSffrung auf eud^ Iabj?n? 

93alenMn. 
RimV idf bir nur an ben biirren getb^ 
Du f d^anblid^ Iu<)»jterif (*ed SBeib I 
SDa l^offt' id^ aller meincr ©ilnben 
aSergebung reid^e Mag gu finben* 



'^ Valentine sustains his buM and f)traig}itforward character to 
the last. Even on the brink of the grave ho does not hesitate to 
declare the truth in the most uncompromising language, regard- 
leffif ^)(p of (he »ng»i«h of MfM^garet an4 tl^e rebukes of Martha, 
whom h» denounces as th« origin^ c^mum of (hat mioewsion of 
misfortunes ending in his death. 



I 
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aScin Srubcr ! SBctd^c f)5Ucnt)em ! 

3Salcnttn. 
3d^ f age, lag btc X^rSncti fc^n ! 
!Da bu bic^ |>rac^ft bcr (S^rc to«/ 
®abft mix ben f c^wcrftcn ^crjcn^ftoi- 
3d^ gcljc burd^ ben Sobc^fd^Iaf 
3u ®ott etn aid Solbat unb brab« 



9(mt, Orge( unb ©efatig. 
Qxtt^tn unter bielem S3oIfe. 8 5 f e ¥ @ e t il Mnter (^ret^en. 

35Bfcr ®elft/« 
SBic a«bcr«/ ©retd^en, mx W^r 
au bu noid^ DoU Unfd^ulb 
C)tcr ium Slltar txat% 
au? bem bergriffneii Sfldjieljd^n 
©pbcte laflteft, 
C)alb ttnbcrfi)iclc, 
^alb ®ott im ^crjen I '" 
®retd^cn ! 

SBoftc^tbein^opf? 
3n beinem ^cr jen I 
SBeld^c aJJtifet^t ? 

©et'ft bw fflr b?mcr gWutt^t ©ecle, bie 
Durd^ bid^ gut langen, langen ^ein l^inilberf d^licf ? "' 
auf beittcr ©(^tecUe tocffen ffllut ? 
Unb unter beinem ^erjen 

^^^ The personification of Margaret's bad conscience. 
'^ Whfit a touching alluaioa to the innocent prayer of childi* 
hood! 

'^ Here for tbq firat thuQ we have mention made of theanoiher'9 
dcaAfi 
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9?c0t ftd^'d ntc^t qutncnb fci^on, 
Unb fingftigt bidS> itnb fid^ 
3Ktt ol^nung^bctlcr ©cgentDart ? 

®rctd^cn. 

^af id) bcr ©ebanlcn lo^, 

®ic mir l^crflbcr unb ^^inflbct ge^n 

aSBibcr midf I '" 

Dies irae, dies ilia 
Solvet sseclum in favilla. '^ 

Orgelton. 



'^ What h contrast between the bappy and innocent Margaret, 
whom we first met coming from the cathedral, and the forsaken, 
self-accusing, fallen girl now before us, vainly cndeayouring to 
lift up her heart in prayer to God. 

^^ Of this song, written by Celano in the thirteenth century, 
we give the original Latin version, as well as a German transla- 
tion by K. Simrock. 



Dies irse, dies ill& 2:ag bet ^a^t, %a^ ber @(inben, 

Solyet sseclum in faTiUA, SBtrb bad SBeltall ft(^ enhflnben, 

Teste David et Sibylla : SBic @VbtlI unb 2)a)>ib Ittnben. 

Quantus tremor est fiitarus, SSeld^' @ntfe^fn tDtrb ba tt>a(ten» 

Quando Judex est yentnrufl, SBenn ber ^x^Xtx (ommt ^u f d^aUen, 

Cimcta stricte discussurus ! @treng mtt Uttd ®ttx6iX p l^olten. 

Tuba miram spargens soDum, 2)te $ofaun' tm SBunbertOSie 

Per sepulchra regionum, ©!J)rcngt bic ®rSber jebcr ^QVi^, 

Coget omnes ante thronam. gorl^ert aQe gu bent £(rone. 

Mors Btupebit et natura, @taunetib feben %t>\i itnb Seben 

Quum reeurget creattira, @t(i^ bte ^reatur er^eben, 

Judicanti responsuia. 9le^enfcl^aft bem $erm gu geben. 

Liber scriptus proferetur, Unb cin 5Bu4 tt)irb aufgeWIageit, 

Inquo totum continetur, !S)a t|l aUed etn^etragett , 

Unde mundiu indicetur. SSelt, baraud btd^ gu )»er((agen. 
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SBfcr ©ctft 
®rtmtn f afet bid^ ! 
!J)ic^ofaunct6nt! 
!Dic ®rftbcr bcBcn ! 
Unb bctn ^txi, 
?lu8 Slfd^cnru^' 
3« Stammenquolcn 
SBicbcr auf^cf d^affcn^ 
33efctaut!'« 

©rctc^cn. 

2Bar' ic^ l^icr tocg ! 
aWir ift aW ob btc Orgcl mir 
35cn lltl^cm berfefetc, 
©cfang ntcm §crj 
3m Siefftcn ISftc. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remauebit. 



Judex ergo cmn sedebit, @t|}t ber 9ltdbter banti unb rtd^tet, 

Quidquid latet adparebit, SBtxb, toa9 buntel X% ge(t(!^tet, 

Kil inultum remanebit. Seine ©d^ulb bletbt ungef^U^tet. 

Quid gum miser tunc dicturns, ^df ! IM« njcrbM(S Slrmcr fagen, 

Quem patrouum rogaturus, ^tlfSftn @(l&tt^ itnb 9iatb erfragen, 

Quum vix Justus sit securus ? S)a ©etec^te f elber gagen ? 

Bex tremendse majestatis ! SSntg, furc^tbar 'iod} et^aben, 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, S)ret finb beiner @nabe @aben, 

SalTa me, fons pietatis ! SBoQe, ©nabenbom, mi^ laben. 

I have given the reader the power of judging for himself of 
the terrible impression, which must have been made on a guilty 
conscience by this song, so full of scriptural truth and awful 
majesty. There is an admirable English translation of it extant, 
written by Lord Boscommon in the time of Charles II. which 
in many parts is well worthy of the original. 

'*• Beferring to the third verse : " Tuba mirum spargens so- 
num " — ''The graves tremble, and thy heart tremUes too, 
awakened from its rest of dust to a doom of flames." 
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5Wir toirb [o eng' ! 
5Dic2Kaucrnj)fcilcr'*' 
Sefongen intd(^ ! 

©rSngt mid^ I — ?uft I 

S36fcr ®ctft 
SSerbirg btd^ I @unb' unb ©(^anbe 
SBIeibt nid^t berborgen* 
8uft.? 8id?t?'^ 
SBe^bir! 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturufi? 
Quern patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum viz Justus sit securus. 

a3dfcr ®cift. 
d^r Slntlt^ tpenben 
SBcrflSrtc bon bit ab. 
®ic 5)finbc bit }u retdf^cn^ 
©d^aucrt'^ ben SRcincn ! 



» ■ n ^»»»l- 



'^ Gbethe imitates Yoss in the use of this compound, „Wtaxittn^ 
|)feiUT«^ *' The fi is not here the termination of the plural, but is 
inserted merely for euphony. 

^*^ Seferring to Margaret's last exclamation, " The organ 
stifles my breath ; •^— the pillars of the wall dose over me." 
What is it then she desires ? Air ? Light ? No guilt, the spirit 
answers, no sin can remain concealed or hidden ; yet fur and 
light are just what will betray them to the world. 

^^ In the reflections which the evil spirit makes, becoming 
gradually more and more gloomy, in order to drive hor to despair, 
there is a truly poetical grandeur. 

At the words, '' Thou art lost for this world and the next ; -— 
(here those pure and innocent spirits will refuse to receive thee," 
Margaret can bear no more, she falls senseless to the ground : — 
her heart is broken ; not in the usual worldly acceptation of the 
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Qaid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 

©retd^en. 
5«a*barin! eucr glflf *d^n I— 

@ief51IttnO(ttiita4t 



®egenb toon ©c^ierfe nnb (Klettb. 



word, but in a more spiritual meaning : it is '^ broken and con- 
trite." Notwithstanding the enormity of her offence, from this 
moment repentance, the true repentance of a Christian, seems to 
have entered her soul. What she felt at the fountain arose 
merely from wounded pride ; before the image of the Virgin, she 
gave way to a despairing remorse and shame at the loss of that 
honotirable pride, in which she had hitherto trusted, and to anxious 
apprehensions of the consequences ; but it is only when she hears, 
pealing from the choir, the awful words " Quid sum miser tunc 
dicturus?*' that she becomes fully aware how deeply she has 
sinned against God, and that she breaks down under the con- 
sdonsness of her guilt. 

'^ However confused and meaningless the following scene may 
appear at first to the reader, he will find that it is by no means 
without its signification, whether he considers it an integral part 
of the poem, intended to give us an insight into the consequences 
produced on Faust's character by the crime he has committed, 
or again, looks on it merely as a satire on the poetical medio- 
crities, who then infested the literature of Germany, and offered 
strenuous opposition to more aspiring minds and to genius of a 
higher order than their own. 

If we take the first view of the case, the poet has drawn a 
striking contrast between this scene and the last, a contrast full 
of psychological meaning. We have seen Margaret in three 
different stages of gradually increasing moral misery turn to 
Ood, and seek comfort and consolation from above, to soothe 
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ajecj)]^iftoj)^ctc«. 

SBcrlangft 1)u nid^t nac^ cincm Sefcnfticlc ? 
3^ tpunfd^tc mir ben attcrbcrbften 33o(f* '*' 
3luf blcfcm ®cs' finb »ir nod^ toeit J)cm 3icl. 

the terror and despair under wMch she is lahouring. Less suc- 
cessfully Faust endeavours to drown his feeling of restlessness and 
disquiet, and to stifle the voice of conscience, hj ahandoning 
himself to the empty and vague enjoyments of Mature, typified 
hy the midnight orgies which are prepared for him by the devil. 
He is induced to hazard an ascent of the Broken or Blocksberg in 
the regions of " Schierke " and " Elend," the latter of which 
words means " Misery J^ On the Brocken, see note 368. He 
returns from it, however, as dissatisfied as he went; for even 
nature has no consolation to offer to a doubting, irreligious heart. 

But the " Walpurgis-Night " scene, with the Intermezzo that 
follows, (which is an imitation of Shakspeare's " Midsummer- 
Night's dream") is also intended to satirise the literary efforts of 
those "half-clever" German writers, who, though desirous of 
reaching the summit of the Greek Parnassus, never succeeded in 
getting higher than the top of the German Brocken, where 
witches, cobolds, and other unclean spirits were superstitiously 
believed to hold their revels. The flickering " will-o'-the-wisp" 
of literary systems, the jays of lukewarm criticism, the pewits 
and owls of mysticism and the disorderly dancing of the witches, 
those Muses of falsehood, deformity and vulgar satire, each and 
all alluding to that spirit which infested poetry in Germany at 
the end of last century, though forming a confused whole, repre- 
sent pretty faithfully the state of German literature in the times 
of Goethe. By the Proctophantasmist, the arch-enemy of all 
progress, is especially meant C. F. Nicolai, a wordy critic, who 
would have wished to introduce into literature a sort of *' matter 
of fact" Eadicalism, and who, disregarding the spirit of a work, 
cared merely for the letter, the outward form, and thought only 
how best he might gain the favour and applause of the vulgar 
by flattering and pandering to their wishes and passions. 

In closely analysing this scene, with a reference to its double 
meaning, we shall find a twofold interest. 

^^ In allusion to the popular superstition that witches rode on 
broomsticks and thQ devil on a goat. 
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gauft. 
'So lang x6) mid^ nod^ frlfd^ auf meinen Scincn fill^Ie, 
©cnftgt mir bicfcr ffnotenftod. 
a33a« W'« bag man ben SBcg oerfiirjt ! 
3m gab^rint^ bcr Il^ater ^injufc^letc^en, 
Dann biefcn ^*' gclfcn ju crftcigcn, 
SSon bem bcr Duett fid^ emig fprubelnb ftiirgt, 
5Da« ift bie 8uft, bie f olc^e ^fabe tpilrat ! 
5Der grfll^tina toebt fc^on in ben Sirfen, 
Unb felbft bie gtd^te fil^tt i^n fc^on; '"^ 
©oflt' er nic^t aud^ auf unfre ©Iteber wirlen ? ^^ 

giirtoal^r, id^ fpiire nid^t^ babon I 

Wlix ift e0 winteriic^^ im l^eibe ; 

3d^ ti>ilnfd^te^'©d&nec unb groft auf meiner SSa^n. 

SBie traurig fteigt bie unbottfommne ®d(^ibe 

5De^ rotten 9Jeonb« mit \pixttt ®Iut^ ^eran, 



^" The demonstrative pronoun here does not refer to a peculiar 
rock^ hut means '' to climh, this or that rock," — ^the antithesis 
being eliiptically understood. 

^ The pine (gi(36tc) is here referred to naturally enough, as 
being the last among the trees to put forth fresh shoots in spring ; 
but the use of the word has fi^ven rise to a highly ridiculous and 
very far-fetched explanation of these two lines. According to some 
interpreters Goethe is made here to allude to Fichte, the great " I 
am I" — philosopher, who gave Nicolai a severe chastisement 
with the stinging lash of satire in a work published by the cele- 
brated Schlegel, Tubingen (1801), entitled : i/gricbrtd^ 9^icolat'8 
Scbcnunb fonbcrBarc ailcinungcn, etn ©ettrag gur 2tteraturgcWi(iJtc bc« 
tocrgangcncn unb gur ?J5bagogif bc8 angc^cnbcn ^a^r^unbcrts." 

In our opinion, although Nicolai is later introduced in the 
form of a " wild-fire," there is no warrant for such an interpre- 
tation of these lines, which have a natural and logical connection 
with the preceding description of spring. 

^^ This line again refers simply to the recreating influence of 
spring ; for we must remember that we are in this scene on the 
eve of the first of May. 
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Unb Un6)tti fd^Icd^t, bag man Bei jebcm ©d^rittc 
aSor cincn SBautn, bor rincn Self en rennt ! ^** 
erlauV, bag id^ cin Srrlic^t '"^ bittc ! 

'<^ MephiBtopheles, dissatisfied with everythiDg that maj eerve 
as a proof of the infinite goodness and power of God, finds fault 
with the new life produced in nature hj the genial influence of 
spring, and longs for the frost and snow of winter as more in 
accordance with his feelings. 

'* 9nltdjt , 3n»tfdJ , " Jack-wi'-the-lantem," or "will-o'-the^ 
wisp/' BcientificaUj known as Ignis fatuus^ has been defined bj* 
Sir Isaac Newton as '< a vapour shining without heat," and is a 
gaseous vapour, phosphoric in its nature, produced from decom* 
posing animal or vegetable matter in damp situations, and of the 
same phosphorescent nature as the sparks that are seen dancing 
on the sui^ce of the sea. It is more commonly observed in the 
countries of the south, such as Spain and Italy, than in the colder 
regions of the north, owing probably to the rapid process of 
putrefaction arising from the- warmth of the climate combined 
with the quantity of stagnant water; but it is also visible in 
England and Germany especially in damp places, and in the 
neighbourhood of dung-hills, stagnant pools and burying grounds, 
anywhere in fact where putrescible matter abounds. 

Flitting as it does mysteriously from place to place with a 
motion desultory as it is swift, now rising, now falling, now totally 
disappearing, now hovering at a height of six feet or more from 
the ground, ever varying in form and size, anon, flowing in the 
air with wave-like motion dropping sparks of fire, its hue alter- 
nating from red to yellow from yellow to red ; growing more 
and more faint as the bidder approaches*, till when he reaches 
the spot over which it hovered, it is gone ; and finally re-appear- 
ing to his astonished eyes some distance further on the road ; 
need we wonder that it should have been (nay, should still be in 
some parts) an object of awe to the illiterate, or that the super- 
stitious should ascribe it to the supernatural agency of the evil 
spirit, or should hesitate to pass by night the places haunted by 
this ghost-like phenomenon, deeming it a departed spirit of an- 
other world I But we may hope that the wide-spread instruction 
of the present day has dispelled these superstitious ideas. '* It 
' is one of the noblest purposes of philosophy to release the mind 
* from the bondage of imaginary terrors ; and by explaining the 
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S5ort fe^' id) m^, ba« cben luftig brennt. 

5)c ba ! mctn grcunb ! 3Darf idf ©idf^ p un« f orbern ? 

aBa« tottlft bu f bergebcn* lobcrn ? 

©cl> bod^ f gut uUb leud^t* un^ ba ^tnauf ! 

Orrltd^t 
au« g^rfurd^t, l^off' Hf, foU c« mir gclingcn, 
Tim tctd?tc^ 5RatureU ju jtoiugcn j 
5Rur Bidjad "' g^^^ gctoiSl^nUc^ uuf cr 8auf . 

(5i I ci ! gr bcnit'd ben aJienfd^n nac(^jua^mcn. 

''mode in which the Divine Providenoe disposes the different 
'^ powers of nature, to elevate our thoughts to the one first cause, 
'< to teach us to see God in all, and all in Gbd ! " 

This 3rrtt(^t, 3rttDtfd^, as we have already said, is intended 
to represent Nicolai, an author and bookseller at Berlin, but 
chiefly celebrated as the editor of a critical review, entitled ,,'^mt 
allegetneine iQibliott^et/' in which he attacked the writings of Garve, 
Herder, Wieland, Fichte, Kant, Lavater, Gt)ethe and Sohiller^ — 
in a word all those authors, who are at once the pride and 
glory of the German nation. But we must not suppose him to 
have been a man of mere ordinary talent ; he was one of those 
spirits in which the present age abounds, who criticise from share 
love of criticism and oppose out of mere opposition. Mephisto- 
pheles asks him to be his guide and keep him from stumbling 
amongst the blocks and trees, which are symbolical of the diffi- 
culties which are to be met with in poetical compositions. After 
these explanations the reader will find the following song between 
Faust, Mephistopheles and the Will-o'-the-wisp, both intelligible 
and amusing. The satire is not open to the charge of bitterness 
and personality which has been advanced with good reason against 
Byron's ''English Bards and Scotch Beviewers,'* the allusions 
being so general in their character, that they are interesting even 
apart from their polemical importance as directed . against a man, 
who, in his blind eagerness to promote German literature, could 
find no better way of doing so, than by opposing without excep- 
tion all those who have proved themselves the foundation-stones 
and pillars of its golden age. 

''^ *• Zigzag," alluding to the irregular motion of the " Will- 

o'-the-wisp." • 

S 
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®eV @r nur g'rab', tn0 STcufeW 5Ramcn ! 
©onft blaf id) ii)m fcin gladcrleben ^** au6. 

Srrltd^t. 
3d^ mcric )a>o% i^x feib bcr §crr »om ^au«, 
Unb totU mid^ gem nad^ eud^ bequemen. 
aUctn bcbenlt ! ber Serg ift l&cutc jaubcrtott, 
Unb rocnn cin 3rrltd^t cud|> bic SBBegc tocifcn f oH/ 
©0 miigt i^r'^ fo gcnau nid^t ncl^mcn. 

gauft, mep))^top^tlt^, arrllci^t (im ase^fclflcfatifl). 

3n btc 2:raum^ unb ^avibtx^p^xt '" 
©inb totr, fd^etnt c^, eingcgangcn. 
guljr' un« gut unb mad^* bir &ixt, 
^a^ toir bortoSrt^ balb gelongcn, 
3n ben tDeiten, SDen 9^&umen ! 

©eV bte assume l^tnter SSaumen^ 
SBie fie fd^nell boruberriiden, 
Unb bic mipt)en, bie ftd& bilden, 
Unb bte langen gclfennafen, 
2Bie fie f d^nard^en, tote fie blaf en ! '*' 

'^ Like many men we meet with, who as soon as we ask them 
to do us a favour, endeavour to overrate its importance so much 
that we regret having ever requested it. It is not enough to do 
a favour ; much depends on the manner and spirit in which it is 
done. As the Latins said ** Est modus in rebus." 

gtadcrlcbcn, derived firom ftadtern, "to flicker," &c., lebett, "to 
live," meaning " a flickering life " : it is also used for a lift with 
out aim or object. 

^^ We can easily distinguish the respective parts of each of 
the dramatis persons in this alternating song, although the 
several strophes are not expressly assigned to each. 

The first is evidently sung by Mephistopheles, who introduces 
us into the sphere of "dreams and charms." We shall meet 
Goethe on the same ground, which Shakspeare has chosen in 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, when he reminds us that " we do but 
slumber while these visions appear." 

^"^ This description of the trees, cliffs and rocks. rapidly flitting 
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Durdj^ bfc ©teinc, burd& ben 9iafen 
©let ^adi^ unb 33&d^Iein nfcbcr. 
^&f td> JRaufc^^en? W i^ Srcbcr? 
^if id& ^olbc giebcMCagc, 
©Kmnicn jcncr ^fmmcWtagc ? 
SBad toh l^offen^ mad toir (ieben ! 
Unb bad @(^o^ tote bte @age 
alter 3eitcH, ^jaUct micber. '" 

Ul^u ! @d^u^u I tSnt ed na^r, 
ft^auj unb ftibife unb ber C>*^^/ 
@tnb fie alle tpad^ gebltcben ? ^" 



by, 80 impressive in its simplicity, must be attributed to the 
Ignis FatuuB. 

" How they snore — how they blow ! " 

The name Sohnarcher (i.e. Snorers) is given to two granite 
rocks, eighty-two feet in height, situated on the Barenberg to 
the east of Schierke; popular superstition considered that the 
earth's centre was at a certain point on one of them, owing to 
the fact thattlie magnetic needle there deviates considerably from 
its normal position. This name doubtless arose from the snoring 
or sighing of the wind, howling unceasingly through the woods 
by which the spot was formerly surrounded, and from the sup- 
posed resemblance these rocks bear to two noses. 

^^ Faust hears in the rippling brooks and murmuring stream- 
lets, the soft voice of heavenly days gone by, days of love, of 
happiness and hope ; he experiences that feeling so incompre- 
hensible and undefinable, which thrills through the bosom of us all 
when we stand on the summit of some lofty mountain, and which 
haa found in Heinrich Heine an excellent interpreter in his 
„^te ^argreife.'' 3a, \m l^b^jien ©rabe kDunberbar erfc^eint un9 ^0e« 
Mm erflen ^tnabfd^auen )>om ^roden, aKe @etten unfere9 ®etfled em« 
^fangen neue (Sinbdlcfe unb btefe, meiflend t)erf^iebenarttg, fogar ftc^ 
)vtberf|>re4enb, terbtnben ft(^ in nnferer @ee(e in einem grogeti, nnent* 
loorrenen, unt>er1tanbenen @effi^(. (pag. 46.) 

'" Ul^u, or @($u^u. In imitation of the owls hooting. 
U(Uf " the owl '' (Stryx passerina) is also used in diminutive 
forms, as £Su3($en and ^5iig(etn« In different parts of Germany it 
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(2tnb bad aWold^e ^ bur(3^« ©cftraud^c ? 

Sanfle Scinc^ bide ^&n6^ ! 

Unb bie SEurjcIn, »ie bie ©(i^tonflcn/ 

SSinben ftd^ oud geld unb @anbe, 

©treden tDunberltd^e fdanU, 

Und ju f d^reden, und gu fangen ; 

auiJ bclebtcn bcrbcn 3Jfafern 

©tredcn fie $oIi><>enfafern 

5Rad^ bem ©anb'rer. '•* Unb bie SJedufe 

S^aufenbfSrbig^ fd^aaren^tfe, 

^x^ bad SRocd unb burd; bie ^ibe ! 

Unb bie gunlenwflrmer ^ fliegen, 

■ ■ * ■ ■ - 

goes bj the names of ^obtenbogeT, " the dead or death bird>" or 
etotfenle, SBalbeuIe, $aii6eu(e/ BUmtnU, €^tdnfftix). 

Staui is also applied to a jester, or a man of curious or eecen- 
trie habits. (See Note 678.) 

JHbt^f " peewit/' (tringa Tauellus L.) in manj parts of Ger- 
many called berSeIb^fau,bie$immeI«i(tege, or 3^eiel; m Osnabriiek 
the name of „Jtit>itt'' is applied to a man who meddles in everj- 
bodj's matters, a busybody. 

^5(er or ^e^et/ " a jay," (coryus glandarius L.), has manj 
similar forms in use, as, ^a^tt, ^ger, $eger, ^teger, ^eier. 

'o SRcId^r ** a salamander," (Lacerta Salamander L.), an ugly 
spotted black and yellow reptile, which was vulgarly believed to 
possess the power of resisting the action of fire, an idea which 
has been refuted by experiment. This name was often applied 
to a fat man. 

^ The comparison of the tree-roots to snakes coiling along 
the ground as if to terrify them, is very powerful. 

2Wofcm •' filaments ; " gafern^ '• fibres ; " ^ofvpcnfafcmf a com- 
pound of $oIt)^ and gafem. 

WiaUxHf is applied to all kinds of wood, whose fibres are so 
irregularly interwoven, that when polished they form distinct and 
visible figures or patterns, glaber, w used in the same sense. 

'" gunletiaurm, " the glow-worm," (Cantbaris Noctiluca L.), 
or as it is also called So^annietDllrm^en, geuenDurm, ©letm^en. 
Kreuz has : Sie eine6 ©Ifl^utrnd ^^ein, tvie eined 3rrti(^t« @(anj. 
Toss says : SDer flimmetnbe @Iiltin}UTm. 
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SWtt flcbrSngten ®(^toSrmc*^3%n^ 
3um t>crti)frrcnbcn ©dcttel 

Vbtx fag' mir, ^ ob toir ftc^en, 
£)ber ob mhr U)eiter ge^n ? 
%IIe9, oUed f dl^ebtt )ti brel^en^ 
f$eM uttb 5Baume, bte ©efid^ter 
©d^neiben^ unb bte irren Std^^r^ 
©ie ftd(^ mc^rcit, bic [x6f bWl^it. '^ 

3Re))btfto)}]^eEed. 
Saffc tiHidcr mctttcn B^t^f^t • 
$)ier ift fo cin aRittclgipM, 
SBo matt mtt (Srftoutten fie^t, 
aStc tm 93crg' bcr aJtamtiton gtfl^t ^ 

^'^ This last strophe must be attributed to Faust, who, utterly 
bewildered by the confusion around him, begs Mephistopheles 
at last to give him some explanation of this turning, whirling, 
flying motion which seems to be affecting the whole faoe^ oi 
nature. 

^ It has often been observed that Will-o'-the-wisps' become 
more and more numerous, until frequently two or three of them 
seem to join and form a larger one. This is what is r^erred to 
by the word MS^eil, which means '^ to swei) or puff ovit.'^ 

^ SD^otmnon, (mammon'^, Gr. ^iifumur, derived from the Striae or 
Hebrew, denoting riches* Bochart d«riye» the word Mammon 
from the Arabic ' Maal,' meaning ' dttescere * (to grow rich), and 
'Malon' 'opes' (wealth), that is, to grow rich m wealth;, the 
derivation from the Ghr. /AWfuw, vehementer cupere, as if it were 
fuu^p, valde cupere, can only be taken in a figurative sense, 
expressing, like thn Arabic original, a fervid desire fiur money 
and riches in worldly people. In the words ^' Ye cannot aerva 
God and Mammon," Matthew VI. 24, God is dearly opposed 
to Mammon^ which induced many commentators to personify 
Mammon as the ruler of Hell. Gk>ld and silver being gained 
from the interior of earth are therefore looked upon as Mammon's 
gifls, figuratively by taking the part or the attribute for the 
whole or the object, Mammon may only refer to worldly matten 
as opposed to our duties towards Gk>d !-— 
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gauft. 
Site feltfom gitmmert burd^ bie;®riinbe 
(tin ntorgenrBt^Iid^ truber ©dj^ein ! 
Unb felbft m in bie tiefen ©d^Iflnbe 
X)ed Sbgtunbd iDtttert er J^inetn. 
!3)a ftetgt etn !Dam)>f^ bort jie^n ®d^maben# 
^ier leud^tet ®Iut^ and S)unft unb f$(or, 
Dann f (^^leic^t fie »ie ein jartcr Saben^ 
3)ann brtd^t fie n>ie ein pueH l^rbor. 
^ier f d^Iingt fie eine ganje ©trede, 
2Rit ^unbert 3lbern, fid^ burc^d SE^oI, 
Unb l^ier in bet gebrSngten Sde 
aSereingelt fie pd? auf einmal. 
!3:)a fpr&l^en gunlen in bet 92&l^^ 
SBie au^eftreuter golbnet @anb. 
'S)(^ fd^au' ! in i^rer ganjen $5^e 
entgflnbet fid^ bie gelfcntoonb. ^ 

^te)>^ifto)>^eIed. 
(Srleud^tet nid|^t ju biefem ^^fte 



Milton represents Mammon as one of ihe fallen angels* 

** Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

*'FrQm Heay'n : for e'en in Heav'n his looks and thoughts 

**Were always downward bent, admiring more 

**The riches of Heav'n's pavement, trodden gold, 

"Than ought divine or hol^ else ei\joy'd 

" In vision beatific. By him first 

*• Men also, and by his sngsestion tanphty 

** Bansack'd the centre, and with impious hands 

** lUfled the bowls of their mother earth 

" For treasure, better hid. Paradise Lost, Bk. I. 

<' Mammon is so proud a boaster that his clients irhich believe 
*^ in him, cannot choose but be confident of him : for what doth 
« he not brag to do ? Yet, if we weigh his power aright, we 
** shall conclude of Mammon, as Paracelsus doth of the devil^ 
** that he is a base and beggarly spirit." — Bishop Hall. 

^ This description of the metallic light shining in the depths 
of the abyss, is unequalled by anything in poetiy known to us. 
@4tt>ttben, means damp exhalations. 
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^n ajtontmon )>rad|^tig ben $alaft ? ^ 
&n ®iad bag bu'd gefe^n H^ ; 
3d^ f)>ilTe fdl^on bie ungeftfimen m^U. 

gauft. 
S93ie raft bie SSinbdbraut *'' burdl^ bie Suft I 
aRit loeldl^n @(i|^iagen trifft fte meinen Staden I 

^ On a day when all evil spirits are gathering together. 
Mammon is sure to he feasting also. There is an old tradition 
among the lower classes that in the centre of the Blocksberg is 
concealed a castle rich in gold, silver and precious stones, belong- 
ing to a bewitdied prince. This is, however, merely an allegorical 
evpression of the idea, that gold and silver, which are hidden 
deep in the bowels of the earth, are the most powerful ministers 
in the devil's service. 

^^ S3inb«brattt,9$tnbbrut,S8tnbl&rattt, S8inbbr(m9, Sinbtotrbel, (lit. 
''the wind's bride") ''the storm-blast, whirl wind, hurricane, 
tempest," in Gh>thic and old Saxon << Wintes-brut and Windis- 
brut." The expression Q^inbSbrant may be taken from the fol- 
lowing passage in Ovid's Met. Lib. VI. 

*' Hsec Boreas, aut his non inferiora locatus ; 

*' Excussit pennas : quarum jactatibus omnis 

<* Adfiata est tellns ; latumque perhorroit sequor. 

"Pnlvercamque tiahens per sninxna cacumina pallam, 

*' Veirit hummn : pavidamque meta caligine tectus 

" Orithyian amans fulvis am^ectitiu alis. 

" Dum volat ; arserunt agitati fortius ignes. 

" Nee priiiB aerii cursi^ suppressit haMiias, 

<« Quam Ciconum tenuit populos, sua moenia, raptor. 

" lUic et gelidi conjnx Act»a tyranni, 

" Et genitriz £icta est." 

where Orithyia is expressly stated to have become the wife of 
Boreas. According to the German Mythology the SBinbdbraut 
or Si^trltDtnb was caused by grau $i(be or grou ^olba (i.e. a witch 
or an elO ^y'^^S through the air, whenever the fearful north- wind 
blew. The Sclaves also believe that a female demon rushes 
through the air at the approach of Boreas. 

In other poets we have the following allusions to it : 

Huf bag er nid^t gflmcnb 

Un9 enege tDtbrigeu @turm unb l^eftige SBinbdbraiit. 

gr. ©todberg. 
Wolke is of opinion that the word is merely another form of 
SSinb9brau6, which means '' the howling of the wind." 
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Du mugt bc^ ^cn^ alte 5Ri<>pen padtn ; 

©onft ftarjt fie tid) ^na> in biefcr ©t^lfinbe ®ruft 

(Sin 5«cbet Dcrbicbtct bie Sfla(i)t 

§5rc ti)ie'^ burd^ bie SBSlber fra(3^t ! 

aufgef d^euc^t fitcflen bie drikn. 

^5r' e« pattern bie ©Suten 

en>ig grftnet ^alSfte. 

©irren nnb 33red^en ber Slefte, 

©er ©t&mme mad()tige« ©rS^ncn, 

!Dcr ©urgctn itnarren unb ©a^nen ! 

3m fftrd^tcrlid^ i>er»otrcnen gaflc 

Ucfcer einonbcr Irad^cn Pe aOe, 

Unb burd^ bie ubcrtrilmntcrten 5flflfte 

3tfd^enunb^eulenbie8fiftc. 

$6rft bu @timmen in ber $3§e? 

3n ber gemc, in ber M^t ? 

3a, ben ganjen Scrg entlcmg 

©trSmt etn touti^nbcr ^aubergefcmg ! "* 

$eferi (ini®^or). 
!J)ie ^eyen ju bem 95ro(len jiel^n ; 
!E)ie @to?5|)rt ift gclb, bie ®crat ift grftn. 

^' This descriptioii of the fierce craahiiig and moaning of the 
hlast is of wonderfdl power. Now hegins' the tea) l^hbath of 
the witches. The witches' song, full as it i^ of nonsetii^ and ex- 
aggerated vulgarity, is hy contrast adapted to increase pur ad- 
miration for the delightful and classical poetry contained in the 
preceding lines. This plan of drawing a striking contrast, liaif 
been adopted (though with bad results rather than go<iid on^) by 
many modern Qerman writers, who for the s&ke of introducing 
t kind of poetical idealism on the one side, followed immediMely 
by a coarse materialism On the other, too often fot the sake of 
showing their wit, subject to ridicule the tery things they have 
deified the moment before. While acknowledging the undoubted 
talent of many of the disciples of this school, we cknmrt approve 
of their caudtic, superficial mode of writing, and regret that 
powers of sb splendid ftn ordet should have b&en {^^rverted to a 
use so unworthy bf liiem. 
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!Dott fammelt fid^ bcr grogc ^auf/ 

§err Urian '^ figt oben auf. 

©0 geljt e« fiber ©tetn unb ©to* — 

©timmc. 
35tc attc SauBo ''^ lommt attctn ; 
©ie rettct auf ctncm 5Diuttcrfd^tt)cte. 

©0 S^re bcm, went S^te gcbfil^tt ! 
grau 33aubo bor ! mib angefftl^rt J 
ein tfid^ttfl ©d^tDcIn utib Wlntttt brauf/ 
S)a f olgt bcr ganjc 5>cjcctT|K»wf • 

©timm^. 
SBcld^en SBcg lommft bu l^r ? 

©timme, 

Ifebcr'it Olfcnftein f 
5Da gutff td^ ber @ute iit^ 5?cft ^htcin. 
!Dic mad^t' efn ^ar ?luge« ! ''* 



^ Urtdti, According to Adelutig is at proper name, usually pre- 
ceded by ^crr, that is: Mr. Urian; often used to designate 
a petsoh you do not wish to name, but for whom you have not 
much respect. *' What is Mr. Urian doing here ? *' <fec. " We 
need not stand on ceremony with Mr. Urian,*' are polite phrases 
intended to inform any one without personality, that you neither 
expected nor wished to see him. 

The word Urian is also frefquently used for " the devil/' as in 
the following passage from Wenzel Sternau : „®lccaUt ffeif nnb 
fefl, ber leibtge Urian f^abe bem ©rlittber ber Sittg ^ftlfreici^ ^atib ge« 
leiflet." 

^'^ ^aubo/ in the Greek Mythology the woman who gars some 
water to Demeter when in search of her daughter Proserpine, 
and by her coarse remarks made the goddess smile in spite of her 
grief. Goethe introduces her as the symbol of wanton impudence, 
and places her astride on a pig. As grau $i(be or j^olba or ^oUa 
in German Mythology leads the army of furious ghosts, so 
Sdaaho is put at the head of the band of i^itches. 

^ The voices we now hear belong to different witches, piirsuiiig 
their journey by the aid of brootnsticks, pitchforks and rakes, or, 
in the case of tiiose specially favored by the evil spirit, on the 
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©ttmmc. 
O fa^re jut l^iiUt ! 
9S$a0 reirft bu fo fd^netle ! 

®ttmme. 
mOf f)at Pe gcfdf^unbcn, ''• 
!I>a fie^ nur bie SSSunben I 

!Dcr ©eg ift btett, bcr SBJcg ift lang, 
SSSad ift bad fur etti toiler !X)rang? 
"£)!€ ®aM fttd^t, ber SBefen tra^t, 
!Ca« ftlnb crftidt, bic 3Jiutter »)Iafet. ^ 

^cfcnmciftcr.'^ $atbc« S^or. 
S8ir fci^Ietd^n iDie bie ©d^ned' im $aud, 
S^ie SBeiber aUe finb boraud. 
X)enn, ge^t ed ju bed Sdfen ^aud, 
35a« ffieib l^ot taufenb ©d^ritt Dorau«. ^ 

backs of he-goate, after baving anointed their hands and feet 
with the witches' bahn, ber $e^enfa(be, a substance prepared from 
the fat of a murdered infant and some narcotic poisonous plants. 
Stfenflein is the name of the high granite rocks, we have 
mentioned, on the Blocksberg, and so called from the brook Sl]t, 
the environs of which abounded in hawks, owls and eagles, and 
which, according to old traditions, was formerly a princess. (Sin 
iPaar Sngen madden, an idiomatic phrase meaning << to be aston- 
ished/' as our phrase " to open his eyes, to stare/' is used. 

J^ Oef^nnben, from fd^tnt^en, '' to flay." (Akin to the Latin 
scmdo, and the English skin.) 

^^ From this mass of nonsense we can make out that it is 
the poet's object to point out the degradation as well as the 
wickedness of a belief in witchcraft. 

''' After the women ride the men ; the wizards and sorcerers, 
who emblematically represent the critics of the ,,t[Ilgemetne beutf^e 
mhmW (see Note 757.) 

^^ Alluding to the old idea that a woman, when once on a 
path of yice, advances on it more quickly than a man, owing to 
her being more Rusceptible of exciting impressions, and evil in- 
fluences. 
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nbrc $&lftc- 
Bit nel^men bad ntd^t fc genau : 
^it taufenb ©d^ritten ntad^t'd bie f$rau ; 
^od^, tt)ie fie au^ fid^ et(en lam, 
!Pitt cittcm ©j)ruttgc madt^W ber Ttam. ^ 

©timme (oben). 
.^ommt mtt, lommt mit/ bom gelfenfee I ^^ 

® t i m m e n ())on nntcn). 
SBir mSd^ten geme mit in bie f)5^\ 
SBir tDafcj^en unb btant finb n)ir ganj unb gar ; 
3lber aud^ etoig unfrud^tbar. "^ 

33eibe Sl^Src. 
e« fd(>tDeigt ber ffiinb, c« flic^t ber ©tern, 
Der trilbe SKonb bcrbirgt fidj^ gem, 
3m ©aufen fpritl^t bad 3^wJ>crd^or 
SJiel taufenb geuerfunten i^or* '" 

*•• The second half of the wizards' chorus, however, is not 
willing to confess this inferiority, and asserts that a man reaches 
a point at one bound, which it would take a woman a thousand 
steps to attain. 

^^ As the gfelfenfee cannot refer to any lake or sea on the 
Blocksherg it must be an allusion to the "watery writings of 
the critics.'* 

^ Very characteristic of critics who are ever desirous of soar- 
ing higher, and yet confine themselves, as the German adage 
says, " to washing other men's linen." 

9laul, must be taken in the sense of " clean " i. e. '' though 
by continual washing we are always very clean, yet we are barren.^ 
The word is also used in the following phrases ^(attler SQtvx, 
white wine, ManteS S^rrn, shining tin, bad blanfe @($n}eTt, a drawn 
or naked sword, ein bknted ®etn, a naked or hare leg. Compare 
Schel. interpretation of Juv. I. iii. *^ Pedibus qui venerat albis." 
Blank, French blanc is derived by Menage from albianus, thus : 
Albianus, albianicus, bianicus, blanicus, bianco, blanc. By others 
from blanc, which in Danish means shining ; the Germans have 
also bitttlen to shine, Saxon blaecan, English bleach. 

7^ The united chorus of wizards describes the effect produced 
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@ tint me (toon umenx 
§altc ! ^altc ! 

©timmc (t>dm>!^)* 
S33cr ruft ba au0 bcr gelfenft)alte ? 

©tttnmc (ttttten). 
gicl^mt mtd^ mit ! Slcijmt mt(i^ mil I 
3d& ftciflc fd^on brct^unbetf 3tt^, 
Unb lonn ben ®ipfel md^t crrciei^etiv 
3c^ tt)5rc gcrn bet ntetne« ®tel<i(>en- '" 

«eibe Sl^Ste, 
e« trSgt ber 95efen, trdgt ber ©torf , 
!Cte ®abcl trSgt, e« trSgt bet SBod ; 
SBer i^eute pd^ nld^tl^ebcn fattn, 
iift ciDtg cin Derlor'itet SWarm. '^ 



!«■ « I »«ii 



on the whole face of nature by their bustle and eonfuston. The 
moon as one of God's creatures, hides herself in obscurity, that 
she may not participate, even by a look in the horrible deed of 
that night. 

, ''^ It is not difficult to see that the voices from below, who are stilt 
desirous, after toiling and climbing for three centuries in vain, to be 
where the others are flying in air, are intended to represent 
those unfruitful exertions in philosophical speculations, ^ which 
are sticking to the rocky cleft of pedantry.*' 

Koman Catholic commentators explain this passage as referring 
to Protestantism, and proving the author^s opinion that that light, 
which by the blessing of God was shed upon Europe, has done 
but little towards improving the spiritual condition of Germany. 
There is however, not the slightest reason for supposing that 
Goethe, the child. of Protestantism, would make so undutiful an 
attack on his religion : his sol^ object, here as elsewhere, was to 
make use of the poweiful weapons his genius afforded Mm,, 
against those metaphysicians and philosophers who pursued their 
theories or inquiries without religion. 

^ The general excitement on such a night is so great that 
every man with the least pretensions to talent can rise abore the 
earth ; whoever is still unable to take a flight into the higher 
regions of imaginatioi^ is a lost man ; there is no hope &r him* 
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^alb^ejce (uuten). 
34^ trip^)tc nad^, f o langc B^it ; 
S33ic finb bic anbcrn fd^en fo tocit ! 
36) l^ab' )u ^aufe letne 9iuV/ 
Unb fommc ^icr bodf^ ntd^t taju. '* 

S^for bcr ^cfctt^ 

?Dtc ©dbc gibt ben ^cjen 9Jiut^, 

(Sin Sunt^en ift }um @egel gut, 

etn 8Utc« ©d^iff ift Jcbcr SErog ; 

Dcr flicgct nie, bcr ^nt ni*t ffog. ^' 

gSctbc e^5re. 
tlnb loenn tptr um ben ®ip^A jtel^U/ 
@o ftreid^ an bent SBoben ^in, 
Unb bedt bie $cibe tDeit unb brcit 
2Kit eurem ©c^toarm bcr ^ejenl^eit ! '" 

@tc laflen fH ntcber. 

5Wei)^iftD^s)]^eIe«. 
®a« brfiuflt unb ftiJgt, ba^ rufd^t ''' unb fla|)|)crt 

^ The demiwitch firom below represents that class of persons 
in the literary world, who though utterly devoid of all poetical 
talent, are always trying to produce something original. Nothing 
is more pitiful than these yain and futile attempts ; at one time 
German literature was absolutely overrun by these *^ Illustrious 
Mediocrities." Goethe has written a very interesting ORsay on this 
" Period of forced G^iuses " as he called these ** Bii minorum 
gentium." 

^ 2)ie @albcr " the ointment, salve, balm " (see note 776.) — 
(gin 8nnH)ctt, " a rag'*— the rag of effrontery.— 3ebcr a:rog, *' ever 
trough " — the trough of shallowness. 

'^ When once on the peak let us settle down. When we have 
onoe obtained, by our noise and restlessness a good position in 
life, nnb n>enn tvir um ben ©i^fel gte^tt, then we can settle down 
quietly, widi nothing more to care about or think of. 

'^ 9ittfc!(t from xan\im, ntf^eln. ntfd^It^, a derivative from 
TiUifd^n. ^uVim, tufil^eln only used colloquially. Campe has 
also rfif<i^n, to make a noise. 
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®a« jifc^t unb quitft, ba« jJc^t unb ptapptxt ! 

^« Und^kt, frrfl^t unb ftinft unb brcnnt I 

(5tn toal^rcd $cf cnclcmcnt ! '"• 

5Wur f eft an mir ! f onft finb totr glcid^ gctrcnnt 

ffiobiftbu? 

Sauft (in bcr gcrttc). 

2Jicp]^ifto^)ftcIc«. 

fiJa^ ! bott fd^on l^fngcriffcn ? 
35a tDcrb' ic^ ^au^cd^t brauc^cn muffen, 
^lafe 1 3unlcr SJolanb"^** lommt Paft ! filler ^Sbcl, ^lafe I 
^ict, !Doctor, faffc mid^ ! unb nun, in ®ncm ©aft, 
Sag un« au« bcm ©cbrang' enttocid^cn ; 
(S« tft gu toB, f ogor fiir meincd ®lctd(^en. ^ 
S)ort ncbcn leud^tct toa^ mit ganj bcfonbcrm ©d&eiU/ 
S« itc^t mld^ ti)a« nad^ jenen ©traudj^en. 
ffomm', lomm' I U)ir fd^Iu:|)fcn ba l^inein. 

gauft 

®u ®cift bc« S3Sibcrf»)rudb^ ! 9?urgu! bu magft mid^ ffil^rcm 
3(^ bcnic bod^, bad tt)ar red^t f lug gcmad^t : 
3um Sroden toanbeln' tt)ir in bcr 28al<)ur8idna(^t 
Urn und bcliebig nun l^icfetbft gu ifolircn, "» 



^ Mephiatopheles describes with humorous brevity, the very 
essence of witches. 

^» 3mUx Solanb, Squire Voland. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the name Valant " the seducer " was often applied to 
the devil. The feminine form was Valantinne, V&landinne &c. 
In the Frankfort dialect the evil spirit is also called golb or gnlb, 

^ « It is too bewildering even for me ! '' Mephistopheles, not- 
withstandmg his diabolical nature feels disgusted at the prattling, 
buzzing, crowds of witches ; he therefore persuades Faust to get 
clear of the crowd as quickly as possible. 

^ 3foIirctt derivative from " insularis," insulated, of an island. 
Campe recommends the use of the literal translation ^tjerinfeln.'' ' 
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lOa ]kl) nur toeld^c feuntcn tjlammcn ! 
@^ ift citi muntrcr Stub bcifammcn. 
3m alefncn "^ ift man nid^t aUcin. 

gauft 
35cd^ broben mSd^t' td^ licbcr f c^n ! 
@^on fcV td& ®Iut^ unb ©irbetraud^. 
35ort ftrSmt Wc 3]lenflc ju bcm S36fcn ; 
!Da ntug fid^ mand^e« mt^tl I5[cn. ^ 

ajfcpl^tftop^clc«. 
!Do(i^ mand^« MSt^fct Iniijjft fid^ aud^. 
Sa| bu btc grogc S33eft nur faufen, 
SBir tocKcn l^icr im ftiflcn Ijaufen* 
g« Ift bod^ lange l^rgcbrad^t, 
©ag in bcr grogcn SBclt man Heine SBelten mad^t. '^ 
!Da fey id^ junge ^cfd^cn, mSt unb Meg, 
Unb alte, bie fi(^ Hug t>erpttem 

'** 3m JHctnctt used her^for *' in small company." 

"^ Faust characteristically aspires still higher. He is not 
drawn towards the evil one for evil's sake, but only by his desire 
" to discover " what is beyond the reach of mere human oonoep-* 
tion. He wishes therefore to be conducted to the summit of the 
mountain, there to see solved many a problem that has puzzled 
his brain. 

^ Id accordance with the philosophical system of the ' Monades/ 
which was developed principally by Leibnitz : his theory being that 
all that is existing in die great world is a produce of smaller worlds. 
i'*S>xt gange SESelt befiel^t and "SRonabtn, roomit fie ftd^ etnntal toeretngeft 
mtb im (Singelneti bad ©an^e (at, inbem iebe iD^onabe ffir fl4 iftr— 
ilJlifrotodmo s— abet au4 el^enfo wteber t>erbtnbet,— inbem bie SDf^o* 
naben ni^t Blog fitr {t(( ftnb, fonbern aHe )u|ammen oe(9ren unb— ju* 
fammenWnScn— 9»alrofo0mu8. (@8f*el, SBerttn 1832. /,$eficl 
unb fetne S^it^") Goethe very significantly puts into the mouth of 
the evil spirit all those abstruse theories and hypotheses, which 
have never produced anything but doubt and infidelity. Apart 
from this allusion, however, Mephistopheles wishes to introduce 
Faust to the " little world," the world of coarse sensuality. 
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®eib fieunbttd^, imr urn meinetkpitlen ; 

3)ic SRay ift Hcin, bcr (Bpai ift gtofe. 

3d^ ^5re load oon dnftrutnenten t5nen ! 

aScrflud^t ©cfc^narr ! ^^ man mufe fid^ bran gctt>6^nen. 

^onun' mit ! f omm' nttt ! ed fann nid^t anberd fe^n, 

^ tret' ^ran nnb fill^re bi^ l^rein, 

Unb id? berbtnbc bid? onfd ncuc. ^'* — 

SBad fagjt bu, g^eunb ? bad ift fein Reiner 9iaum. 

!Ca fiel^ nur ^in ! bu fiel^ft bad datt f anm. 

Gin ^unbcrt geuer brenncn in bcr SRei^ ; 

^cai tanjtf man ^dftoaiji, man fod?t^ man trinity man tiebt; 

9lun f age mir, too ed toad 93e[ferd gtebt ? 

gauft. 
SBiUft bu bid? nun, urn und ^ier ein^ufu^ren, 
aid 3aub'rer ober lenfel ^)robuciren ? ^* 

9}{e4)]^iftop]^eIed. 
3toar bin id^ fe^r getool^nt incognito ju ge^n ; 
!J)od^ ISfet am ©aHatag man fcincn Orben fe^n* 
(gin ilniebanb geid?net mid? nidf?t aud,^"** 
Dod^ ift ber ^ferbcf u§ **• ^ier cl^renooll ju ^aud. 
©iel^ft bu bie ® d^nede ba ? *** ®ie f ommt Ijerangelrod^en ; 

^ ©efd^narr, from fd^narren, to rattle^ '* that rattling noise. Ac- 
oording to popular tradition the musician on these festive occasions 
was generally seated in a tree, with a horse's-head for his fiddle^ 
or a thick stick, or a cat's tail for a flute. 

^ Satirical reminder of his having introduced him to Margaret. 

^ Faiost asks, whether it will be necessary for the devil to 
appear as a devil or as a sorcerer, in order to gain admittance. 

•'^ In allusion to the order of the Garter, the oldest in Great 
Britain, which was founded by Edward III. in the year 1850. 
It may imply that Faust is about to mingle with distinguished 
society. 

"°* The " horse's-foot," i.e. the cloven- foot; also Shimjjfwg (see 
Note 436.) 

^ 2)te @4ne<Ie, the snail. As Madame Baubo was the leader 
of the witches, so a anail (as the personification of slow relive 
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^it t^m taftenben ©eftd^t ''' 

^t fie mtr fdj^on mad abgeroi^en. 

SBetm td^ andf tDtU, Derl&ugn' id; ^ter mid^ nid^t 

Stomm nurl 93on geuer ge^it n)tv gu ^tntx, 

Q6f bin bcr SSJcrbcr unb bu bift ber grelcr. "* 

3n etnigen, bte ttm t>ergUmmenbe Stof^Un Hfeetu 

Siix alten ^rr'n, load madj^t ibr l^ier can @nbe ? 

Sd^ lobf eud!^, tpenn id^ euc^ ^ubfd^ in ber Mlttt f&nbe, 
9Son ®aud untiirtt nnb Sugenbbraud ; 
©enug aUein ift jeber ia {U ^oud. 

©cneral. 
2Ber mag auf Stationcn trauen ! 
^{an babe nod^ fo oiet fitr fie get^an ; 
Denn bet bem aSoI!, mle bel ben fjrauen, 
@te^t immcrf ort bie 3ugenb oben an* *" 

50iinifter. 
3e^t ift man bon bcm 9Ted^ten aQiUtueit^ 
^ lobe mir bie guten Slltcn ; 
3>nn freilid^, ba voir ailed galten, 
3Da voax bie rcd^te golbne 3eit. ** 

^arbenfl. 
SBir toaren toal^rlid^ aixdf nid^t bumm, 



into old errorii) is selected as the first to receive Faust and his 
companion into a company, where, owing to a universal feeling 
of egotistic self-satisfaction, everything is at a dead-stand. 

^ S)ad tajienbe ®eft4t, ** with the feelers," as feeling ia the 
most acute of the snail's tenses. 

^^ " I'll be the pander, and thou the lover, the wooer, the 
gallant." 

^ In this epigram Lafayette is introduced, complaining of the 
ingratitude of the French nation. 

*^ The old Segttimt^ again of the years preceding 1789, 

grumbles at the loss of the good old times, when he and his 

party were all in all, and the state and the people a mere tool in 

their hands for the gratification of their whims and caprices. 

T 
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Unb t^ten cjt toad tt)tr ntd^t follten 
3)od^ iefeo uifTt fi(^ aUe^ nm unb um^ 
Unb cben ba tolr'^ fcft cr^alten tDotttcn. ^ 

autor. 
SSJcr mafl tooljl flber^upt jcfet cine ©d^rift 
aSon mSgig Hugcm Sn^aft Icfcn ! 
Unb ti)a« ba« liebc {mtgc 95ol! bctrtfft, 
!Da« ift nod^ nie fo nafci»cl« getDcfcn. ** 

(bcr auf ctnuial fe^r alt erf^cint). 

^um jungftcn Sag ffl^r id^ ba« aSoIf gcrclft, 
S5a ic^ jum Icfetcnmal ben ^ejenbcrg erftcigc ; 
Unb tt)eil mein gvigd^en triibe lauft, 
@o ift bic ffiJctt aud^ auf ber ?»eige. «* 

Srobel^efe.*'^ 
3^r §crren gel&t nlc^^t fo borbet! 



■ ■ » 



^ In the Parvenu, revolation in its beginning, reign and end 
is characteristically described; just at the moment when least 
expected, all tm*ns again into the hands of the old legitimistic 
power! 

*^® The literary world here comes in with the complaint that 
the rising generation are so precocious and forward, so wrapped 
up in an impudent conceit that they are above readiug*books. 
S^afenjciS "impertinent, conceited, would -be- wise, inquisitive." 
Hilpert writes ; „!)^afcn?ct8," is one who desires to obtain know- 
ledge, and asks questions with a view of showing that he has 
sufficient sense to speak on a subject that is above his compre- 
hension. We apply the name especially to young people who 
express opinions on subjects they do not understand, and by their 
rash decisions offend those to whom they ought to show deference. 

^ !S)a id^ sum (e^ten ntal ben ^e^enberg erfletge, expresses tke 
poet's hope and wish that this play will give the coup-de.giaoe 
to the superstitious belief in witchcraft. SBeil mein S^6^^ ^^ 
ISiift, allegorically implying that the devil, as represented in old 
German traditions, is now quite out of date, 

810 :^rbbe(^e^e; from Sr&bel, old rubbish, old clothes and rags» is 
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Sagt bte ^etegenl^eit nt($t f al}ren ! 

?lufmerffam btictt nad^ meinen SSSaaren ; 

(£« fte^^^t barter gar mand^crtei. 

Unb bod^ tft nid^t^ in meincm 8aben, 

!Dcm feincr auf bcr Srbc gleid^t, 

35a« nid^t einmol jum tiidf^t'gen ®d;aben 

SDer SJicnfd^en unb ber SBelt gcrcid^t 

Stein "1)016) ift l^icr, bon bcm nid^t 35lut gefloffen, 

ftein Mi), au« bcm fid^ nid^t, in ganj gcfunben Seib 

SBerjc^rcnb l^cige^ ®ift crgoffcn, 

ftcin (Sd^mudt, ber nic^t ein ticbcn^Mrbig S35cib 

95crfil^rt, fein ©d^toert ba« nid^t ben 93unb gebrod^fen^ 

yiidft ettoa Ijinterrildfg ben ©egenmann burdf^ftoc^^cn. *" 

2Ke<)^ifto<)]&eIe«. 
grau Wtnttmc 1 ^'* fie bcrfte^t mir f d&Ied(>t bie ^itm, 
®ct^an, gcfd^el^n ! ©cfdfje^n, get:^an ! 
SSerleg' fie fidl^ auf 5Rcuigfeiten ! 
Siur 9ieutglciten jiel^n un« on. ^'^ 



a witch or a hag who sells such stuff. In the same sense the 
word Xr5betiitbe is used, a jew dealing in old clothes. 

*" There is nothing in her store that has not contributed its 
aid to a deed of crime and death : no dagger that has not drawn 
the life-blood, no goblet that has not convejed poison to unsus* 
pecting lips, no jewel that has not seduced a maid or wife, no 
sword that lias not been disgraced by a secret blow, given behind 
its victim's back. All these are enumerated as the instruments 
bj which this cousin of the devil seeks to lead man to crime, 
and these are the recommendations which she gives to her cus- 
tomers. 

"'^ Claiming the same relationship with this witch as with the 
snail. 

^-^ Goethe now directs his sarcasm against the restless dis- 
satisfied spirit of the day, when men were never contented with 
anything but what was novel : their pleasures after a time palled 
them, and they were obliged to seek out some new means of ex- 
citement. And so it was with their crimes ; the very instruments 
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gauft. 
^g td^ midf nur nid^t f elbft t)erse{f e ! 
§ctB' Id^ mir ba« bo(3(> cine SRcffc ! *" 

3Ret)^tfto|)]^e(ed. 
SDer flonjc ©trubel *" ftrcbt nac^ oben ; 
!iDu filaubft gu fd^ieben unb bu totrft gefd|^oben. 

Sauft 
SQ3eriftbennba«? 

Setrad^te fie genau ! 
8iIit<^»Mftba«. 



of crime-— dagger, poison, or i;?haterer it might be^ excited no 
interest, nay, could not attract their notice unless (hey had the 
merit of novelty. 

^*^ Faust is now taken into the second circle. 

SXeffe, literally *^ a fair," " a market : " as these fairs were the 
scene of amusements of every description, and generally of the 
lowest stamp, the word ,/MtWt/* is also used figuratively for 
" revelry." — Faust's exclamation therefore is, " what awful 
revelry ! " 

8»* ©trubcl, " a whirlpool "—and figuratively " a whirl of plea- 
sures or dissipation : " the word is connected with the Swedish 
" strida " and the English " stride." 

^^' Lilith, a Hebrew word meaning " the nightly," bte 9l&d^ttfie, 
and found in Isaiah XXXIV. 14, in which passage it has be^i 
rendered in the Vulgate by the word ''Lamia," in Luther's 
translation by ,,^obolb/' in the English version by ** screech-owl," 
while other translations have '' an ugly night-bird." According 
to an old tradition of the Babbins, previous to the formation of 
Eve, God had created a woman, to whom the name Lilith was 
given. This idea no doubt took its origin from the words used 
in Genesis I. 27. '* So God created man in his own image ; 
male and f&maU created he tlum " — whereas (it is argued) Eve 
was not formed till some short time after — (vide Gen. II. 21.) 
The tradition goes on to state that this Lilith was forsaken by 
Adam, and while Eve became the mother of humanity, Lilitb, 
who had turned into a huge she- devil, daily brought forth a very 



1 
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gauft 



SBcr? 

aRe^t»ifto))]^eIed. 

Slbamd erfte i^rau. 
!Rtmm btd(f in 3(d(^t ))or i^ren fd^8nen ^aaren/ 
9Sor btefem @(i|^mu(t, tntt tern fie einjig )>rangt, 
SBenn fie bamit ben jungen ^ann erlongt, 
@o ia§t fie i^n fobolb nid^t wieber f a^rem ''' 

gauft. 

^ fiften jtoei, bie mtt mtt ber Oungen ; "• 
£)ie l^aben f d^on toa^ SRed^M ^*' gef prungen ! 

iUeepl^ifto^t^eled. 
S)a9 1^ nun i^ute leine ^nft\ 



legion of imps, hundreds of which, however, luckilj £>r mankind, 
she herself destroyed as soon as bom ; her enmity was not con- 
fined to her own offspring, for she had deadly power over infants, 
and could destroy boys under three days old, and girls less than 
twenty days, unless protected by some counteracting power — from 
this arose the Jewish custom d hanging round the necks of their 
children amulets, bearing the names of the three angels, Senoi, 
Sansenoi, and Sanmangeloph. 

This fiend had also the most beautiful hair, which was a snare 
to be particularly guarded against by young men ; she iqay be 
compared with the old heathen myth of the Grorgons — indeed 
she may perhaps be identified with Medusa, with her serpent- 
hairs, and power to kill by a look. 

"^7 Mephisto warns Faust against the Siren beauty of her locks, 
as it is no easy matter for a man once ensnared by them, to free 
himself from her power. Mephisto's aim is to raise Faust's 
curiosity as to her seductive beauty, rather than to warn him 
against her. 

Bi^ The pair pointed out by Faust are An old and a young 
witch, thus exhausted by dancing as to attract the philosopher's 
peculiar attention. 

B^' SSa9 vt^t9 gef^rnnf)en, an idiomatic expression for '' they 
must have enjoyed a great deal, or had 'great fun already." 
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®0 gei^t jum ncuen STonj I 9?un f omm ! toxx gtcifcn ju. **' 

S a U ft. (init bcr 3ungcn tatijctib). 

einft l^att x6} clncn f d^Sneti STraum ; 
iDa fa^ idf men "Sip^tVbavm, 
3»ci f d^enc aepfcl gldnjtcn bran ; 
@ic rcigtcn mid^^ id? fttcg l^inait- 

35ie ®d^8nc, 
3)cr Slcpf cld^en bcgc^rt i^r f c^r, 
Unb fd^on bom ^orafciefc ^er, 
aSon grcubcn ffl^t* id^ m\d) betoegt, 
35a6 aud^ mcin ®ca:tcn f old^c trfigt. ^ 

5Kc<)%ifto)j]^eIc« (mit bcr aitcn). 
gtnft l^ott' ic^ cincn tuuftcn SEraum ; 
35a fa^ x^ cincn gcfpaltncn 93aum, 



-Dic^lUc. 
3d!? bictc mcincn bcftcn ®ruf 
!Dcm JRittcr mit bcm ^fcrbcfug! 



^rofto?)^anta«mift^ 
Scrflud;?te« SSoII I n^ad untcrftc^t tl^r cud;? ? 
^at man cud^ langc nid^t bctoiefcn^ 

^ On the " witcliea' Sabbath," according to popular super- 
stition, the dancing commenced immediately after feasting, and 
was kept up incessantly till morning light dispersed them. There 
is on the Blocksberg, near the witches' well, a parched, barren 
place, still known as the " witches' dancing place." 

^ The apple is doubtlessly selected here, as beiug Ac forbidden 
fruit. 

™ This word is one of GK)ethe's own coinmg, and is introduced 
to giye vent to his spite against Nicolai, who has already ap- 
peared as a ^^ will-o'-the wisp." He is now brought forward in 
the di£ferent character, of a Ptoetophantasmist, i.e. a ''Back- 
ghost-seer*' (fi?om the Oreek 7rpmKT6s and ^^atriui) and Js 
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&n ©eift fte^t nie auf orbentUd^n pgen ? 
9>un tanjt i^r gat/ und anbern ^enf ^eti gCetd^ ! 

S)ic ©d^onc (tangenb.) 
©ad toitt bcnn bcr auf unfcrm Salt ? 

gauft (tattjcnb). 
®I bcr ift ebcn ubetaH. ^^^ 
SSad anbre tanjett, mug er f d^S^en. 
kam er ntd^t jcbcu ©c^itt bcfij^tofifecn* 
®o ift ber @d^rttt f o gut ate nid^t gefd^el^n. 
Sim mciftcn Srgcrt il^n, fobalb »tr bor»art« gc^n. 
SBenn t^r tixd) fc im ^'reife brel^en moUtet 
SBie er'd in fcincr oltcn 9Jiu^Ie t^ut, "* 
®adj&ic6' er aUcnfoHd nod^ gut ; 
SScf ottberS toenn il^r i^n barum bcgrugeu foHtct. 

^roltopl^antadmift. 
Sf)x fe^b nod^ immer ta I 92em/ bad ift unerl^drt^ 
aScrfdj^toinbct bod^ I toir l^abcn ja aufgellfirt ! *** 
!Dad leufeld^jad, ^ c« fragt nad^ leiner 5RcgcI. 

held up to farther ridicule, because, after all his preachings 
writing and thundering against the belief in witches and ghosts, 
he himself fell into the absurd delusion that he was haunted by 
evil spirits, of whom he at last only got rid by the ingenious 
device of applying leeches to his spine ! Not content with keep- 
ing his troubles to himself, he lectured on the subject, and actually 
published a long weary essay on his affliction and its cure, in his 
„¥6«ofo^Wc SlBl^aiibrunacn."— (I, 63.) 

'** Alluding to ITicolai's character of meddling and finding 
fault with everything and everybody. 

^ Beferring to horses or other animals employed in turning 
the wheels of a mill ; like them, the poor critic Nicolai is blind- 
folded, and keeps going over the same weary ground, over and 
over again. 

^ Having enlightened the world vdth his writings, and re^ 
futations, Nicolai is perfectly astonished to find witdies> who 
have also the audacity to dance. 

^ ^£euf eU!|^a(t are the elever literary m^ii who were above 
taking notice of good Nicolu's grumbling. 
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ffitr finb f o flug, uitb bctinod^ f})«lt'0 in SicflcL •*' 
XBte lange l^ab' vi) nid^t am SBSal^n ^inau^dCel^rt ^ 
Unb nte iDtrb'd rein, bad ift bo^ unerl^drt ! 

£)te ©d^dne. 
@o l^drt bod^ auf utid l^ier gu enfi^iten ! 

$toIto))]^antadmift 
3d^ fag'd mif ©etftern ind ©effect, 
3^n ®etftedbef))ott«mue letb' x6f ntd^t ; 
3Hem ®eift lann i^n nid^t tpvdxm. ^ 

& xovtb fortfietanst. 

^eut, feV id^, tt)UI mir nid^td fidtngen ; 



"^ In „!S^ege(«^' This word has heen the subject of an immense 
number of the most absurd notes : amongst other explanations 
it was taken for (Egel (a leech) with the diobolical X prefixed, 
and was therefore said to mean the devil. There seems however 
little doubt that the alluuou is to TegeU a little village near 
Berlin, which belongs to the Humboldt family, and was formerly 
a hunting seat of the great Elector : for in the year 1797, a 
ghost is said to have appeared there, and notwithstanding all 
Nioolai's protests against its truth or possibility, the story gained 
very general belief in the neighbourhood (vide 8erUner 9(&tter, 6. 
9^019. 1797.) Filmore has compared the whole affair to the cele- 
brated ** Ck)ck-]ane ghost." 

^" He has long tried to perform the duties of Hercules in. 
sweeping the Augean stable of German literature — but all in 
vain! 

'" These lines refer to the period of which Carlyle says : " a war 
of all the few good heads in the nation, with all the many bad 
ones, began in Schiller's „Ttn\tnalmatia6f/' 1793* The Xenien, 
** a series of philosophic epigrams jointly by Schiller and Goethe, 
'' descended then unexpectedly, like a flood of ethereal light^ on 
'Mhe German literary world, quickening all that was noble into 
** life, but visiting the ancient empire of dullness with astonish- 
'* ment and unknown pangs." 

Nicolai in his narrowmindedness cannot bear these fieiy spirits, 
and he openly declares he will never submit to their despotisnoi, 
as his own spirit (observe the double sense of the word) is unable 
to exercise similar sway. 
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S)0(^ eine 9leife nel^m' td^ immer mtt ''^ 
Unb l^offe no^tf, t>ox meinem le^ten @d^ritt/ 
SDie-SCeufel unb bie Dtd^ter gu bejiDttigen* 

(Sr ttirb ftd(^ gleidl^ fat eine ^ftt^ fe^en , 
!Da« ift bie art toie er fi^ fulagirt. "* 

3u %<axft, ber oxl9 bent Sans getreten \% 
i&a» I&ffeft bu bad f ^5ne 9R&bd;en f a^n ? 
S)ad bit jum SEanj fo Iteb(id(^ fang. 

ganft. 
'A6t ! ntitten int @efange fprang 
(Sin retired 9R&udd^n i^r au« bent 3Runbe« ^ 

9Jie))]^iftop^eIed. 
X)ad ift load 9ted|^td ! !Dad nimmt man nid^t genau ; 
®enug bie WlaM toax bod^ ni^t gran. ^ 
SStt fragt bamad^ in einer @d^5ferftunbe ? 

gauft. 
®ann fal^ id^ — 

9Jie))]^i^o))l^eIe9. 
S33a«? 

gauft. 
WltpWo, pel&ft bu bort 
(Sin Maffed, f d^i5ne« flinb oCcin unb feme fte^en ? 
®ic fd^iebt fid^ longfam nur t>om Ort, 
®ie fc^eint mit gefd^logncn gii^en 3U gel^en. 

^ Alluding to Nicolai's huge yolume of travels, into which he 
crammed an immense quantity of dry uninteresting matter, ap- 
parently for the mere purpose of increasing the bulk of his book : 
Goethe therefore sarcastically hints that his exploits on the 
Blocksberg will be too great temptation for his pen^ and are sure 
to be published before long. 

"* ©ulagirt, from the French " soulager.'' 

*3> According to a superstitious belief that a red mouse or cat 
sprang from the mouths of witches as soon as they fell asleep. 

*" The grey mouse is another emblem for death. 



V" 
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3df) mug befennen^ bag mir b&ud^t, 
Da§ fie bcm gutcn ©retd^cu fltcid^t. *** 

3Jeepl)tftop]^cle«. 
8a6 ba8 nut ftc^u ! Dabei mirb'd nicmanb tool^l. 
ed ift eln 3auberMb, ift IcMo«, cin 3boI. «" 
3^m gu begcgncn ift nid^t gut ; 
^om ftarren Wxd erftarrt bed 9Jlenf(i^n Slut, 
Unb er loirb faft in ®tcln berfe^rt, 
95on ber 9Rcbufe (?aft bu ja ge^Srt «* 

gauft 
^xtoa^x, ed finb bie Slugen einet Zo\>ttn, 
!Dte elne liebenbe ^anb ntd^t \6)U% 
S)a9 ift bie Sruft/ bie ®ret(^en mir geboten, 
Da« ift ber filge >^{b, ben id? genog* 

9)te))^ifto))]^eled« 
^« ift bie ^auberei, bu leid^t berfft^cr SC^orl "' 
®enn iebem lommt fie toie fein i^iebd^en bor, 

gauft. 
aBeId(^ eine SBonne ! toeld^f ein !i!eiben ! 
3ci^ lann bon biefem SBIid nic^t fc^eiben. 
2Bie fonberbar mug biefen f d|?8nen $al« 
gin eingig rotl^d ©d^niirc^^en fd&miideu/ 
SWid^t brcitcr oW ein a)Jeff errudten ! "^ 

^^ In the midst of this revelry Faust's conscience awakes, and 
he sees in the distance the victim of his passions standing alone 
and deserted^ with fettered feet, Ntnit gef^toffnen g[ii6en«<« 

^ << Idol " is taken here in the sense of Homer's ti^iaXor 
i.e. a shadowy apparition, and not as now used to signify an 
object of worship or affection. The eiact meaning here is ** a 
lifeless ghastly phantom 1 " 

^* Mephistopheles tries to persuade Faust that the apparition 
is only Medusa (vide note 818.) 

^ This is just the charm— the phantom appears to every one 
in the form of his own bride* 

^ What a horrible sight ; romid her neck he sees a single 
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@ic lann ba^ ^anpt audj^ untcr'm ?lrme tragcn ; *•" 

S)cnn ^rfcu^ l^at'^ i^r abgefd^Iogcn. — 

3lwc tmmer biefc 8uft jum SBal^n ! 

ft'omnt' bod^ ba« ^ilgcld^en l^ran ! 

$tcr ift'« fo luftlg toic im prater ; *" 

Unb ^at man tnifd nid^t angetl^an, 

©0 [cl^* id? toal^rlid^ cin Zlf^atzx. 

SD3a^9ibt'«benhba? 

©erbibilie. 

®Icid^ f Sngt mart n^iebcr an. 
@m ncuc« ©tad, ba« lefetc ©tild Don fieben ; "* 
®o bid ju gebcn ift att^tcr bcr fflraucj^. 
Sin 5DiIcttant ®" l^at cd gefd^rlcbcn, 



narrow crimson string, not broader than the back of a knife, 
alluding to Margaret's doom to die through the executioner. 

^ Alluding to the story of St. Dionysius, who, according to 
the Eoman Catholic legend, walked two miles with his head uinler 
his arm, after his execution. 

^ The ?Pratcr is a popular place of resort at Vienna, espodally 
for the lower classes on Sunday. At one time it was not less 
famous for popular dramatic performances and its $8urfle(, (Punch) 
than now for the reckless merriment of the people. 

^*^ Alluding to the great difficulty of satisfying the public by 
private theatrical perfoimances. 

^ Johnson defines a Dilettante as " one who delights in cul- 
tivating or promoting science," but in German its meaning is 
much more confined, and signifies one who takes a delight in 
cultivating or promoting science, or more generally the fine arts, 
though he does not make it his profession: In this sense it 
nearly corresponds with the English conventional use of the word 
''Amateur." It afterwards came to mean a mere dabbler, a 
"smatterer," if we may be allowed the word— as one who was 
not professionally acquainted with a science was pretty sure not 
to excel in it. We may mention that from the Greek ibiurris 
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Unb !SiIettanten fptelen'd auc^. 

SScrjci^it, i^r ^crrn, tDcnn ic^^ t>crfd|^»tnbc ; 

Wx6f bilctttrt% •*» ben SBor^ang autjujic^u. 

SSenn id^ euc^ auf bem 93Io(f ^berg finbe, 
^a« pnb' ic^ gut ; bcnn ba gcl^ert i^r liin. 



8«» 

845 



lit an unprofessional man, we have our word idiot, by exacdj 
the same argument. 

These dilettanti at one time regularly oyerwhelmed Germany's 
literature and fine arts: there was not a village, nay, scarcely 
could a family be found, in which there was not a dramcUic author, 
whose compositions were performed by such dilettante compaiiies. 
Goethe had justly the greatest aversion to these authors and 
theur stafis, as they were neyer able to accomplish properly what 
they took in hand, more especially as they were too conceited to 
undertake some simple or easy pieces which were within their 
reach, but always selected the most difficult and complicated 
works. 

^ S)i(ettiren instead of belecttten, to be delighted. 

^^ A sarcastic wish, meaning *' may I find you far away from 
here.'' 'Oe^ auf ben ^rodten" or utotnn ISm auf bem Srocten tD&r{l,« 
is as usual to say in the Hartz mountains ss it is in Southern 
Germany, bag!£)ubo4 bort tofir*!!, too bet ffeffec wS(ifl, or ®t\fim 
too ber $feffev n)54ft'*— go where the pepper grows, that is, if you 
were only miles and miles away. 

•« " As that is the fit place for you." 



UTafpurgtsnac^fsfraum 



obcr 



(i^rons mtd i^iianias goldnii lof^ii 



3ttteTme)so* 
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Jnt^rm^g^o. 



di6 



5E^catcrmciftcr. 
$cute rul^en tt)ir einmat 



^' Amid the tumult of criticism that now follows in this 
" Intermezzo " we must, to use the words of Dr. Johnson, " con- 
sider ourselves as a ship in a poetical tempest, impelled at the 
same time hy opposite winds and dashed by the waves from every 
quarter, but held upright by the genius of the great poet/' 

This Intermezzo, written entirely in short epigrams, may be 
looked on as an experiment on Schiller's suggestion, that a whole 
comedy might be written with success in this form. The title of 
it is borrowed from Shakespeare's immortal poetical fiction, the 
Midsummer-Night's Dream. Of Shakespeare we may say, as re- 
gards the personification of the fairy world, what Herodotus said 
of Homer with respect to his creation of the old Greek Mythology, 
that he has peopled heayen. Shakespeare by the power of his 
genius was the first to give forms to the various el& and cobolds, 
and to, represent the numerous fictions of bygone times as actual 
living characters. The principal source from which Shakespeare 
derived his ideas of the realm of elfe, was the popular fairy tale 
known as '* The merry pranks and jests of Eobin Gkwdfellow," 
which was first published in 1595. Four years, however, before 
the publication of this tale we find the same character introduced 
by the same name, in a comedy entitled *^ The two Italian Gen- 
tlemen," though he is frequently spoken of there by his other 
familiar title of *^ Hobgoblin." This Bobin Goodfellow seems to be 
identical with the German elf or cobold «^nec6t 9{u))V^^t, SRu^rec^t, 
SRu!|}crt or ^iVp^txt," In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the Germans used to introduce a jester or fool in their comedies 
commonly called Kuprecht or Eiippel. In Svabia this Buprecht ap- 
pears as Hollepeter or Holepopel (Hobgoblin), and is in his doings 
and sayings identical with Shakespeare's Fuck, in whom we find 
the dramatical prototype of all the Eupprechts and Ruppeits. 
This Puck may be traced to the Latin " Lar familiaris," for the 
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aJHebingd toatf re ©S^ne. 
%ter 93erg unb feud^ted Xi)al, 



German translation of this expression was " ingoumen," meaning 
<< keeper of the inner house," which keepers were called in many 
parts of Germany selke, sello, wherefrom we may derive *' feller," 
fellow^ as well as gut gesell, good fellow. That under Puck, GkK>d 
fellow, the son of Oberon or Obreon was meant is dear, from the 
analogous description of this character both in Germany and 
England. Puck was thought of as a little, shrewd oobold in a 
leather dress, with very brown face, able to change his person, 
and very clever in playing amusing but harmless tricks on men. 
Throughout the whole of Goethe's Intermezzo we may trace this 
mischievous spirit of Puck. Puck was the son or servant of 
Oberon, Anberon, Alberon, Alberich, Elberich, Alban, Alb, Alp, 
Elb, from the last of which we have the Gothic Albs and the 
Anglo- Saion Elf, according to Grimm the real meaning of 
which word was genius, i.e. " an embodied protecting power ; *' 
he connected the word Alb, Elf, also with the Latin albus, and 
the Greek d\<l>os (white, shining) meaning therefore a white, 
good spirit. Titania, the queen of the Elfs, has receiyed her name 
from Ovid's Circe, who was the daughter of the Sun- God Titan, 
and called Titania. In imitation of Shakespeare, who assigned 
to his fairies India as a dwelling place, night as the period of 
their terrestrial existence, and the empire of dreams as their field 
for fantastic exploits, Goethe brings in Oberon and Titania as 
presiding gods on the Walpurgis night to connect thus the world 
of Sagas and fairy tales with the superstitions of the Middle 
Ages. Like Shakespeare, who has peopled in his '^ Midsummer- 
Night's Dream " this world with so wonderful an incoi'poration of 
the most fantastic fictions, giving a charming life to pea-blos- 
soms, cobwebs, moths and mustard-seeds, that we know not how 
to describe it except in the poets' own words : 

" The poet's eye, in a fine frenzj rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things nnknown, the poeVs pen 
Toms them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name — " 

Thus has Goethe peopled his " Walpurgis-Night's Dream," tliis 
ghostly world of satire and medieval superstition, with beings of 
reality who appear in the form of spirits. Whilst Shakespeare 
has selected affairs of jealousy and love as the principal amuse- 
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3)ad ift bie gonjc ©ccne ! "' 

^crolb. 
!Da6 bic ^odf^jclt^lbcn fc^ 
©oU'n fiinfiig 3a^T fe)^n ooniber; 
abcr ift bcr ©treit »orbct, 
S)a« gotbctt ift mir ticbcr."" 

Obcron. 

©ci)b i^r ©clftcr too 16) bin, 

®o s^iflt'^ i« bi^f^tt ©tunbcn ; 

Jfdnig unb bie jl^nigin, 

@te finb aufd neu Derbunben« ^' 



ment of his sprites, Goethe's aim was to avenge the offended queens 
of beauty, truth and poetry. 

^ Miedingy mentioned in this first epigram, was machinist to 
the court-theatre at Weimar and celebrated for his ability. Goethe 
has written a beautiful poem on " Mieding's death," in which we 
find the following impressive lines : 

,^it bie 91atur tnati^ kotbern>5rt*ge ftraft 
Serbmbcnb )n>ingt, nnb ilrdtenb Stbxptx fd^fft ; 
@o aioanft er {ebed $anbti>eif , ieben gteig, 
S)e8 ^i^terS SBeft entllanb auf fetn ©e^eig ; 
Unb, fo t>etbtent, fien;%t bie aRufennr 
'SDen 9?ameni(m — ^Director bet 9latux, 
In his M^er 3:Yinm^( ber (Sinfatnleit" which has been called by 

him a dramatical ''caprice" in six acts, Merculo mentions Mieding 

in the following words : 
rfUnfcr 9of«<Stat i^ mtt einetn fel^r gef^itften SKonne betme^rt tootbtn, 

bcm roxx bctt 2:ite( al9 9{atunnetfler, Itirecteur de la nature, gegeben 

baben.'' 

^' Fifty years of married life are required to constitute a golden 
wedding, but the Herald insinuates that to him the end of the 
strife seems golden, in allusion to Oberon's and Titania's known 
quarrels, which formed the subject of so many comedies, poems 
and romances. 

^^ By these lines we are reminded of Wieland's Oberon, a 

charming composition full of descriptive beauty, in which the novel 

'' Huon de Bordeauzj" Shakespeare's " Midsummer-Night's 

U 
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^ttd. 

Stonmt ber $u(f, unb brel^ fid^ quet 
Unb fdl^leift ben gug m %ei^n; 
^utibert lommen ^nterl^r 
®iSt oud^ mit i^m }u freuen. ^ 

«ricL 
^rtd bemegt ben Qm^ 
3n l^immUf d^ reinen S^dnen ; 
93iele ^oHjm lodt fein Mans, 
!3)o4 lodt er oud^ bte ©d^Snen* ^* 



Dream^'' and Chaucer's '* Merchant's Tale" are alternately used, 
andi n which Oberon takes an oath not to see his queen again, 

8td ein getrened Vaax, t>om @d(t(tfal \ttbft erioien 
^nt6f !euf^ SieB' in ein9 iuf ommenfftegt, 
Uttb puibt^ in Sdben, tme in gveuben, 
2)te ^)en nngetienut n>enn aiBtS^ tie ?eiiber f^iben, 
Xtx Uttdetraen @4nlb tnr^ feine Unf^fb bfigt. 

Oberon's and Titania's reconciliation is also the subject of 
Weber's celebrated c^pera "Oberon." 

«»Pudt. (See Note 846.) « Whenever <Jiis spirit of mischief 
stirs, he is followed by hundreds of knaTiish sprites." 

^^ Sriel, in the orig^al Hebrew means : " lion of the Lord." 
(II. Sam. XXin, 15., 20. IsaL XXIX, 1,« 2. *) Agrippa, in 
his " Occult Philosophy," Book III. Ch. XXIV. entitled : 

" Of the names of spirits and their various imposition ; and 
of the spirits that are set over the stars, signs, corners of the 
heaven, and the elements " — says *. 

« There are also four princes of the angels, which are set over 
the four winds, and over the four parts of the world, whereof 
Michael is set over the eastern wind ; BajpJiael over the western ; 
Gabriel over the northern ; Kariel, who by some is called Uriel, 
over the southern." 

Different spirits also were assigned to the elements, " for in- 
stance to the air Cherub ; to the water Th&riis ; to the earth 
Ariel; to the fire Seraph^ or according to Philon, Nathaniel. 

Gervinus in his dassical book on Shakespeare (Sei^gig, SBif^elm 

* In Luther's trandationof the Bible we find "Ariel" mentioned abo in £z. XLTTI, 
16.— Isut thii must be a misprint for "Altar.". 
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Obcron. 
©attctt bic fid^ tjcrtragen tooHen, 
Semen'd k)on und beiben! 
9Bcnn fid^ jtocic licfecn fotten, 
33raud^t man fie mx ju fci^iben* 

Xttania. 
©dt^mottt bcr TOann Unb grittt^tc grau, 
@o fagt flc nut be^enbc, 
gfti^rt mir nad? bcm iWittag ©ic, 
Unb 3^n on Sfforbend (gnbc! «* 

Ordi^cftcr SEutt{. 

FoitiMimo. 

glfcgcnfd^naui' unb ajifldennaf 
aWit i^ren ?lnbcrtoanbtcn^ 
grof* im 8aub' unb ®ritt* im ®xa^, 
!Da« finb btc aRufifontcn ! «» 

©ojo. 
©cbt ba tommt bcr JDubclfod! 
e« ift bic ©ctfcnblafc, 
$3rt ben ©d^ncdefd^nidcfdS^natf «^ 
®ttrd(^ fcinc ftumpfc 5«afc! 



^gelmatin 1849. 4. 8&libe,) in speaking of the <^ Tempest " gives 
the following description of Ariel : 

„(S9 fiitb bie (3dfttt, Me im Soddglauben ben toier @tententen t)or^e(ien; 
Me bet !£)t(Jtet in ¥ro«^evo'« ®e»alt gegeben f)at, mxt bcren ©illfe et ble 
ftemie )9erfln{lett, Me ®ee aufflfirmt, ©emitter erregt unb bie ®r5ber er< 

Sffnen lann tjrcm SDWflcr, ^ro6^)ero'8 gelicbten ©ctflerBoten, bem 

Slrtel, fdjcint cr ble toercintc traft bicfer ^lentcntargctfter tocrltcSen ^n 
baben« @r erfdbeint einmat aid ^eeut^m^l^e, M geuergetfl, aU ^rbqeifi $ 
fetne DorberTf^enbe 9^atnr aber, xoit ed fein 92ame audbrMt, t{l 
Mebc8@t)H)5en, bc8 8nftgctjle«." 

^ Oberon and Titania state that the snrest way of curing 
quarrelsome people is to separate them. 

^^ The music of the elfs is here performed by flies, gnats, 
and crickets, to ridicule the confused harmonies invented bj those 
who wish to be considered as original composers. 

^ @djni!f4na!, like 3itfi<^^i ^Unglfong, is a word used to express 
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•eip bet fid(^ erft btlbet 

@))ntnenf ug unb JtrStenBaudf^ 
Unb Stageld^en bem SBid^td^en! 
Stoat tin Z^tetd^en gtebt t» nici^t/ 
iCodl^ flibt ee ein ©ebtd^td^n. "^ 

Sin ^Srd^en. 

Aletner @(^rttt unb ffo^fcc ®))rung 
!iDur^ ^ontgt^au unb T^ilfte ; 
3toar bu trippelft mir genug, 
!Co(J^ gc^t'd nidt^t in bic gflftc. *« 

iReugieriger 9ieifenber. 

3ft bad nidf;t 9Jiad(erabenft)ott? 
ScQ i(^ ben Slugen trauen? 
Obercn ben fd^Snen ©ott 
5luc^ l^utc Ijlcr gu fc^auenl **' 

Ortbobof. 

^etne Mauen, leinen ©ci^n>an) ! 
^0^ bteibt ed auger 3^^ife(, 
@o »ie bie ®5tter ®ried^enlanb«, 



confiised nonsense* ©d^nettefd^nicfeft^nad is a coined word, to 
express confusion that lasts a considerable time. 

^ A cutting satire against those poets who think that rhymes 
constitute poetry, who seem to be ignorant that. eren the ahorteat 
poem should be a coherent expression of thoughts, 

^This little pur represent music and poetry. Poetry is 
described as walking with small steps, music as making lofty 
bounds, which do not, howcTcr, enable either to rise into the air ; 
the meaning is, that where there is no inspiration :iom above all 
attempts in poetry as well as in music are in yaio. Thb and 
the three preceding strophes seem to have been added at a later 
date, as they are in no way connected with Oberon's last words* 

^ In the curious traveller, who will not believe in the existence 
of so airy and spiritual a God as Oberon, we find an allusion to 
the bookseller Nicolai. (See Kote 756.) 
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@o ift andf ct cin Scufcl. •** 

3lortif(i(|cr «unftlcr. 

SBad td|^ etAreife bad ift i^eut 
garroa^r nur flijjcntocifc; 
!Dod^ i(^ bcrcitc mi^ bet 3^it 
3ar italiSn'fd^cn 9?ctfe. ^« 

' ^urift 
9ldt|! mettt Unglild f&^rt mtd^ l^r : 
SBie tt)irb nidl^t ^ier gelubert! 
Unb bon bem gattjen ^qren^eer 
©inb gtocle nur gc^jubcrt. "^ 



^ The orthodox is undoubtedly Frederic Leopold StoUberg,* a 
fanatical Bomanist, who made himself notorious by his attacks 
upon Schiller's „@5ttev (Srie^entoubS,'' in which the poet (though in 
a mere objective manner) paints with glowing colours the grief of 
an old Helenic Poly theist over the loss of his Olympus* That the 
translator of BJomer's '* Iliad," Plato's dialogues, and the tra- 
gedies of J5i9chylus, should have attacked Schiller for a panegyric 
on the poetical heaven of Ghreece justly provoked Goethe's sconiy 
for nothing is so contemptible in an author as contradiction and 
inconsistency. 

^ In contrast with the Orthodox who wishes art and science 
to be viewed with the dim eye of sectarianism, stands tiie northern 
artist who feels himself driven to Italy, the land of forms. Some 
commentators found in these lines an allusion to the celebrated 
Danish painter, Asmus Jacob Carstens, who died at Bome in 
1798, and who was famous for his paintings in the *' Kantian*^ 
style, the aim of which was to represent by colours the abstract 
ideas of time and space. That such attempts should have in* 
curred Goethe's sharpest satire is probable enough. 

^ This epigram in the mouth of the Purist (the renowned 
grammarian, Joachim Henry Campe, who in the Xenien appears 
as a washerwoman cleansing the language of Teut with sand and 
stone) is in vindication of Greek statuary. 

* Bom November 7th, 1750, at Bramsted in the IKichv of Holstein, ambessador at 
Oopenhaoen and suhBeqiiently Danish Ambasaador at Berlin ; he and hia whole family 
embraced Roman Catholicism in 1800, and firom that time he attacked with all the 
enttamiasiB of a oonvot the moat eminent proteetnnt writers of Oennany. 
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3unge $e^e* 
2)cr ?pubcr ift fo tote bcr SRofi 
gfir alt' unb grauc SBeibc^en; 
®rum fi^' id& nadt auf mcinem 33 od 
Unb jcig' cinbcrbeS Scibd^cm 

Sffiatrone. 

SBirl^abcn gu Did 8ekn0art ' 
Urn i^ier mit eud^ ju mcwlen ; 
5Dod^ l^off' id^, foHt il^r jung unb jart, 
©0 toie t^r feib/ berfaulen. *^ 

gapcllmcifter. 

glicgcnfd^naui* ^k^ aJJMcnnaf^ 
Umfd^toarmt mtr ntd^t bic 3laittl 
grof d^ im 8aub unb ®xiiV im ®ra«, 
©0 Meibt bod^ auiif im Zack ! ^ 

ffiinbfal^ne (uadj bcv et»en @cite). 
©cfeBfd^afl tote ntcm toilnfd^en lann^ 
ffia^rl^aftig lautcr 95rSutc! 
Uub SunggefeUcn, Tlaxm \&x 5IJiaun, 
!Oie ^offrtung^boUften Sente. 

SBtnbfal^ne (nad( ber anberen @dte). 
Unb tifVit fid(^ nid^t bet Soben cmf 
@ic die }u berfd^ltngen, 
@o toiU td;^ mit bel^nbem Sou 
®Ui^ itt bie ^iUe fpringcn. "■ 



"' The old witch irefoses to ent^ into a ^ontrarenij on so 
delicate a subject, but tells her that young and beautiful though 
she be, a time will come when her beauty too will bde away and 
wither — mortalia ouncta peribunt t 

^ The conductor admonishes his hand to keep time aod not 
to be confused by the presence of the younger friUii, 

^ In the weathercocks turning fro^ side to side we find 
represented that school of undedded critics who seem anaUe to 
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Xenten. 
m^ 3nf dten finb tott ba, 
Tl\t Iletnen f d^orfen ©d^eren, 
®atan/ unfern ^erm $apa, 
Siadi^ SSBarbcn ju tjcrcl&tcn- "* 

@e]^ ! mie fte in gebrangter ©d^aar 
iRoh) gufamtnen fdt^erjenl 
9m (Snbe fagen fte ncdf^ gar 
@ie ^tten gute ^r}en« 

3Rufaget 
3d|^ mag in biefem f)qrenl^er 
9Wi(^ gar gu gem J?erCtercn ; 
35cttn freilid(> biefe toflgf ic^ e^r, 
ai« aWufen onjufu^ren. 

Oi-devant ®cniu« ber ^tit 

Wi re^ten iieuten tDtrb man ti)a0. 

■ I .1 .. .11. ■ . . ■ I I III I ■ I ■ I I I II p— .— » ■ 1 1 »■ II ■ 1 1 

make up their mind whether greater influeiioe should be asiigned 
to nature or to art, and who are oonsequentlj apt to torn from an 
unbounded worship of nature to a fisdse, Buperficial morality. 
Goethe is again aliuding to the Counts StoUberg (two brothers), 
who were renowned in their youth for their gross disregard lor 
deeenoy and who in after life beoame the greatest enthusiasts in 
religion. 

^ Xenien (Greek x^^oiv) were called those presents which 
the Greeks were in the habit of making to their yisitors and 
guests. The Homan epigrammatist, Martial, was the first to 
employ this word as a title for the sarcastic little couplets, which 
form the XHIth Book of his epigrams, and which he dedicated 
to his fiiends and patrons. Under the same title there appeared 
in Schiller's renowned „!Dlttfena(inana4 ffit 1797" above 400 
distichs referring to the literary condition of Germany. The 
authors of these, Goethe and SdiiUer, had one common aim, viz. 
to correct by well-direoted satire and plain-spoken truth the 
coarse tendency in QwsnaxL literature. The Xenien caused great 
sensaticm throughout the literuy world, and on acoount of their 
cutting irony are here defined as the ehildien of Satan* 
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ffomm, faffc mcincn S^p^d ! 

!Der ©lod^bcrg, tolc bcr bcutfd^e ?parna^, 

§at gar cincn brcitcn ®lpfeU *** 

Sicuflierlger JRcifcnbcr. 
©Oflt tt)lc ]^l§t bcr fteifc 2Rann ? 
6r gcV* wit ftcljen ©d^rittcn ; 
gr fc^^nobcrt tt)a« cr fd^nobern lann. 
,,@r frflrt nadj^ 3cfitltcn/' «• 

jlranic^. 

9ti bcm ^larcn mag xif gcrn 
Unb aucl(^ im Sirilben jtfd^en ; 
$)arum fe^t il^r ben frommen ^errn 
©id(^ aut^ mit leufcln mif(jj>ctt, ^ 



^ Hennings appears three several times; onoe in his own 
name^ and then as ''Musaget*" and ^' Ci-devant genius of (he 
age/' the titles of tiro newspapers edited by him. He set him- 
sdf up as supreme judge in criticism, but displayed such parti- 
ality and party spirit by favouring those who flattered him, and 
condemoing his antagonists without any regard for their real 
merits, that Qoethe makes him here assert, that he is an iid>ler 
leader of witches than of muses. 

^ In the curious traveller we again recognize NieoM, thougii 
now as the antagonist of Lavater, whom he had accused of Boman 
Catholicism and Jesuitism. 

On f$tto))^em see Note 176. 

^ By the Crane Lavater is to be understood, as Gk)ethe him- 
self writing to Eckermann says : " His (Lavater^s) gait was that 

* We may refer the reader to a beautitul poem by Goethe under the title ^Snufagden" 
in hi0 collection of poems, headed ,,9)(Tmif(^te ®ebid^te," comparisff the „9)lu)agcteii" 
with hnsy early ilies— thanking them ironically that they wake mm, and make him 
ran into the nearest beech-grove to save himself fiom their impudence : 

Uttb ben (eibigen 3nfeftett 
S)anr 14 manibt golbne €>tttnbe, 
@d^b mir ^o^, t^r Unbequemen^ 
$on bem 2)i^ter ]^o$ge|)ciefett 
^19 bie tDttbren jao^tfageten. 
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SBeUIinb. 
3a filr btc gcommcn, gtaubct mfr, 
Oft aUed ein SSe^if el ; 
®ic bilbcn auf bent ^Blocl^bcrg l^ier 
®ar manc^ed Sonbentif et. ^ 



of a cranoy for which reason he has to appear on the Blocks- 
herg as a crane." Lavater,* certainly one of the most remarkable 
men of his age, was born at Zurich, November 15th, 1741. In 
his early youth he was distinguished for a devotion to God and 
religion most unusual at his age ; but it was as a lyric poet that 
he first drew the public attention on himself by a collection of 
poems entiled, n^mxitt Sieber" (17670 A keen observation, a 
gift which he enjoyed from childhood, and his consequent know- 
ledge of men, enabled him to form a true sketch of any one's 
nature and character simply from his outward appearance, and 
80 skilful did he become in this thai he soon convinced himself 
that the physiognomy is nothing but an outward delineation of 
the inward character. This theory he attempted in his later 
writings to form into a regular and scientific system. So much 
mysticism, however, was mixed up with his doctrine that he met 
with a violent opposition from all sides, and at last he himself 
began to doubt in the truth of his system. €h>ethe was once a 
great admirer of Lavater : he said of him after a visit to ZiiriGh 
(1799) : „2)|e 2:reff(t((!eit ttefe9 2Renf<j»en f))rid»t Um mnnh au9 ; 
toenn bnr^ STbkoefen^it fid^ bie 3bee Don i^m t)erfd(tt>5(^t ^at, n>lrb man 
ttttf « nene t>on feinem SBefen fii^errafd^t. (St ifi ber iBejle, ©rSgte, SKBei' 
fefle, SHinQfU oflec flerblid^en unb unfUrblld^en SRettf^en, bte id^ fenne." 
But when Lavater assumed the part of a prophet and set him- 
self up as an unquestionable authority in matters «f faith, attack- 
ing with the greatest intolerance all those who were not of his 
own religious opinions, and when he compromised himself in 
defending an impostor like Oagliostro, he provoked both the 
disgust and the opposition of Goethe, who was unable to bear 
such nanow-mindedness and partiality ; and hence we find the 
scholar and quondam-friend ranked among the evil spirits and 
witches on the Blocksberg, and ridiculed for his intolerance, pre- 
sumption, and superstitious belief in visions and supernatural 
appearances. 

^ In the child of the world we probably see the poet himself 
as he once contrasted himself with Lavater and Basedow. 
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!Z)a lommt ja mol^l em neue6 S^or? 
3d^ ^dre ferne Zrommeln. 
,,'Stux ungeftdrt ! <S« Tmb im Siol^r 
©ic nnff onen ©omntdn.'' ^ 

Sangtnciftcr. 
me ieber boc^ bie ^ine Inpft, 
©idf^ iDte eT fonn l^rau^gte^t ! 
J)cr fttumme fprtngt, ber ^lumpc ^upft 
Unb fragt nic^t tpic e« au«pe^jt ^ 



2)a9 XBelttinb in ber WtUn," 

The child of the world laughs at the assumed infallibiHtj of 
the crane, thas indicating that what passes with the world as 
piety is too often mixed with worldly purposes. Goethe in his 
,,^^rmarltdfeft gu $(nnber9tt)ettem" makes the following analogous 
remark against intolerance^ party-spirit and proselytism in mat- 
ters of faith : 

"9^ gel^e abet tm Sanb auf nnb niebec, 
^a:|)er*) tmmcr ncuc @cb»c|lcrn ticnc ©rflber 
Unb gtfiitbigct) fie all jufamnten 
Wt ^&mm(etnd « S&tnmleln^i- StebedfCaimnett. 

"* A whole crowd of philosophers now appears. The title 
nj^nger" does not mean that only one dancer speaks, but the 
epigram is a description of the appearing dancers. With respect 
to the word Sftor, see Note 450. ^Rol^rbommctn, bittern ; the 
monotonous bittern. Alluding to the noisy and hackneyed 
disputes between the different schools of philosophy, which he 
says, might resemble the din of battle when at a distance, but 
when near were more like the monotonous chattering of the 
bittern. 

^ The dancing master sneers at everyone of them ; he laughs 
at their awkward attitudes and clumsy antics (gambols,) wonder- 
ing all the while at the philosopher's conceit^ which is above 
caring for appearances. 

* To seise hy foroe and stntagem. 

t ®(aubigc tam tiMin into believen; the a^jeotire is wed here w a v«rb. 
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!Dad l^a^ fid^ \^tott bad Sum)>en))a(f 
Unb gfib' ftd^ gcrn bad 9?cftd^cn ; 
e« eint flc l^icr bet ©ubdjacl, 
ffiie Or^j^cud' 8ctcr bte SBcftjen. «^' 

3jogmatifcr. 

Od^ laffe mid^ nid^t irre f d^rein, 
5Kid^t burd^ ftMtil ncd^ StoeifeL 
®er SEeufel mug bcd^ etxoaQ fe^n , 
SBic flab'«; benn fonft au* Jcufel?«" 



€ii^ft from lt|>feit, to lift, and l^u^ft from l^it|)fen, to jump ; verbs 
which are no longer used wi£h the unmodified vu 

*^* The fiddler represents the independent man, who with his 
own free and clear conceptions looks upon the quarrels, dissension 
and deadly hatred of these scholastics with unimpassioned eyes of 
a wise man. His satire is very striking. These philosophers, 
he Mys, remind him of the lyre of Orpheus whose strains the 
wildest beasts ci tihe forests would hasten to hear, for they are 
ooatented to assemble on the Blooksberg at the sounds of a bag* 
pipe, 

^' Dogmatism in its strict philosophical sense, is that method 
of reasoning, wliich deduces special conclusions from certain 
established general principles or axioms, which latter are ac- 
cepted and granted without proof. Mathematic is the essence of 
dogmatism. As this syntlietic method is only practicable when 
we are perfectly sure tiiat our first principles are indisputable 
laws, and as in philosophy such principles are impossible, the 
name dogmatism was giyen especially to such a method as 
built up a system upon principles, the truth of which was ta^en 
for granted without sufficient or perhaps without any proof. Kant 
however, goes beyond, and defines dogmatism *' as any doctrine 
which allows the possibility of a systematic cognition of the 
nature of things.'' To this dogmatism is opposed on the one 
side scepticism, which denies the possibility of such a systematic 
knowledge of general truth, and therefore rejects the possibility 
of any philosophical system; and on the o^er side criticism, 
which, accoidiDg to Kant, proceeds to a systematic t^ieory of 
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dbealift 
!Dte ^^antafie in ntetnem @tnn 
dft btegmat gar ju l^errif df^ : 
gurtDa^r, xozm idf ba« attcS bin, 
®o bin i(^ ^utc narrij*. ""^ 

9lcallft. 
®a« fficfcn {ft mix rcc^t jur Dual 
Unb rm% mid^ bag berbriegen ; 
3(^ fte!^ l^ier gum erttenmal 
miift fcft auf mcincn gfipcn. •" 



knowledge by an examination of the powers of our faculties and 
intellect; this examination shows, he maintdns, that we are 
able to recognize objects only as they appear and not as they 
really are ; our knowledge therefore has only subjective cogency 
of cTidence, and will never enable us to fathom with certainty 
the real nature of things. 

^' Idealism was brought to its highest perfection by Fichte, 
thongh Bishop Berkeley must be regarded as the real author of 
ity as he was the first to attempt to prove, for the sake of 
exposing the sophistry of materialism, that extensien and figure, 
hardness and softness, and all other sensible qualities are mere 
ideas of the mind, which cannot possibly exist in an insentieiit 
substance ; a theory which, it has been justly remarked, tends to 
unhinge the whole frame of human understanding, by shaking 
our confidence in those principles of belief which rorm an essen- 
tial part of its constitution. In Fichte the idealism appears in 
its most exalted form, for regardless of nature, he accepts our 
pure subjectivity as the only truth ; asserting thai all appearances 
of the outward world are nothing but mere creations of our mental 
perceptions. The spirit of this philosophical system consists in 
a reduction of everything to the ** Ego," which is thus made the 
engine of all existing matter: and it is this tendency, this ''I- 
am-I-philosophy " that Goethe now ridicules with the same 
power of mind with which he attacks the dry dogmatist in the 
above lines. 

^^ Opposed to the Idealist is the Bealist, who accepts that tlunga 
actually and really ^exist quite independently of our conceptionBi 
and that all our knowledge depends ontirelyon the reality and 
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@u))ernaturatt)t. 
3)?it bid SSetflnftgcn bin id^ ba, 
Unb freue mid; mit btefen ; 
S)emt bon ben STeufetn lann id; ja 
auf gtttc ®ciftcr f c^>lic6cn. ''' 

©Icptiler. 
@ie ge^n ben f$(&iRind;en auf bet @t>ur, 
Unb gloub'n ficfy m\) bem @d;a^. 
Sluf leufel teimt ber 3tt>«if«^ "m^ J 
I)a bin id^ rec^t am ^lafee. *^* 

Sa)}eUmeifter. 
grofd^ im l^aub unb ©riU' im ®ra^f 
SJerPud^te Ditettantcn I 
gllcgenfci^nauj' unb SPiiidennaf ' 
3^r feijb bo^ 3JJufiIanten ! *" 



actual existence of matter. Goethe shows us the Idealist refuted 
on the Blocksberg bj his own system, for if all he sees around 
him be ** Ego " he owns he must be mad. The Bealist on the 
contrary feels himself equally in a dilemma ; his reason tells him 
there are things around him which are not material, yet in spite 
of his firm and solid matter he feels the ground shaking under 
his feet. 
The word „U!d** in the -second line is equivalent to „gar fe^r." 

^*' The supematuralist confesses himself delighted with such 
company, as the existence of evil spirits convinces him of the 
reality of his own benevolent phantoms. 

^ The sceptic compares the supematuralist to a man digging 
for hidden treasures, as he often dimks himself nearest to truth 
when really he is the farthest £rom it. By introducing the word 
M3ti>eiffr' (doubt) the only rhyme to „%m\tV* the sceptic acknow- 
ledges that it is this diabolical element in which he feels himself 
most at home. 

^ The conductor is in a rage because his band loses time in 
consequence of the confusion caused by quarreUing philosophers. 
Goethe, in ridiculing the different philosophical sjstems«doe8 not 
wish to condemn all philosophical research, but insinuates that even 
In this Ecieuce the practical ghould take the lead of the theoretical. 
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!£)te ©emattbten. 
@andfouci fo ^tgt bad ^er 
a$on luftigen ®ef ^5)>feit ; 
^ttf ben giigen gel^'d nic^t mel^n 
Drum gcl^n totr auf ben kip^tn. *^® 

S)ie UiibeI)itlfU(^en. 

@onft ^oben iDtr numdf^n SBiffett erf(|rom)t, 
^m abet ®ott befel^en ! 
Unfere @(^u^ finb buYdt^getonst^ 
S^Y laufen auf nadten &o^^n. ^ 

Orrltc^^tcr. 

Son bem @nm))fe fommen tofar, 
SBoraud toit erft erftanben ; 
X)oc^ finb »ir gleidl^ im Stei^n l^ter 
!Z)ie glSnjenben ©alanten. ^ 

®Uxn^^nuppc. 
%\i» bCT ^8^ fdf^og td(f l|er 

We may refer here to Gk)ethe's remark in his aphorismB on 
Nataral Philosophy : u^lt SBifTtttfd^ft kotib boburc^ fe^t inxudgi^ 
f^Utn, bag man fld^ abgibt mtt ban, wa9 aid^t toiffen9toert^, unb nitt 
bem, toa9 ntdftt imgbar tfl." 

^ After the philosophers come the politicians in spectral pro- 
cession. The diplomatists whirl on, dancing as it were on Uieir 
heads; aHuding to the headlong recklessness of their class of 
men, who will bend, bow, scrape and smile for the sake of popu- 
larity and power. 

^ In this helpless and clumsy crowd we find personified the 
thousands of idlers who had been at one time allowed to bask in 
the sunshine, to monopolize court favour, but have now lost their 
places and themselves miserable for having been taken out of 
their element (flattery and idleness.) 

•* In the "Wildfire we see the parvenu, who having risen by 
means of a revolution to the highest dignities, forgets all his 
old democratical tendencies and becomes the most flattering of 
gallants, one of the humblest of courtiers and the most obliging 
of servants. 
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3m ®tcrn * unb gcucrfci^itte, 
Siege nun im ©rafe quer, 
met ^ilft mix a«f bic SBetae ? ^^ 

!Die aWaffiben- 

Pa^ unb Wi I unb rinfld^erum I 
@o gel^n bie ®c&d<i|^n nteber, 
©etfter fommen, ©eifter an^t 
@tc l^ben i>lumt>e ®Itebcr. ^ 

2;retet nid^t f c mafttg auf, 
aSte (Slepl^antent&lfer, 
Unb ber ^usnft' an btefent Xao 
®el^ $iid ber bevbe f dber ! "» 

?lrieL 
®a> bie liebenbe 9{atur, 
®ab ber ©eift eud^ gtugeO 



®* As the exact opposite of the li^ldfire we find in the Falling 
Star one of those helpless creatures who have heen placed hy 
chance of hirth, without any merits of their own, amongst the 
highest dignitaries of a state; but tlirown upon the world at 
large by a change of circumstances have found themselres useless 
members of society. Goethe aims at those grand titled counts, 
barons, cheyaliers, who after the French revolution crowded into 
Germany. 

^ The " solid ones " represent that sturdy but unfortunate de- 
structive element of revolutionists, who, regardless of everything 
in their way, plod on towards their aim ; — they have good ten- 
dencies but their limbs are so heavy and unwieldy that they often 
destroy and ruin everytliing in their course. 

^' Puck admonishes the procession of ghosts and airy phan« 
toras to be gentle. SWajltg from majlcn, fattened ; hence heavy, 
thick. Puck (see J^ote 846) wishes himself to be the clumsy 
elf, that is one who is allowed to act in the least elfish way ; the 
others he wishes to act in accordance with the general belief that 
wherever elfs danced, grass and flowers bloomed brighter the 
next day. 
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golget meiner 3Rfid|^ten Spur/ 
auf jumJRofcnPgcl!^ 

Drd(>cfter. 

Pianisaimo. 

XBoUeniug unb 9{ebeIfIor 

Sufi tm Saub unb Sinb im Siol^r, 
Unb aUcd ift actftobcn. ^«^ 

r 

' - - 

^ Ariely still airier than Fuck, orders the whole chorus to 
withdraw to a hill of roses, the usual seat of el&. 

^ The orchestra which hegun fortissimo to announce the 
coming revelry — teavea off pianissimo — as if tired of so much 
nonsense. Philosophers, politicians, satire, irony, elfe and sprites, 
spectres and phantoms, vanish as the music dies gradually away. 
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RMb. 

3m Slcnb ! aSerjmeifelnb ! Srbarmtic^^ auf bcr Srbc langc 
i>crirrt unb itun gefarigen! ^JIU 3J(iffet^atcrin im ftcrler gu 

^" In the ,,$aranpomena }u gaufi/' Goethe has given us a fuw 
intei«8ting j^llmpses at the mode in which he intended to repre- 
sent the evil spirit in all his infernal glory on the Blocksberg : 
and it is a matter of deep regret that of this intention we possess 
onlj these few bold touches, which merelj serve to shew the 
gigantic ideas and wonderful descriptive power which the poet 
could have brought to bear on tliis dramatical picture of Satan's 
dealings with crime. The outward scenery of the higher regions 
is thus described : " Desolation and solitude. Flourish of trum- 
pets. Thunder and lightning from on high. Smoke and jets of 
fire. Projecting rock. 'Tis Satan. Great crowd all around. 
Delay. The very thought confusion. Screaming. Song. They 
(probably Faust and Mephisto,) stand nearest in the centre. The 
beat scarcely endurable. Those next in the circle. Satan's 
speech. Presentation. Investiture. Midnight. The scene fades 
away. Volcano. Disorderly dispersion. Eruption and storm." 
What a field for an imagination such as Goethe possessed ! Ou 
the Brocken we should have beheld Satan seated on a throne ; 
according to the old superstitions he used to appear on such 
occasions in the form of a goat with a black human face en- 
throned in solemn silence on a lofty seat or on the middle of a 
stone table, while around him crowded all the adversaries of reason, 
virtue and love. We should have seen him distributing rewards 
to his faithful followers. Unlike Milton, who surrounded his Satan 
with the gorgeous wealth, the pearls and gold of the east, Goethe 
makes his appear in the midst of desolation and solitude, con- 
fuRion and screams — the natural fruits of his kingdom. In this 
scene all and everything would with Goethe Irnve been figurative 
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cntfcfetici^n Duaten cingef^jerrt, fca« ^otbe, unfcligc Ocfd^dpf I 

and symbolical of the effects of Satan's dominion, as we may 
conclude from the following lines uttered by one of the voices : 

„S6f flel^c »on feme 
Unbfpt^ebieOl^ren, 

2)cr SBorte toerloren* 
SBer fa^t ntir tS htnti\(ff, 
^er getgt mtr bte @^uc 
!2)ed torigen 2th m9, 
S)er tief flcn S^atur !" 
In this spectre we find the same insatiable thirst after the secrets 
of nature which drove Faust into the arms of Satan. By the 
hypocritical democrat, who next appears to pay his humble re- 
spects to his infernal majesty, the principle of destruction is sym- 
bolically represented as highly agreeable to Satan, who, delighted 
at the meanness of his democratical 'flatterer, cries out in rapture: 

„©afal[, bu bift er^jrobt I 
$terbur(i& UUW t4 ^i4 tnit a^littionen @ee(en ; 
Unb wer bc8 Scufcis — fo gut tt>te bu gctobt, 
3)ctn fott e« nie an @(]6«icid6cH)^>rafen fc?|tcn." 

Goethe's object in introducing this character was to show how 
easy it is to mislead and to seduce the short-sighted masses who 
are only too ready to believe in the pompous phrases of those, 
who, like this democrat, try to excite their passions for the attain- 
ment of some selfish object. 

In other parts of the Brocken called by the poet /,2:tcferc 9fcgtou" 
we should have witnessed one of those awful executions which 
were the ofiiispring of a diabolical misinterpretation of tbe holiest 
doctrine of Christianity. The words of our Saviour, who came into 
this world " not to judge but to save," have been turned by those 
who professed to be the arch- keepers of his precepts into so 
many death-warrants against men whose only wish was to put 
in practice that love aud forbearance, that toleration and self- 
denial, which form the very essence of Christianity. The word 
,,bie grau unb fc^toarjc Srilbcrfd^aft" refer to those blood-thirsty 
monks — " wolves in sheep's clothing,'* who chanted " Hosannas " 
during the dying agonies of a victim, sacrificed to their Christian 
[ove. Goethe says of them : 

,,3Ba« beut*t a«f SSIut ifl xin8 geiic^m, 
SBoiS 8(ut t)er()teSt tft un9 bequem. 
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JBld ba^in 1 haijin ! — aScrrat^cttfc^er, m(^t«tt)urbtgcr ®cift, 

Urn @ut unb ^lut umTr^ifl ben ^tiVn, 
3n ®(ut5 fott ©ut tocrcjoffcn fcin." 

and to enhance this description of them he adds : 
,,(Stn 8(utqitett riefelt nie aHetn, 
@d (aitfen anbre ©dc^Ietn brein; 
@ie mSIgenM ^on Ort gu Orl, 
(Sd reigt ber @tcom bte @tr5me fort" 

When we notice in Dante's '* Inferno " a striking resemblance 
to the ancient Greek Mythology, and recognise Charon and 
Minos, Flutus and Cerberus in spite of the garb of medieval 
Christianity in which they are clothed ; when we find that Virgil is 
Dante's leader through Ilell and Cato his guide through Purgatory, 
even if we accept Virgil as the symbolical representative of pure 
human reason unaided by the knowledge of the true God ; or 
again take Cato as the personification of stole virtue ending in 
suicide because left without the true light which cometh from 
above ; still in all this we see only allegorical allusious to par- 
ticular individuals. It is not so however in Goethe's writings ; 
there everything, even the minutest details of each dramatic 
character, represent some general truth : whole centuries with 
their ignorance, superstitious and philosophical systems ; genera- 
tions, and even classes with their peculiarities and prejudices 
are, each and all, personified and brought vividly before us. Both 
in, Dante and Milton demons as well as angels *are of a very 
equivocal nature without any well-defined character. Milton's 
Satan with his indomitable pride, and haughty challenge to the 
Almighty, surpasses everytlung of this description in poetry. No 
less grand is Dante in his 'Aesthetically hideous demons" as 
Mr. Eosenkranz styles them. <* But though there is a peculiar 
grandeur in the ungovernable fury of Dante's fiends, the deaf^ 
blind, unspeakable rage, fierce as the lightning, but erring from 
its mark or turning senseless against itself, and still further de- 
based by foulness of form and action " (see Buskin's '' Stones of 
Venice," ) there is nowhere iu all these conceptions that lifelike 
reality which makes Goethe's creations so dear to us, and in 
which lies the greatest charm of his immortal compositions. It 
is this strict adherence to nature which surprises us everywhere, 
even in his mysterious allegories, in the treatment of his very 
phantoms and ghosts, and perhaps most strikingly in the characters 
of Margaret and ITaust. 
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«nb ba« l^aft bu tnir Dcr^imlid^!"^ — @tc^' mx, ftcV! 
3Ba(jc bic teuflpcn Sugcn ingrimmcnb im Sopf l;crum! 
©tcl^ unb trufec mtr burc^ tchtc Mncrtragtid^c (Scgcntoart ! ®e* 
fangcn! 3m untDicberbringlic^cn ®cnb ! 936fcn ©dftcnt fibers 
geben unb bet rid^tcnben gefflpofcn 9Jicnf d^^cit ! Unb mtc^ 
njicgft bu inbeg in abgcfd^matften 3ctftrcuun8en, bctbirgft mir 
i^ren ira^fcnbcn 3ammer, unb ISffcft fie l;uIflo^ bcrtcrbcn ! *** 

@te tft bic evfte nic^. «* 

gauft. 

$uhb! aBfd^euUd^ce Untljict! — SSfanbIc i^n, bn unenb* 
lic^cr ®^tft! t^ctttblc ben SBurm tDtcber in feinc ^unbfigcftatt, 
tDie er fid^ oft nSd^tlld^cr SBeifc geflcl/ bor mir ^riutrottcn, 
bcm l^armlofcn SBanbcrcr bor bie ^u^c ju foKcm unb fid^ bcm 
nicbcrftiirjcnbcn auf bic ©dj^ultcm au l^angen! XBotibP i^n 
U)icber in feinc Siebling^bitbnng/ baB er bor mir im @attb auf 



^ We meet our hero again on a gloomy day on a desolate or 
open plain. The grief to which he now gives vent accords well 
with the state of mind into which he has just been thrown by 
the news of poor Margaret's fate. This short scene is the only 
one written in prose, for the introduction of which into dramatic 
poetry we are principally indebted to Shakespeare. The free, 
unfettered flow of prose is here certainly more in harmony with 
Faust's broken spirit than verse — Faust's soul is racked with 
conflicting emotions which create in it one great discord; his 
brain still reels with the wild scenes of the preceding night, and 
his heart, conscious of guilt, still harbours some love for the vic- 
tim of a moment's lust ; such recollections, such feelings of re- 
morse and grief, could ill brook the restraints of rhyme and metre. 

^ He reproaches the evil spirit for what he himself has done. 
It is one of the foibles of our nature to charge othera with crimes 
of which we ourselves are guilty 

^^ What a fiendlike consolation ! „&\t tfi bie erfle tti^t!" —does 
not refer to Faust, but is only a general assertion that crimes of 
this sort have been frequently committed^ 
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bem 93auc3^ Wed^e, iii^ i^n mit pgen U'Cte, bc« SSertDovfncnl «« 
— ®ic erftc nicit ! — Sammcr ! 3ammcr ! Doiv feincr M^n^ 
fd^enfeete ju faffcn, bag me^r aW ein ©cfd?6j)f in bic !tlcfe 
bie[e« glcnbc« DcrfanI, bag nid^t ba6 erfte genug t^t fflr bie 
Sd^iitb allcr ftbrigcn, in fcinct toinbcnben Jobe«not^ t)or ben 
augcn bc« cwrg i^cr jci^nbcn ! SJiir tou'plt c« 3)Jarf unb gcben 
burc(^, ba« (Stcnb bicfcr cingigcn , bn gvinfeft flclaffen fiber ba« 
©d^irffol oon laufcnbcn ^in ! ®* 

9Jic»3^ifto»)^clc«. 

91hh finb voir fd;on wieber an bcr ®r«njc unfcre^ 333ifec«, 
ba too cud^ ajfenfd^cn bcr ©inn ubcrfd^nap^)t. SBarum mac^ft 
bu ©cmcinfd^aft mit un^, toenn bn fie nid^t burd;fn^rcn fannft? 
SBiOft fitegea unb bift iM>rm <Sd^n>faibt niiii fid^er? S)rangen 
mir und bir auj^ ober bu bi^ un9 ? 

gauft. 

T^tctft!^ beinc gcfrSpigcn 3*1"^ ^^^ "^^* f*> cntgcgcn! 
5Dtir clclt'«! ^ — ©roger, ^crrliij^cr ®cift, bcr bn mir ju cr* 
ft^cinen toflrbigtcft, bcr bn mcin ^txi Icnneft unb mcinc <^ccte, 



"•^ Addressing the spirit of earth — praj'ing him to change the 
evil spirit into a dog and to make him creep before him in the 
dust ; it seems as if Goethe had tried to unite in the fiend the 
attributes both of the dog and the serpent. 

^* I am overwhelmed bj rage and despair at the miverj of this 
simple creature^ and thou art coldly grinning over the. &te pf 
thousands ! 

^ Every man who gives himself' up to the evil spiiit, and 
under his guidance treads the paths of crime, seems at certain 
moments surprised and horrified at the terrors which in con* 
sequence surround him ; this feeling is generally augmented by 
that bitterest of all reflections, that the misery is self-in^posed. 
The sooner therefore we master any bad habit or inclinationy the 
better shall we bo able to resist the devil in the hour of temp- 
tation. 

^ rr^efragige S&^ne." An allegorical allusion \a the fiend's 
insatiable voracity in matters of evil. 
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toarum an ben ©d^anbflcfeKcn niid^ fd^mtcbert , ber fid^ am 
©(i^abcn tt>clbet iinb an 95erbcrbcn fid^ lefet ? ^* 

3Wcp]^iftop^eIe«. 
(Sttbigft bu ? 

8:a u ft. 
SRcttc fie ! obcr \ot^ bir ! !Den gr&glici^ften ^nO) fiber bid^ 
auf 3a^rtaufenbe ! 

3Ticp^ifto^3^eIe^. 
3c^ lann bie 95anbc be« md^m m6)t I8fen, feine JRiegel 
nid^t Sffnen. — Stctte fie I — SBer toax% b^r fie tn« aSetbcrbcn 
fturjtc? 3d!>oberbu?«» 

S a u fi bitcft mi(b nm^er. 

®rcifft bu nac^ bem Dinner? ©ol^l^ bag er euc^ elcnben 
©tcrblid(>en nid^t gcgeben toarb ! 'Den unfdf^ulbig (gntgegncnben 
ju jcrfd^mettem, ba^ ift fo 2:i)rannenart, fid^ in 95erlegen^eiteti 
Suft JU madden. *" 

Sauft 

Sringe mid(> l^ln ! ©ie foil frei fe^n 

aKe)>^iflo<3^cIc«. 
Unb ble ©efal^r, ber bu tiO) au«fefeeft ? ffiiffe, nod^ tiegt 



^ Faust at once becomes conscious of the fiendisb destructive- 
ness of Satan's nature. 

^ The devil bj his cold reproaches seems to enjoy Faust's 
useless storming and rage. Again he answers with that an- 
nihilating question : '' Who gave her up to destruction ? I or 
thou ? " — Why should he be asked so imperiously to save that 
guilty and condemned girl, who is now suffeiing in a dungeon for 
the murder of her mother and child ; what has he to do with all 
that? 

^ Faust, struck by the truth of this reasoning, though still 
conscious that it was the evil spirit who excited his passions, and 
that therefore the greater share in the crime is to be attributed 
to him, can only gaze wildly around him in silence. Mephisto 
on the other hand amuses himself with some general reflections 
on the tyranny of human nature, which in order to get out of any 
difficulty is always willing to destroy the pure and innocent. 
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auf bcV ®tabt Slutfd^ulb bon bcincr §anb. UeBcr be« (&x^ 
fd^lagcnctt ©tStte fd^tocben rad^enbc ©cifter unb laucrn auf 
ben toicberlcl^renben 9Ji6rber, ^ 

gauft. 

3lo6) ba6 \)on btr? 3Jiorb mtb lob eincr S33clt fiber bld^ 
Unflc^^eucr ! Sw^^^ ntid^ l^in, fag' id^, unb bcf ref fie ! 

a»c<)^ifto»3^cIe«. 

3ci> f fli&te bid^, unb U)a« id^ t^^un laun, l^ixt ! J^abe iO) aUc 
5Kad^t tm ^tmmel unb auf Srben ? !Ce3 S^urncr« @inn toitt 
id^ umnebein ; bemSd^tige bid^ ber ©d^lilffcl/ unb fu^te fie l^er^ 
au« mit 5!Kenfd^nl^anb ! 3d) toad^^cl bie 3^«^^t<:ferbe fiub be* 
rett, id^ entf il^re eud^. !E)a« bermag id^. ** 

gauft. 
2luf unb babon ! 



Offcn gclb, 
^aii%Ttt)?^xfto^'i^tit^ auf fd^margen $ferben ba6er braufenb. 

gauft 
SBa6 tpeben bie bort urn ben 9iabenftetn ? 

3Jiet)l^ifto^)]^eIe«. 
SBeig nid^t load fie lod^en unb fc^affen. 



^ '' The avenging spirits " refer to the servants of justice, 
who are still on the watch for Valentine's murderer. 

^^ By proposing a new crime — the murder of the gaoler. 
Mephistopheles at last consents to give his help ! We must not 
forget that though Faust and Mephisto are two distinct and 
separate dramatic persons, they represent one single being — that 
is the two natures of one individual man, and therefore whenever 
we hear Mephisto speaking it is only Faust's own rebellious 
nature urging his on. Herein lies the great symbolical secret 
of this poetical conception. 

S^firnet stands for ^^(ilcmer ; as 2:^urn is also used instead of 
2^unn. S^ilmer means gaoler; for the prison, which was generally 
a round tower-like building, was called ber Sl^um. 
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gauft. 
@d^mebe^ auf^ fd^H^eben ab, neigen ^xd), beugen fi^. 

(Sine c^cfcnjunft* 

gauft- 
<2ic [trcuctt uttl^ n>eii^n. 

^ In the Bilenee of night on black enehanted horses we see 
Faust and Mephisto hastening on past the place c^ execntion. 
The places called ,,diabenPeine" (the Raven's stone) were round 
tower-like buildings on which convicts were executed bythesword, 
a privilege which women shared with the nobilitj, citizens and 
peasants having to undergo the more ignominious death on the 
gallows. The gallows stood generally close by the 9{abfn{letne^ 
and German superstition surrounded both places with innumerable 
spectres and apparitions. It was under the gallows that the en- 
chanting "Alraune" grew. The ♦* Alraune " was originally a 
female ghost endued with prophectic power; but the name was 
afterwards given to a root generally found growing under the 
gallows, from which little house-spirits were prepared ; these were 
able, it was supposed, to Ibretell future events, and always spread 
riches and happiness around them, (See Grimm.) 

Here, too, at midnight witohea were believed ta assemble, as 
also the ghosts of those who had met their death on this ill-fated 
spot. The witches seen by Faust, whom the devil intentionall j 
leads close by the gallows, seem to be cooking and broiUi^g some- 
thing. When Faust exclaims : „@tc flreucn wnb ta>ei^>en/' he seems 
to refer not so much to the old superstition that witches could 
create thunder and storm by scattering the dust of corpses into 
the air, as to the concoction of some such infernal broth as that 
which Shakespeare moat minutely describes in his Macbeth 

In the poisoned entrails throw 
Toad, that under coldest stone, 
Days and n%htB has thirty-one 
Swoltef^d venom slaeping got, 

Fillet of a fenny snake. 



t 



e of newt, and toe of frog, 
ool of bat^ and tongae of dog, 
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Metier. •» 



(mit ctncm ©unb ©c^titffel unb einer 2am|>c, toor cinem cifcrncn 

3Jii^ fa§t cin langft eutiDo^nter ©c^^auer, 

35cr 'OJtcnfd^^eit ganjcr 3amracr fagt mi^ an. 

§icr ttjo^ut fie bintcr biefer fcuc^tcn aWaucr, 

Unb il^r SJcrbrcd^ca xoax cin gutcr ffla^n ! 

S)ii gaubcrft iu i^t ju gc^cn ! 

®u filrd^tcft fie n)icberiufe^n ! 

gort! bein 3a8en iSgert ben lob l^eran. 



Adder's fork, and bJind-worm's sting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing, 

Scale of dra^n, tooth of wolf. 
Witches* mummy ; maw, and gulf, 
Of tlie ravin'd salt sea shark ; 
Root of hemlock, digg*d i'the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 
Gall of ^t, and slips of yew, 
Silver'd in the moon's eclipse ; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips ; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron, 

Cool it wi^ a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Such were the ingredients in which the dark superstition of the 
Middle Ages seemed able to bestow supernatural power ! 

The sight of the place of execution excites in Faust's breast 
the most painful emotions, as lie pictures to himself the youthful 
Margaret ending her short life by the hand of the executioner ; 
the similar forebodings thrilled through his heart called up by tho 
vision on the Blocksberg (See Note 839.) 

"^ This last scene of the first part is certainly the most perfect, 
impreasive» aud finished that Goethe ever wrote ; we must look upon 
it aa the acme of tragical oonoeption and achievement. Diintzer 
9»j9 of it : '^ The problem which the poet undertook has been 
** most ado^irably aolved^ This was nothing leas than to represent 
'< in the midst of her terrifying torments the ciiishod mind of one» 
^' vho boa murdered a mother and a child : to depict that oalm 
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@c ergrelft bad ^c^Iog. (Sd fingt inmenbig. ^^ 

2Jicinc SUiutter, bic — , 

!Die tntc^ umgebrad^t :^at ! 

3Jicln aSatcr, Ur ©d^elnt/ 

3)er midf^ geffen l^at ! 

9){etn @^tt>efterletn fletn 

§ub auf bic!93cin' 

Sin cincm fil^Icn Ort ; 

®a tparb ic^ cm fd^Sned 2BaIbD5flIcf n ; 

glicgc fort, fliegc fort ! 



'' moral purity of mind, scarcely even for a moment disturbed, 
'< freeing and ennobling itself by feelings of the most heartfelt 
<' repentance in spite of the overhanging clouds that threaten to 
'* confound all her senses.'* How sad must it be for one so young 
to part with life ! Hard must be the bloody separation from one 
infinitely and eternally beloved ! Terrible the visions of her guilt, 
that are ever recurring to her mind ! But mightier than all the 
horrors, there glows in her heart a pious faith in God, a pure 
heavenly love, that bears her victoriously through all her trials. 
In the gentle, weak, yet purified soul of the loving girl as con- 
trasted with her faded and tortured body, we see represented the 
close combat between what is immortal in us and what is mere 
dust and ashes. In Faust this combat ends in 43ensualism, sub- 
mission to the body ; in Margaret this very sensualism leads the 
soul to the source of light and purity. 

^^ This slight allusion to the scenery by which the stage is 
supposed to be so divided as to enable us to see at once the in- 
terior of the dungeon and the entrance hall without, has given 
an ample opportunity to the speculative minds of some commen- 
tators for exhibiting their ingenuity. Some pretend that this 
„@9 fingt itnoenbig" refers to the secret voice of conscience in Mar- 
garet's bosom ; others explain it to be the song of a little bird 
into which her murdered child has been transformed, and that 
she herself screams out — rffttege fort, fltege fort ! ** The song itself 
is a strophe of a nursery ballad well-known throughout Germany 
under the title „bad iDtSf^rd^en bon SBad^li^olbeT (SRad^anbelboom)/' in 
which a wicked stepmother kills a child and dishes it up for the 
father, who, suspecting nothing, eats it and throws the bones under 
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5 a lift (aitfWIicgtnb). 
©ic a^nct nidf^tf bag ber ®elieWc laufc^t, 
Die ft'cttcn flirren ^8rt; ba« ©trol? ba« raufd^t. 

(Sr tritt cin. 
2R a r g a r e t C (ft* auf bem Sager tjcrSerflenb). 
aScV ffie^! @ic tommcn. SSittrcr 5Cob! 

tJauft (leife). 

©till! ©titt! ic^^ fommc bid^ ju Befreien. N 

aJiargarctc (fld^ t)or il>n ^in»S(genb). 
Sift bu ciii aWcnfd?; fo fS^tc mcinc ^lotf). 

Sauft, 
Du tt)irft bic ©dd^tcr a\x9 bem ©d^taf c f d^reien ! 

(Sr fagt bte j^etten, fie aitfjnfti^Uegen. 
SDtargarete (auf ben ^nieett). 
aSer ^ot bir Renter biefe SKad^t 
Ueber mi^ gegeben ! 
SDu ^olft mid|^ fd^on urn SRittemad^t 
Srbarme x>\d) unb lag mid;^ leben ! 



the table. These the little sister collects in a silk handkerchief 
and buries them under a juniper-tree. The tree shakes, and out 
flies the little murdered boy in the form of a bird, alluding to the 
common superstition that the soul flies up to heaven like a winged 
bird. (See Grimm, page 778.) The bird sings a sweet song, 
and when the stepmother approaches, drops a stone upon her, 
which kills her. Goethe's song is an adaptation of the words 
snng by the bird, and which we give in their original form : 

Tttmt ST^utter, bte ntic^ fci^tad^t, 

Wltin $ater, ber m\6f ag, 

Wlt\n @(^ti>efler/ bex 2)f{at(enid^en, 

@ud^t aQe metne $etni4en 

Unb binb't fic in tin feiben ZniSf, 

Sef)t'9 unter ben SD'lat^anberboom. 

^iDttt ! ^^n>ttt ! 

^t k>5r'n mu a^ogel bttn \d\ 
Nothing ceuld be more natural than that Margaret in der de- 
solate position should remember one of the rhymes of her child- 
hoody and one which in its awful simplicity bore so striking 
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3ft'5 tncrflcn friil^ nicl;t jeilig gcwHng?** 

@ic Mi aiff. 
Sin \6) bed; \\o<i) fo iung, fo iung! 
Unb foil [c^on ftcrbcn ! 

@c^>8n wax ic^ au^, unb ba^ tt>ar mcln SSerberbcu. 
3la\) roax bcr S^cuub, nun ift cr iDcit ; 
3erri[fen licflt bcr fitanj, bic SJlumcn jcrftveut. 
gaffe mid^ nid^t f o gemaltfam on ! 
©^onc nitd^ ! SBa« Ijab' i^ bir getl^an? 
ya§ mid^ nid^t bcrgebcnd flc^cn, 
§ab' ic^ bid) boc^ mein S^ag nic^t gcfe^n! "* 

g a u ft. 
5Bcrb' Ic^ ben Santaicr ubcrfte^n I 

SJiargarctc. 

^6) bin nun gang in beiner Tia^t 

^ag mtd^ nut erft bad ^inb noc^ trdnfen. 

3c^ l^erjt' cd bicfc ganje 9iad;t ; 

©ie na^men mir'« um mi^ gu Iranfen, 



ain analogy to her own case ; at the same time she reveala the 
full consciousness of her guilt. It is a. mistake to suppose that 
the poet intended to show us Margaret reduced bj her grief to a 
totally idiotic, unconscious state of mind, as Shakespeare has 
treated Ophelia. No ! Margaret is perfectly sane. AQticipations 
of a dreadful death, despair, remorse, and repentance, all, the 
horrors of a guilty conscience harrow her heart. This ^ay seem 
madness, but it is reality — reality in its truest, most faith^l and 
most natural shape. It is that eternal justice whi(;h often con- 
centrates the terrors of an eternity into a few moments, in order 
to save eventually a repentant soul, which overwhelms Margaret 
with all its awe ! The sufferings of such a soul in such a moment 
must be terrible indeed, but justice^ dramatical no less than moral, 
requires this. 

^ Prostrated by fright §t the thought, thf^t it is the executioner 
who is entering b^ dungeon sh^ is unable io recognise Faust. 

^ 3fttm ZoQt, instead of tneine Za^, in the sense ^' in my li^c,'^ 
in meinem Seten. 
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Unfc faften mtu, Id^ ifHW c« umgebradt^t. '"• 

Unb niemal^ tocrb* ic^ toiebcr fro^. 

Sie fingcn l<ictcr auf mic(; ! c« ift b8« bon ben ^cutcn t 

ein alM IRSl^rc^^cii cnbigt fo, 

Scrljeifetfie'^bciitcn?^" 

g a lift (TOirft ft* ntebcr). 
gilt yicbenbcr Uegt bir ju gujcn 
!Dic 3ammcrtncct^tf(^aft auf jufct^ieSeit. '"* 

5Di a r g a r e te (toirft fl* ju i^m). 
O lap im« fnien bie $cirg^« ansutufcn ! 
®ic^ ! uiiter bicfen ©tufen, 
Unter bcr ©d^wcllc 
@iebct bic 4)oUe ! 
!Dcr S36fc, 

3Jiit furc^tbarem ©rimme, 
S»Mt cln ®et6fc I "^ 

Sauft (raui), 
©rctd^cn! Orctd^nl*'" 

"^ This is the only delusion under which she lahours. The 
crime she has committed appears to her from its very enormity 
so much like a dream that she looks upon it as a false accusation, 
she thinks that others have separated ber from her child at the 
moment when she was ahout to nurse it. Although she has 
actually murdered her child, the possihilily of her having d<ttie so 
never enters her mind. 

^' Referring to the nursery tale mefitioned note 903. Ac- 
cording to other commentators it may be a bitter allusion to the 
custom of ballad-singing about the life and execution of every 
condemned criminal. 

*^ Faust in order to arouse her from her delusion throws him^ 
self at her feet declaring that he is her old lover. 

^ The torturing pangs of conscience disclose to her horrified 
imagination, beneath the steps at the v^ry threshold of her 
dungeon, the flames of hell and the evil one in all his rage and 
fury. 

^ From the brink of that hell she hears Faust's voice 
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5Diargaretc (onf mcrffam). 
!iDa« toar bed greuube^ ©ttmme ! 

@te fprtngt auf ; bie j(etteu fallen ab. 

.aSo ift cr ? 3cl> ^ab* i^n rufcn ^Sren. 

Od^ bin fret! mir foil nicmanb tocljr^n. 

an fcincn §ate tt)ia id^ flfcjcn, 

Sin fctncm Sufcn Itcgen I 

gr ricf ® r c t df^ c n ! cr ftanb auf bcr ©c^^rocflc, 

SWtttcn bnr^« ^culcn unb ftlappcn bcr ^Sttc, 

©urdf? ben grimntigcn, tcufllf d^cn ^o^n, 

griannt' i^ ben f ugcn, ben liebenbcn Jon. '^^ 

gauft. 
3d^ bin'^ ! 

3Ji a r g a r c t c« 

X)u bift'5 ! O/ fag' c§ nodf; cinmal I 
3^>n faffenb. 
er iff g ! er ift'« ! SOSo^in ift allc Dual ? 
aSo^in btc ?lngft bc« flerlerd ? bcr ^etteu ? 
!Du btffd ! Sf ommft mid^ ju rcttcn ! 
3df> bin gcrcttet ! — 
©df^on ift bie ©trage roieber bu, 
Sluf bcr id^ bid^ jum erftenntalc fai^. 
Unb bcr l^citcrc Oartcn, 
SBo Id^ unb SBiartl^ bcincr marten. "* 



recalling her to a new life. It is the voice of love : the en- 
dearing diminutive of her name restores her to reality. 

^ She has recognised him. " It was the voice of a friend ! " 
In feverish excitement she throws herself into his arms, she hangs 
upon his neck ; through all the howls and shrieks of hell, through 
aU its devilish mockery she hears the sweet and well-known 
voice of love ! 

®^^ The whole charming dieam of by-gone days of love paasea 
through her soul. 
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gau ft (fortflrebcnb). 

,?tonim mit ! Stomm mit ! •" 

SKargaretc. 
O iDCtle ! 
SBeir t^ boc^ [o gem, t»o bu toettcft. '^^^ 

Siebfofcnb. 

gauft. 
®Ic! 

SBenn bu nid^t eilefl, 
SGScrbcn toir'^ t^euer biigcn miiffcn. *'* 

SJZargarcte. 
2Bic? bu Imtnft nid^t me^r liiffen? 
2Kem greunb, fo fitrg bon mir cntfcrnt, 
Unb l^aft'« 5liif fen oerlcrnt ? 
SBarum tt)irb mir an beinem $alfe fo bang ? 
SBcnn fonft bon bcinen SBorten, bcinen Sliden 
(gin ganjer ^immcl mid^ iibcrbrang, 
Unb bu mid^ fugteft al« luotlteft bu mid^ crftidEen — ! 
Mffcmic^! 
©onft fiiff' x(if bid^ ! ''' 

fete umfaBt tl}n. 

O tt)el) ! beine 8i^)}}cn finb lalt, 
©tub ftumm. 

^'^ Faust^ fully aware of their critical situation^ presses her to 
come away. 

^^* It IS with all the fervour of real love, rendered only the 
more powerful hy her many sufferings, that Margaret bids him 
stay ; " she likes to stay wherever he stays ! *' 

®*' Faust, overwhelmed by feelings of wretchedness and self- 
reproach at having blighted the happiness of so sweet a being, is 
unable to return her caresses, but urges her again to fly. 

•^* This outburst of love, in which death-warrant, executioner, 
eternity, Satnn, and hell itself, are all forgotten the chilling sense 
of disappointment which she feels at her lover's coldness, and the 
child-like innocenee of her manner cannot be too highly admired. 
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aSo ift bcin gicbcn 

Ocblicben? 

3Bcr.brad}tc miel^ brum? •'* 

gauft. 
ilomm ! golflc mir ! ?icbd;cn, f affe SKut^ I 
3d^ l^crjc bic^; mit taufcnbf ac^cr ®lut^ ; 
geur fofflc mir ! 3* bittc bid^ nut btcg I 

3J{ a r g a r e t e (gu i^m getoenbet). 
Unb iifl bu'« bcun? Hub btft bu'« aud? gcwig? 

gauft. 
3d; bin'« ! Jfomm mit ! 

5Uiar9aretc. 

Du mad^ft bic geffelit tod, 
5?immft tuicber mid; in beinen ©d^cop. 
SBic lommt c«, bag bu bid; tor mir ni^t f^cuft ? — 
Unb tt>ci6t bu benn, mcin grcunb/ tocn bu befrcift ? 

gauft. 
,ftomm' 1 !omm' ! ®d^on tocid^t ble tiefc 5Wad^t 

3Kargarctc. 
ajietnc aRuttcr l^aV i^ umgcbrac^t, * 
3Jicin «inb ^ab id& crtrantt. 
2Bar c« nid(;t bir unb mir gcfc^enlt? 
^xx aud^ — !iDu bift'd ! i^ gtaub' c« laum. 
®ib bcinc ^anb I — «dt; abcr fie ift fcu(^t I 
®ifd^ fie ixb \ %3ie mid^ b&uc^t 
3ft a)tut bran. 

%&i ®ottl toad Ht fett get^n! 
@tcd!e ben T)cgcn cin I 
3d^ bitte bid; brum I *'« 



*** She feels jealousy risings in her heart ! She is unable to feel 
or to think of anything but love, and again complains of his 
silence, and his coolness. 

9^> Faust's continued pressing her to flight at length awakens 
in her a full consciousness of her position. She confesses with 
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gauft. 
8a6 ba« SSerganfltic Dcrgangcit fc^n, 
Du bringft mid^ um. 

aJJargarctc. 
3li\n, t)U mugt iibrig bleiben 1 
3d? toiU bir bic ®rSbcr befd^reibcn, 
giir bfc ntu^t bu [orgcn 
®lctd^ morgcn ; 

!Dcr aJJutter ben beftcn $Iafe gcben, 
aJicincn 23rubcr fogtcic^ bancben^ 
aJttd^ ctn tocntg bet Scit', 
aiur ntc^t gar }u n)eit! 
Unt. bag tfttetnc mtr an bic rcd?tc S3ruft. 
IRicmanb »itb f onft bet mtr Ilegen ! — '"^ 
SWid^ an bcine ©eite gu fd^mtegen 
S5a« \mx ein f a§e«, ein froIbc« ©lud 1 
Slbcr eg njitt mir nld^t mel^r gcUngen ; 
3»ir ift'g aW miiBt' id) mid^ gu bir jtoingen, 
aig ftiegeft bu mld^ Don bir gurfid : 
Unb boc^ bift bu'g, unb Mid ft \o gut, f o f romnt. ^ ' 

Sauft. 
gfi^^Ift bu ba§ id^ eg bin, [o fomm! 

ajiargarete. 
!iDa]^inau«? 



childish naivet^ all the crimes she has committed, but at the same 
time remembers that he also is a murderer ; in the last lines, 
where she entreats him to put away his sword, she refers to her 
brother's death. 

^^7 Margaret concentrates into these lines all the consequences 
of an ill-guided passion ; she begs for a grave for her mother and 
her brother, for herself and child. She feels that afLer all she 
will he very lonely, and that this punishment for having loved#one 
who betrayed her will extend even beyond the grave. 

•*® This contrast with happier days increases the effect of her 

heari-rending complaints. 

Y 
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?!auft. 
3n« grcic. 

SKorgarctc. 
3ft ba6 ®xab braug/ 
Caucrt bet iob, f o lomm ! 
9$on l^ter tnd etctge Slul^ebett 
Unb n)cttcr fcincit ©d^ritt ! — «'» 
!Cu gcl^ft nun fort? O C>cinri^, UmV idf mit! «-* 

Sauft. 
Du lonnft ! ®o tooKc nut ! ®ic SCljuf ftcl^t offctt. 

aKatgarctc. 
3d^ barf ntd^t fort; fflr mid; ift nid^t« ju l^offeti. 
aBa« ^ilft c8 fliel^n? fie laucrn bod^ mir airf. 
S« ift f elenb bcttein ju tnuffeit, 
Unb tiod^ baju mit bSfem ©etotffcit ! 
©« ift fo elenb in ber grembe fd^tt^elfen, 
Unb fie toerbcn niid^ bod> ergrcif en ! "' 

ganft. 
3d^ Meibe bel bit. 

aJJargaretc. 
®efd^tt)inb! ©efd^ioinbl 
Sicttc bein armed mnb. 
gort! 3mmer ben SBeg 
am S3ad^ ^inauf^ 
Ueber ben ®teg 






"*' With real tragical grnndeur Ehe refuses to take refuge in 
flight; from her dungeon she will step into her grave-— the bed 
of eternal rest ; she feels that this life has lost all its charms, aiid 
is resolved to meet her death unflinchingly. 

^ In this line is expressed the whole grief of a parting, loving 
soul. 

^^ She cannot go — there is no hope for her on this earth ; all 
she has to look for is mercj in another, a better world. This 
description of the life that awaits those with an evil conscience is 
most touching. 



■r^^^P" 
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3n ben 2Balb ^incin, 

8inf« U)o bte ^lanle iU% 

SmJeid^! 

f$ag ed nur gleid^ ! 

@^ tDtU fid^ Veben/ 

6d iap))e(t nod) 1 

5Rcttc! rcttc!*** 

gauft 

Sefinnc bid; bod^ I 

3?ur @incn ®d;ritt, f o btft bu f rci I 

3Kargarcte. 

SBSrcn toir nur ben 33era borbci ! 

S5a fiftt mcinc aJiuttcr auf cinem ©tcin, 

e« fait mid^ laft bcim ®d^oj)fc ! 

Da fi^t meine Sautter ouf etnem @tetn, 

Unb toadclt mit bcm Sc<>f c ; 

@ic tt)inft nid^t, fie ntdt nic^t, ber Siop^ tft i^r fc^toer. 

@ic f d^lief f lange, fie tood^t nid(>t mc^r. 

©ie fd^lief barnit loir un^ freuten. 

g^ iDaren gludtlid^e ^citcn! "^ 

Sauft. 

^itft ^ict lein gle^n, ^ilft lein ©agen; 
®o ti)ag' id^'^^ bid^ l^inwegjutragen. 

SRargarete. 
?afe mlc^! 5Rein, id^ (elbe feinc ®ett>aIU 



^ Faust's detennination to stay wiUi her^ troubles her mind so 
much^ that, confounding the past with the present, she entreats him 
to hasten to save her ohila« which in her excitement she sees 
rising before her and struggling in the pool. 

^ From Faust's remark ^^ take one single step and hofirse" 
she believes herself in the open qai, but there again her mother's 
ghastly figure appears to her disordered senses sitting on her 
tomb-stone; the graphic description of her murdered mother's 
apparition and the recollection of the love that caused her death, 
foiiog Margavet's self-ACOusatioos to tbeir dimaz ! 
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gaffe ttiid^ nfd^t f o. mSrbcrif d^ an !•** 

@onft ^ab' idf bir [a aUcS ju «ieb' flct^aw. •" 

gauft. 
^rS^aggraut! Stebd^en! Siebd^en! 

ajiargaretc. 
Sag ! 3a; c« toirb Sag ! Der Icfetc Sag briitgt l^crcin, 
ajeein C)od^jeittag f oUt' c« fein ! ^ 
®ag nicmanb, ba§ bu fd^on bci ©rctd^cn toarft. 
SBe^ metnem jfcanje ! 
& Ift cbcn gcfd^cl^n ! "^ 
SBir tt)crbctt un« tpteberfcl^n ; 
Slber nid^t bcim Sanjc. "* 
5Die 3Kcngc brSngt fid^, man l^ort fie nic^t. ^ 
5Der ^lafe, bie ©affen 
ftSnnen fie nid^t faffen; 
!Cic ®todfe ruft, "*» ba« ©tSbd^en bri^t •»» 



''* Faust bas seized her — but the hand which once caressed 
her seems to her now to be that of a 'murderer. 

^^ In the touching appeal, '^ to remember that in other times 
she has done all that love itself could ask/' she implores him 
DOWy to allow her to expiate the crimes caused by her unbounded 
love. 

^ Again she misunderstands Faust's remark *^ that the day is 
dawning/' only remembering that this very day, which is to be 
the last of her life, was to have been her wedding day. 

^ Woe to my wreath, that is, " alas^ my chastity is gone ! ** 

^ From this exclamation 

<*We shall see each other again 
But not at the dance ! '' 

which must peal like a terrible discord through every heart, she 
turns to a description of her execution. 

^ Alluding to the solemn silence in which the people gather 
round the scaffold. 

930 The tolling of the sinner's bell. 

^^ It is the custom at executions in Qermany for the sentence 
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SSJic fie mt($ binbcn unb padcn ! 
3um Slutftu^I ^' bin i(^ f^on cntrutft. 
©d^on jitcft nad; jebem Sladcn 
S)ic @^arf e, bie m^ mcincm jMt. •" 
©tuuim Itegt bie SSelt mie bad ©tab! 

gauft. 
O tDfif id? ntc gcborcn! 

Tltpyi^iopJ)cU^ (erf c^eiut braugcn). 

2luf ! obcr i^r fc^b berloren. 
Unn%d ^%tn 1 3<tubern unb ^taubern ! 
5Kclnc ^fcrbc fc^aubcnt/ 
S)er SRorgen b&mmert auf. 

a)iargarctc. 
ffia« ftcigt and bcm SBoben l^rauf ? 
5Dcr! bet! ©d^iif il^n f ort I 
SBa« toitt bcr on bcm l^ciligen Ort? 
ertoiamid^l*" 



to be read over again by the clerk to the culprit oa the place 
where he la to undergo the last penalty of the law, after which 
the judge breaks a little white staff, saying the words : „Sbti ®ott 
ift ®nabe, Bet 92enf(i(en ni^t! '^ and throws the broken pieces at the 
feet of the culprit, thus symbolically declaring that he &as for- 
feited his life. 

^ fdUii9^% a high chiur, to which the culprit was bound to be 
decapitated. The word is formed like )6Itttgerftil^ scaffold, 
9(ntgert(i(/ trial for life. 

^ Describing the horrible suspense which generally oyerawes 
those who are present, making each feel as if ^e stroke aimed at 
the culprit's neck were directed against his own. 

Ooethe generally uses indai, but here the a is softened for the 
sake of the rhyme. 

^ Terrified at the apparition of the tempter Margaret shudders ; 
the place where she is about to expiate her sin is holy to her ; 
what does the eyil one want there-^her soul \ as is implied in 
the exclamation ,,<Sc koitt mid^ I " 



936 
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gauft. 
Su f oOft teben I 

!iU^argarete. 
(Serid;t (Sotted! bir l)ab' id^ mi(^ ubergebcn! 

ft'omm! fomm! 3d^ laffe bldj^ mit i^r im ©tid;. 

2}iargarete. 
®ein bin i6f, SSatcr ! rctte mid; ! 
3^r (Sngct ! t^r ^eiltgen ©i^aarc n, 
i?agcrt euc^ um^cr, mid^ ju bcma^ren ! "• 
^cinrid^i mir graut"^ Dor bit. ^ 

©teiftgcridS;tetl»» 

©timmc(j>oni>bcn). 
aftgctcttct!**' 

2Kcp^ifto}>^eIe« (gugattp). 

§er jumir!*** 

^ << Thou shalt live ! " cries Faust, that is, thou i^alt be saved 
and live by me with the help of the devil ! Margaret at once sees 
clearly and cries with all the fervour of a penitent and contrite 
heart— "I give myself up to God's judgment.'' 

^ The last fervent prayer to the Father of all good and to all 
his angels to guard her against the tempter. Here the door flies 
open ; a few steps and she is saved, but saved by the fiend for 
eternal misery — ^she refuses, and rushes into the arms of death 
and through it to everlasting life. 

^ Purified by her last earnest prayer she shudders with hotrot 
as she gazes for the last time on her guilty lover ! 

^ The fiend concentrating all his venom exclaims ** she is 
judged/' with which words he iufflnuates that it is now too bte 
to save her 90ul from damnation. 

^ But hark ! A voice from above thunders in answer to the 
evil one^ *^ She is saved ; " — saved by a pure oonfidiog trust in 
God, to whom her soul ascends. 

^ These words oif Mephisto h^ve genemUy been tdcon^s a 
command on his part, and as proving without a dodit Hut Faiist 
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^erfd^TDtnbet mtt gaufl. 
© t i nt tn e (bon innen, )}er^attenb). 



is now irrevocably abandoned to Satan's power. But there is 
nothing to warrant our accepting them in this sense. Bather, 
on the contrary, should we conclude that Faust also is from this 
moment saved ; that through all his wanderings the memory of 
Margaret never forsook him, and that she, though dead, still lived 
to watch over him as a guardian angel and in the end to save him. 
His heart is shaken to its core ; his faith is overpowered by doubts ; 
his spirits abandoned to despair ; his flesh given up to mere earth- 
ly pleasures. But in his love's misfortune, in the indescribable 
misery he has brought upon a being, so devoted to him as to 
commit for his sake crimes, which at length have brought her to 
die on the scaffold, he recognises the hideous gulf into which sen- 
suality has dragged him ; he begins to feel Siat the laws which 
God in Ms eternal justice has laid down, are not to be broken 
with impunity, either as regards this world or the next ; finally 
he has seen how, in spite of all her offences and the misery 
into which they plunged her, Margaret has been supported in all 
her trials by a strong faith in that God who has deigned, to pro- 
nounce her ** BATED ! " 

Nourished by these recollections there will grow up in his heart 
a new and a purer love than that which he felt for Margaret, a 
love for God, which, though he be subjected for a time to the 
tortures and temptation of the evil one, may gradually awaken 
new hopes and give new powers, enabling him at last to seek and 
obtain forgiveness and eternal life. Thus may we be sure that 
at the very moment that the demon exclaims triumphantly '' come 
hither to me I " he has lost him for ever ! 

*** There cannot be the slightest doubt that this ** Henry y' 
^^ Henry ! '* is Margaret's warning voice, it is a dying angel's last 
adieu! 
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